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CHAPTER I. 



How vainly men themselves engage 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays ; 
And their incessant labours see 
Crown'd from some single herb or tree 
\yhose short and narrow verged shad' 
Does prudently their toils upbraid, 
While all the flowers and trees do close, 
To weave the garlands of Repose. 

Andrew Marvbll. 

The last month of spring was passing, and the warm 
breath and genial influence of summer were shortly to be 
heralded by the blithe and bonny May. Those who wrote, 
dated the year as 1688, a period of deep and exciting, and 
now of immortal, interest in our nation's history. At the 
time our narrative commences, the second James had just 
been compelled to submit to an investigation touching the le- 
gitimacy of his son ; but with history, or historical person- 
ages, we have at present little to do, our details being de- 
voted chiefly to private individuals and private events. 

The morning was clear and mild, sufliciently so to tempt 
forth Sir Everard Sydney and his constant attendant, Ralph 
Bradwell, as soon as the sun had risen. Sir Everard was 
seldom long at his toilet ; his dressing-room, indeed, would 
have seemed a den of horrors to a modem gentleman, or even 
to a fashionable baronet of the period. We will endeavour 
to describe it. A small apartment, panelled with black ^.^4 
shining oak, each division studded Y}'v\S;x\iooV<& ^ccA^cl^^^ 'vbi^ 

Vol. I.—B 
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pegs of various dimensions, opened upon a green and exten- 
sive lawn : the fretted framework and coloured glass of the 
narrow casement were in excellent keeping with the an- 
tique chamber. There was a huge chimney-piece extending 
along the half of one of its sides, directly opposite the win- 
dow ; this also was of oak, and wreaths of flowers, twined 
by lusty cupids, and interspersed with fantastic heads, were 
carved upon it with greater liberality than good taste ; but 
the seats within its embrasure, intended in days long gone 
for very different purposes, were now occupied by strange 
and grotesque objects, which at once bespoke the habits and 
feelings of the venerable gentleman who was master of Syd- 
ney Pleasance. 

On one side, and at the end next the fireplace, a cushion 
of tarnished blue damask served as a bed for an enormous 
white Persian cat, whose red eyes gleamed like balls of liv- 
ing fire when turned towards a diminutive ape, that, sitting 
gravely and silently on his haunches, contemplated with an 
expression of lurking mischief the gambols of two kittens, 
whose short fur and moderate-sized tails bespoke their Eng- 
lish birth and mixed descent. A curious table stretched its 
unwieldy length along another side of this eccentric cham- 
ber ; upon its colour and quality it would have been impos- 
sible to determine, shrouded as it was by dust and cobwebs, 
and covered with various portions of decayed plants, birds' 
nests, fishing-tackle, mole-traps, fiy-cages, butterfiy-nets, and 
distorted-looking insects, stuck on clumsy pieces of cork ; 
while here and there a huge mass of spar, a moonstone, an 
elf-arrow, or some such specimen of geology, proved that 

^ To no one science was bis taste confined." 

Over this medley a glass case extended its awkward 
height almost to the ceiling, but its multifarious contents 
were too numerous and too complicated for us to attempt their 
arrangement : suffice it to say, that they consisted of Indian 
arrows, stuffed birds, s culls and skins of various animals^ 
dried sea-weed and shells, all huddled together without care 
or skill, and forming a combination that would have irritated 
beyond all control the temper of a modern naturalist. 
There was a shelf, too, within this receptacle, appropriated 
for books ; and among them a superbly bound copy of Eve* 
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lyn^s ^* Sylva," then esteemed a wonder in literature, with 
the author's autograph, and an inscription in hb own hand- 
writing, that *^ The booke was presented to his esteemed and 
worthy fellow-labourer Sir Everard Sydney, as a poor token 
of his high respect and consideration, and a small manifest- 
ation of how truly he joyed in such a friend." Beneath the 
table, reposing on a rough bear-skin, lay a noble dog, a gen- 
uine Irish wolf-hound of the true breed : age had shed its 
snows over his black and wiry hair ; his eyes were dim and 
sunk within their sockets ; but the broad and muscular chest, 
the thews and swelling sinews of his limbs, and his thick yet 
finely proportioned neck, showed that Brano, like the men 
of his country, might prove a dangerous enemy as well as a 
trusty friend. 

The pegs to which we have alluded were furnished in as 
strange a fashion as the other portions of the chamber ; on 
one, which projected considerably from the panel, was seated 
a superb scarlet macaw, at that time an almost unknown bird 
in England : happily for the quiet inmates of Sydney Pleas- 
ance, the creature was dead, stuffed, and consequently silent. 
Smaller and gentler ornithological specimens had been pre- 
served in a similar manner ; but their dusty coats and fixed 
glass eyes formed a strikingr contrast to the movements so 

fraupht with, life ^i?'^ li^-^-r '• ' —-*•' ''"*'• *^"'^'" ^y^ 
mmm^'''AntL tiuiea over the grassy lawn that fronted the 

windows. 

A single fact is worthy of record, as tending to illustrate 
the character of one who, born to distinguished rank, with 
much of power within his grasp, preferred the simple but cer- 
tain enjoyments of a country life to a high place in the dis- 
turbed court or senate of his country. Many there are who 
will contend, that in perilous times a man has no right to 
prefer his own comfort to the necessities of the state ; but 
the peaceful feelings and tastes of Sir Everard Sydney ren- 
dered him unfit for war or cabal : he had the wisdom to know 
this, and if he were selfish in enjoying tranquillity on his 
own demesne, when his country was torn by civil broil and 
private dissension, it was the only act of selfishness that 
could be laid to his charge during a life which, at the com- 
mencement of our narrative, had extended to sixty and five 
years. 



b 
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But the little trait of character we were about to notice 19 
this : — one of the divisions of the window, somewhat larger 
than the others, contained a painting of the Virgin Mary, 
holding the infant Saviour on her knee, while the shepherds,, 
clad in blue tunics, yellow sandals, and rose-coloured scarfs, 
looked over her shoulder ; the subject had not been exe- 
cuted on one entire piece of glass, but the portions were ce- 
mented together in no very imperceptible style : a robin, 
with the longing which these birds so generally exhibit for 
human society, had taken a fancy to build its nest in the 
shell of a large cocoa-nut that was suspended from the ceil- 
ing ; thus, amid strings of eggs of the ostrich and the eagle, 
^e domestic winter bird occupied a prominent situation, with- 
out heeding, or, at least, dreading the various animals that 
dwelt in the farther extremities of the room, depending, per- 
haps, both on its own agility and man's protection for its^ 
safety : it had originally entered through an aperture in the 
door, which, however, Sir Everard feared was too near the 
ground for the little creature*s security ; he therefore di- 
rected the removal of a portion of the painted glass — the 
condemned morsel happened, unfortunately, to be no other 
than the head of the Virgin. 

— TVnwr T.'arlv SirHnw ^fiR fl d gT^'^'^ V bigoted Roman Cath- 
olic, and her husband, alUiOUgn ui u/u xiu—-,, ^ ^ - 

no intention of giving her ilie least ofience by so simple a 
sacrifice to the comfort of his feathered favourite ; in fact, 
Lady Sydney had never even looked at the window, and it 
is doubtful if she knew what the painting represented, until 
the dilapidation was officiously pointed out to her notice by 
a certain Father Frank, who resided in the family as her 
sptfitual director, and added to his employment that of jester, 
mimic, and master of all ceremonies which had for their ob- 
ject the promotion of innocent mirth. 

In an unlucky moment he placed befDre his patroness this 
point of contention, expecting to derive some amusement 
therefrom, and little anticipating the resuhs ta which it led. 
Now, Sir Everard, on all matters unconnected with his dar- 
ling pursuit, was the most yielding and gentle of beings, but 
here he was firm as a rock ; so he told his lady Wife, " the 
birds had now completed their nest, the mysterious process 
of incubation was going forward, and he would not have theip 
domestic happiness disturbed, or the fate of their progeny 
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endangered, for the sake of any painted trumpery upoa 
earth." 

Lady Sydney, lofty and dignified on all occasions, was 
peculiarly so on this ; she drew herself to her utmost height, 
declared eternal war with the robins, and from that day 
forward never entered the dressing-room of her worthy lord ; 
this, upon the whole, he considered a fortunate event, as when- 
ever she had visited his sanctum she had straightway dis- 
turbed what he superfluously termed ^* his arrangements," 
producing havoc and confusion among his choicest curiosities, 
directing what she considered *^ rubbish" to be thrown away, 
and asserting (as, woman-like, she was somewhat prone to 
do) her authority over herb and stone, parchment and feather, 
as if they had been her domestics — or her husband ! 

More than two years had elapsed ; and this extraordinary 
museum remained undisturbed by the lady's presence. Sir 
Everard, in that portion of his own house, had consequently 
enjoyed as much of his own way as any one can enjoy who 
permits a cat, a dog, a monkey, and a young, laughing, 
loving, gentle, affectionate creature, just entering her sum- 
mer solstice, — by which we mean to typify the period 
when the wild and blushing girl changes, imperceptibly 
but certainly, into the more staid and conscious woman ; — 
we say that Sir Everard enjoyed as much of his own way 
as any man can, who suffers three or four such troublesome 
creatures to have free ingress to his repository, where, to 
confess the truth, they all did pretty much as they thought 
proper. 

The cat was fortunately of that sleepy species which de- 
sires peace and tranquillity rather than exertion and mis- 
chief. She would not take the trouble to kill her own 
game, much less to hunt for it ; and with the exception of 
occasional wanderings, few and far between, confined her 
sphere of action from the damask cushion and the oak 
chimney, to a bright sunshiny patch of green lawn within 
two yards of the window, where, in the warm summer- 
time, with half-shut eyes and outstretched paws, she con- 
templated, with most uncatlike gentleness, the gambols of 
the wild birds, upon whose natural privileges she was in 
truth too lazy to infringe. 

The monkey's misdemeanors' were certainly more nu- 
merous ; but the creature was mM ^si^l ^m\i^\Tv^> ^xw^ \ss«x^ 
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attached, like all other things within the precincts of Sydney 
Pleasance (always excepting Lady Sydney), to the kind 
and gentle baronet. 

The wolf-dog was of far too noble a nature to condescend 
to petty acts of disrespect towards either his generous host 
or his dwelling ; but he also was fond of his own will, did 
not like being disturbed, and wonld seldom come when 
called, having, it would appear, a dogged sort of way of 
thinking for himself, and acting according to his own judg- 
ment ; dignified in his habits and manners, but seldom affec- 
tionate, and rarely fawning; indeed, the only person he 
ever positively obeyed or caressed was his fair young mis- 
tress, the cheerful damsel we have alluded to — the fourth 
pet, and the fourth plague of the museum, who, though not 
Sir Everard's daughter, was known and introduced by the 
name of Rosalind Sydney. 

It is time we take note of the outward appearance of the 
excellent baronet, and observe his proceedings as he left 
the room whose contents and inhabitants, whether stationary 
er migratory, we have thus endeavoured to describe. He 
was unusually tall and erect, of a free, unfettered carriage, 

' and a bearing bespeaking both the man of letters and of 
gentle blood ; there was more of grace than strength in his 
fbrm and movements, and though age had dealt mildly with 
him, as with a cherished offspring, it had sobered his step> 
and changed the clustering hair, that disdained the fashion- 
able encumbrance of a periwig, from raven blaek to a closer 
resemblance of our nature's lot ; it was of mingled white 
and gray, and curled with unrestrained and natural elegance 
ever his shoulders. 

He wore a coat, or rather a tunic, of fine green Spanish 
cloth, which descended nearly to his knee, where it was 
met by the wide tops of boots, turned over with stout buff 
leather : this peculiar coat was girt round his waist by a 
horseman's broad belt, containing no weapons, however, 
that could be termed either warlike (m* dangerous, with the 
exception of a huge clasp-knife, and a very small hand-axe, 
or hatchet, that rested on his thigh, the bright blade of which 
glittered in the morning light : not that the belt was unfur- 
nished — by no means — it was adorned in many places with 
pincers and odd-looking hooks ; a tin case dangled from 
behind, after the fashion of a sabretache, and a bunch of 

eorks, in wtdch were stuck mvltiludea ol ^Vw^^ Ve.'^v >x c\.q&^ 
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company : a transverse belt crossed over the right shouldmr 
and passed under the left arm, for no other purpose than to 
support a flat wicker basket, which was smartly fastened 
by a bow of green riband with fringed ends, looking very 
like the handiwork of some young female who joyed in 
decorating whatever the odd, yet innocent, taste of Sir Ev- 
erard thought either useful or ornamental ; but the counte- 
nance of this venerable gentleman, without having any one 
feature that could be marked out as indicative of a decided 
propensity, was of so tranquil and happy a nature, that it 
was impossible to look upon him without feeling he was 
one of those blessed beings who drink the draught of lifi^, 
and drain it to the very dregs, without tasting enough of its 
bitterness to discompose the elements of which they are 
formed. His was a somewhat uncommon character : among 
men, he lacked the energy, the activity, the strength both of 
mind and body which characterize the sterner sex — but he 
possessed a benevolence of feeling, a temperance and chas'- 
tity of thought and action, which amply entitled him to the 
holy and emphatic praise of being ^^ a friend to God and 
man" — it may be added, to God's creatures ; for even ia 
the pursuit of that innocent and guileless science, which 
brings its votaries into commune with the Almighty through 
the medium of his works, he has been known (and we state 
it on the authority of his humble and devoted follower 
Ralph Bradwell, who, simple body as he was, had still suf- 
ficient wit to understand that the anecdote illustrated, while 
it told favourably for, the character of his master, whom he 
loved to adoration) to forego the possession of a rare and 
beautiful specimen of the feathered tribe, rather than destroy 
it when in his power. 

*^ There was two of 'em," said Ralph — " I forget their 
proper names, but something main euros — I tracked 'em for 
as good as four months, and master had 'em both in the 
taking-net — 'What, shall I do with the hen-bird, Ralph?* 
says he, ' I've got one stuffed at home, and 'twould be a 
wanton waste of life to take what I don't need.' — * Let it go, 
sur,' said I, and master did ; and he held the other in his 
hand, thinking how to make away with it in the gentlest way ; 
and the cretur fluttered and screamed, and on that the she- 
bird that master let ofl* came and flew so elo^^ \^'^\.\.^^\^.^ 
have caught it again. So I seed ma&\ei \o^m% ^\. ^^^>x^ 
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and his blue eyes grew brighter 'an brighter as he watched 
the great love the bird had for her mate ; and all of a sudden 
he opened his hand, and the two flew off together, and 
rested on a black-thorn tree, the cock-bird on the top branchy 
and the poor hen on a little twig close at its feet ; and the 
male, master said, burst into a song o' gratitude : and, says 
master, and he swore, which is what he don't often do, and 
wished the little hen in the black-hole ; ^ Fve been five years,' 
he says, ' after that specimen — and, Ralph, I could ha' killed 
it, but for the wail o' the she-bird.' — * Sur,' said I (for I 
understood him), *• sure you could ha' killed both, and then 
the she wouTld not fret.'—' Ralph,' says master, ' you're an 
ignorant brute ;' and that," added Ralph, ^' was the hardest 
word I ever heard out o' master's mouth to man or beast, 
though I've track'd him now for seven-and-twenty years, 
through all the quagmires, paat-heaths, hedges, rivers, and 
lakes within as many miles !" 

We must once more recur to the fine and gladsome morn- 
ing on which Sir Everard, attended by this same Ralph, set 
out, for a given purpose, to a small lake not more than a 
mile from his own dwelling. 

As he passed across the lawn he stooped, and picked up 
a pebble, which he flung at a latticed window that jutted out 
in one of those octagonal towers which are sometimes seen 
flanking, like gigantic sentinels, the comers of old country 
houses. The rose-coloured damask remained unmoved — 
he threw another — then a third — and at the last summons 
the curtains flew apart, as if by magic, and a fresh, animated 
face was pressed close to the window. At the same instant, 
the lattice sprang back, and that countenance, sunny and 
joyful as a midsummer morning, laughed a blithe good mor- 
row to the baronet's salute. 

Rosalind Sydney was not beautiful, if her claims to beauty 
were determined by the standard generally received and ac- 
knowledged ; but her great fascination consisted in a play 
and expression of feature which a limner would have found 
it impossible to convey to his canvass. Her eyes were dark, 
her teeth white and even, her brow high and polished, her 
skin and complexion of marvellous purity, both of quality 
and colour, and her hair of the true bright nut-brown, rich, 
curling, and abundant ; it was her many moods, the rapid 
MUccesa'ion of thoughts and feelings, the lofty yet aflectionate 
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tone oi Iier impassioned mind, that rendered her face the 
dial of her true heart's thoughts and wanderings ; whatever 
she felt was told forth by her mobile features — ^joy, sorrow, 
hope, disappointment, scorn, respect, pleasure, pain, chased 
each other over her countenance with an earnestness that 
made those who loved her tremble for her future fate. 

In those days, what is now called education did little for 
women ; but nature did more for that sex which must ever 
be her largest debtor. Now^ the pestilential breath of worldly 
wisdom is breathed into the dove's bosom, even before her 
wing has known the joy of liberty ! 

Rosalind's person was full and well formed, graceful 
withal, and dignified — her clear soft voice harmonized with 
the trees, and shrubs, and melody of a May morning — to 
nothing else can I liken the joyousness of its sweet and ex- 
pressive music. 

« ** Ah, dear uncle, you did not think me awake, much less 
dressed, by this time, did you T' she inquired, while gather- 
ing her hair from off her shoulders, and confining it in a net 
of green and gold : *^ but I had made up my mind to rout out 
the kingfisher's nest with you ; Ralph, good Ralph, let me 
into your secret. Do not stand longer than you need on the 
damp grass, my uncle, but away to the lake. I know well 
?s!?£^it.i% — ^under the willow at the end of the spot I chris- 

tenetftrtfe 1 urreui ur mi.u.j ^ ■ uu>^» „, ^ t»...«i_,znn.!L_ 

The old gentleman kissed his hand to the fair girl, who 
watched him until he had entered beneath the shade of the 
elm avenue, closely followed by Ralph, who, if we may be . 
pardoned of so homely An expression, was the cast-off 
shadow of his patron. 

Ralph was nearly as tall as Sir Everard, but his figure 
was bent, and his step and motion such as belong to those 
who are commonly denominated "half-witted." His red 
lanky hair was clubbed and matted at the back of his head ; 
his eye, gray and restless, wandered amid the trees, and 
into each crevice and nook of the path or bank he trod upon. 
He had learned, it would almost seem, to hold silent con- 
verse with every commoner of nature ; a phrenologist would 
have said that his organs of observation were strongly de- 
veloped, for his brows overshaded those deeply sunken 
eyes, that peered and twinkled beneath their sha^^ ^^tkV 
house. Whatever observations RalpVi xa^d^, W \a»s\\» ^ 
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mitted that he kept them carefully to himself, though when 
any of the servants of Sydney Pleasance called him ^* fool,'' 
or Rosalind's Irish nurse designated him '* a born natural," 
a peculiar meaning overspread his sharp featureis — his skinny 
lips moved without giving birth to any sound — and Ralph, at 
such moments, looked very like a person who could at least 
feel, if he could not reason. The creature, too, had warm 
affections, was devoted to his master and Mistress Rosalind, 
and entertained a profound veneration for Father Frank. 
His lady imagined he had contributed to the decapitation of 
the Virgin — Ralph, consequently, was no favourite of hers ; 
but as the sentiment of dislike had never manifested itself in 
aught but inuendoes. Sir Everard turned a deaf ear to them 
all ; for Ralph, in matters concerning birds, insects, and cu- 
rious plants, was his patron's right hand. He could catch 
vipers without experiencing any ill effects from their bite, 
seduce wild bees from their nests, storm the fortress of wasp 
or hornet with marvellous skill and intrepidity, and it was 
both reported and believed, track birds through the air, 
and tell them as they flew past by the sound their 
wings left upon the viewless winds! Certainly, there 
was one book in which this being of mingled shrewdness 
and simplicity could read, though even that he perused after 
a fashion of his own— the book of Nature ! He loved the 

SS'oW'w'lJ^fwd r^^medio-affbrd Mm equal ii^atifi;;. 
tion : he would laugh with the first, and triumph with the 
last ; was cheerful in spring, smiling and indolent in summer, 
sober in autumn, and in winter stupid and lazy as any mole. 
Thus, wandering perpetually after the footsteps of his master, 
he might be termed a living barometer of the seasons as they 
had gone over him during a period of nearly fifty years. 
Sir Everard's green coats were regularly converted into 
jackets for his service, but constant exposure to sun and rain 
changed them to a yellow and sickly hue ; the leathern belt, 
and huge botanizing boots also, were invariably made over 
to poor Ralph, so that his external man looked exactly like 
what we have said— the cast-off shadow of his patron. 

After Rosalind had watched her uncle's figure till it was 
completely lost beneath the spreading trees, she turned to 
her mirror to finish the arrangement of her dress — a duty 
rarely omitted by a girl of any age. She might have been 
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pardoned for the smile that glowed upon her cheek at the 
beautiful picture which her mirror presented ; but in a mo- 
ment it had passed, and a shade — a thought of real or 
imaginary trouble — came upon her brow, saddening the ex* 
pression of her sweet countenance ; as she raised her hand 
and pressed it for a moment over her eyes, the door of her 
chamber opened ; and when next her ken rested on the 
looking-glass, the reflection of two countenances was before 
her. She uttered an exclamation of pleasure and surprise, 
and twined her white arms affectionately round the shrivelled 
neck of her nurse, old Alice Murrough. 

There was a striking contrast between the loveliness of 
youth and the solemnity of age ; Alice Murrough looked 
much older than she really was; her hair, and even her 
eyebrows, were white as snow, and her dark burning eyes, 
keen, sharp, and dazzling, were the only tokens of what her 
years might be. She was a strong and muscular woman, 
of almost gigantic height and proportions, and the character 
of her countenance and the cast of her frame proved her 
descent to have been truly Milesian ; the long Spanish face, 
dark complexion, sparkling eyes, all spKike 'Mhe ancient 
blood of Ireland.*' Her character, as will be seen hereafter, 
was in strict accordance with the impulses, passions, preju- 
dices, and affections of her people. 

Before old Alice returned the greeting of her foster-child, 
she pushed back the hair, braided beneath the silken net, 
still farther from her brow, and gazed upon it silently for 
several moments ; then reverently she signed the cross upon 
its polished surface, and as reverently kissed the spot she 
had thus hallowed { and then again looked upon it and mut- 
tered, repeating the sacred symbol at the termination of 
each line, — 

** A cross at the morning 
Is the evil one's warning ; 
A cross at the night 
Is the angels' delight ; 
A cross at the birth 
Keeps the spirit from earth ; 
A cross — " 

She paused in her rude rhyme, and repeated, ** A cross — 
a cross. Now God be good to me, ma voumeen, but I've 
forgotten the last line ; och ! weary is X\\^ o\i\di\L^'^^ '^oaX 
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forgets to think, though the ould heart can't forget to feel)— * 
don't you mind it, a lanna ?" 

"How should I rememher it, dear nurse?" replied the 
young lady ; '* your cross is not my creed." 

•' And more's the pity — and more's the sorrow ! And it's 
that is breaking my heart intireiy. Och, misery me ! to 
think of it has made my head white." 

<* Thinking of me made your head white, nurse! for 
shame ! — I thought I was your darling." 

^^ Sure, and that you are my darling, my own deep dar- 
ling," she replied with a sudden burst of fondness ; " my 
heart's darling — and may the Almighty Grod hear my prayer, 
this blessed twentieth of April — the prayer that I pray on 
my bended knees ;" and she sank down as she spoke, and 
stretched her bare and bony arms to their full length, in an 
attitude of the most earnest supplication. ^* May the sun 
never be too hot, nor the frost too could, for my heart's 
jewil — may the four winds of heaven blow only to bring her 
comfort and joy while she dwells upon the earth — may 
goodness and virtue reign in her heart; and may her 
enemies, be they spirits or mortals, have no strength over 
her. May the blessed Mother and the twelve holy Apostles 
watch over her by night and day, and bring her to the right 
faith. May every brier grow roses for her sake, and every 
bird on the btish sing her praise ! May the power of sin 
have no mastery over her; and, above all, this day, this 
blessed day, the day of her birth, keep her, keep her from 
all evil !" 

Rosalind started ; she had never before been told the day 
of her birth, though she had often desired to know its date. 

'' Whisht ! whisht ! darling," she continued, perceiving 
Rosalind's impatience; '* I'm not half done yet." Then 
taking up, as it were, the thread of her blessing, she re- 
peated with increased earnestness, '' Keep her, keep her 
from all evil ; and oh ! may her bed in heaven be soft, and 
her death happy as that of unborn babes, who have never 
breathed the bad air of a bad world !'* 

'^ Enough, enough, dear nurse," interrupted Rosalind, who 
saw that Alice was working herself into a fit of agitation not 
easily subdued. " Enough, and more than I deserve ; there, 
stand up ; and I, who have owed so much to your care since 
first I entered what I have at times thought a bitter world, 
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^vill kneel for your simple blessing, as I used id your little 
cottage, when we sat at the door in the dear Irish moonlight^ 
watching the salmon spring from out of the clear Boyne 
waters. Oh, Alice ! those were happy hours ! Let me 
kneel, and then you must tell me why I have not before 
known the day of my nativity." 

"Wait, wait!" exclaimed the woman, unclasping her 
hands, and extending the long skinny fingers of her right 
hand in an admonishing attitude : her feelings had now taken, 
another course, and her voice, from the firm exalted tone of 
blessing, sank into a low croaking wail, like the mutterings 
of a December wind. " Wait, child, wait ! The Murrough 
rises not froifi blessing her friends, without cursing her ene- 
mies — enemies! Och hone! och hone! Alicia Murrough 
has no enemies ; the grandeur is gone from her fathePs 
name, and she has no dwelling in her own country where 
to bid tlie stranger welcome. She is herself a stranger in a 
could and misty land, and no one thinks it worth the while 
to point a finger at her as she passes. She is low, low — 
lower than the dust that the whirlwind gathered at her 
father's door. But you, ma colleen, you had enemies- 
black and bitter they were, that served you with stony food 
and poisoned drink, and then bid ye bless God that ye had 
it. The misthress herself, though she's of my own faith — 
And, oh ! may hell — " 

•* Stop, woman — nurse ! I command you stop l" ejacu> 
lated Rosalind, at the same instant seizing her arm. ** Do 
you know that you were about to speak of my dear uncle's 
wife ? You are mad, or worse. Alice ! Alice ! those wno 
throw the first stone should look that their hands be clean, 
and their hearts pure." 

Had a thunderbolt struck Alice Murrough she could not 
have been more suddenly levelled with the earth ; she sank 
upon the floor, her arms hung listlessly by her side, and her 
head, that had been thrown back with the air of a demoniac 
priestess, fell upon her bosom. Rosalind was too angry 
with her for some moments to take any notice of this mani* 
fest change, but at last, seeing she did not move, she spoke 
to her in a different tone. 

" Nurse ! arouse, nurse ! Have you brought me no little 
present; no cake, no gay garters, no gloves of your own 

Vol. L— C 
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knitting! Dear nurse, you said it was my birthday. We 
inust have cheerfolness and blessing to-day, dear Alice." 

As Rosalind stooped to raise the old woman from her 
painful position, a clear, shrill whistle, as from a silver tube, 
sprang through the open casement. 

" You hear, nurse, my uncle's call — he is impatient of my 
tardiness — you will have the cake ready for my breakfast ?*' 

The woman looked up. "Where are you going?" 

'* Only to see my uncle take the kingfisher's nest from 
the Torrent of Lilies." 

" Mistress Rosalind !" exclaimed Alice, again moving on 
her knees, *' for the sake of the Almighty, go not on the 
water; you may go near it, or look at it, buf go not on it 
to-day. Promise me," she grasped her dress, " promise 
me, for the peace of the heart that often rocked you with its 
beating — promise me, promise me you will not go into a 
boat this day." 

" Well, then, indeed I will not ; you must tell me why 
when I return." She kissed her affectionately, and, turn- 
ing laughingly back as she was passing through the door, 
again reminded her of the cake she wished to be prepared 
for breakfast. 

It was long ere Alice Murrough moved from her knees ; 
and when she did, it was only to seat herself on the floor, 
and, drawing herself up, rock backward and forward with a 
slow and monotonous movement. 

*^ Bake I" she muttered ; ^* I baked and brewed for her 
long ago ! O Mother, most merciful ! She could know 
nothing ; and yet God put the words into her mouth just in 
time to save me from the sin of cursing the curses — ^that — 
but, oh blessed martyrs ! pray for us now, and at the hour 
of our death !" 

She then took out her beads, and while the beams of the 
morning sun broke gloriously through the sky, told over the 
litanies in which she trusted for the remission of her sins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

'Twas the corrupted light of knowledge hurlM 
Sin, Death, and Ignorance o'er all the world. 
That sun, like this (from which our sight we have), 
Gazed on too long, resumes the light he gave ; 
And when thick mists of doubts obscure his beams. 
Our guide is error, and our visions dreams. 

Denham. 

Leaving Alice Murrough to the conclusion of her oH- 
sons, we will proceed to inspect the interior of Lady Syd- 
ney's oratory, which was in no degree different from those 
of other prayer-closets, except that its furniture displayed 
exceeding richness. 

The little altar was of tortoise-shell inlaid with silver, the 
cross and figure of our Saviour of gold, and the moveable 
eyes of this rare piece of workmanship were composed of 
diamonds of the finest water. The tapers were of per- 
fumed wax ; and the draperies of the window, of black vel- 
vet from Genoa, were seamed, decorated, and looped with 
massive bullion fringe, while here and there a ponderous 
tassel appeared borne down by the weight of solid gold. 
The contents of this unique apartment consisted also of two 
carved ivory chairs, luxuriously cushioned with mineveff 
from whose high backs depended a full drapery of the same 
rich material, interspersed with golden trimming ; the has- 
socks were soft to kneel upon ; and a small table, valued as 
a precious relic by Lady Sydney, from the fact of its having 
been once in the possession of Thopias k Becket, supported 
an illuminated missal, and some other books of Catholic 
devotion. 

It is impossible to imagine a greater contrast than that 
presented by the two chambers we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe ; yet each was but the outward stamp of the inward 
spirit of its presiding destiny. Sir Everard's incongruous 
but curious assemblage of living and dead subjects con- 
nected with natural history, spoke Yiua ^\>^vdl\^^1 "^^ ^^^ 
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tions — a creature of kind and tender feelings — awake ta» 
and triumphing in, all the sympathies and mysteries of the 
Creator and his works ; while Lady Sydney's oratory — her 
chosen place of repose and study — told at once, not only of 
her faiih, but of its exclusive and gloomy character. No 
ray of light was suffered to enter in undimmed brightness ; 
the foot fell in all the secrecy of silence upon the sombre car- 
peting ; and the very air appeared folded within the recesses 
of the darkly tapestried walls. There was no sound within 
the sanctuary — the very attendant^ seated at her frame in the 
deep embrasure of the window, appeared nothing more than 
a well-organized piece of mechanism. Most Catholic fam- 
ilies then, as now, set apart a chamber for the sole purpose 
of prayer ; but Lady Sydney, except at the stated periods 
when custom and ceremony called her forth to meet her 
husband and preside over her mansion, spent her hours in 
this gloomy and magnificent cell, and would have formed no 
inapt representation of Night within her deep and silent 
dwelling. 

It was a strange coincidence, that on that very morning a 
single rose had been dropped, perhaps by the hand of her 
attendant, into a small crystal vase which stood upon a dark 
cabinet ; the beautiful flower bloomed, though sadly out of 
place, and its delicate pink, and green leaves, smiled upon 
each other as gayly as if it still reigned in the parterre with 
the fresh dew of heaven sparkling over it. Even as the 
rose, pure, fair, and beautiful, remained uncontaminated in 
that darkened chamber, so was there one feeling, one soli- 
tary feeling, which hallowed the cold bosom of the mistress 
of Sydney Pleasance. Proud, stern, ambitious, glorying in 
trampling beneath her feet every softer and gentler emotion 
— a bigot without religion, a woman without tenderness — 
there was yet one feeling at her heart, one echo within her 
breast, that rendered her, when under its influence, alto- 
gether human — turned the marble statue into a breathing 
body — sent the rich but lagging blood dancing through her 
▼eins — kindled her lofty eye with a bright yet with a mild 
influence — and softened her harsh voice into a pleasing mu- 
sic. This miracle-worker was the spirit of maternal aflec- 
tion. She had one son, whom she loved — as — as — but why 
seek for similes ? here they are not needed. She loved her 
•OR ai8 mothers on^ly love, as the^r have loved sinee the forixt^ 
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ation of the great globe hself, as they will lore until time 
passes into eternity. Be it remembered, that in the same 
proportion as was her coldness to others, so was her affec- 
tion for her child gifted with the tenderness of the dove and 
the strength of the eagle. 

Her marriage, unhappily for both her husband and her- 
self, had been, on her part, one of interest and convenience* 
Bom of an ancient Catholic house, the days of the Protec- 
torate had brought to her family dismay and desolation. 
Her father may be said to have died a victim to his creed, 
for he sunk under the oppression of unmerited insult and 
calumny ; and a youth, on whom her young affections had 
been poured out, with a zeal and truthfulness peculiar to her 
lofty nature, was cruelly slain in the civil wars. 

Sir Everard, attracted by her extreme beauty, and urged 
on by the kindliness of his own nature, saw nothing objec- 
tionable in the creed of the beautiful Catholic. **' God," he 
argued, with his usual simplicity, ^* would not have created 
so exquisite a specimen and doomed it to eternal obliteration ; 
it was the fairest leaf in the book of nature, and he would 
cherish it without heeding the reproofs he was likely to en- 
counter from Puritan priest or Puritan Protector." 

The widowed mother of this proud girl was in no state to 
scorn a Protestant alliance for her daughter ; she urged, en- 
treated, commanded, and Lady Sydney became a bride, with 
the full determination of proving to her mild husband that, 
though compelled to be his wife, she would follow the dic- 
tates of her conscience in all spiritual matters. 

Sir Everard was too devoted to dispute her will in any 
thing ; and it cannot be denied that there was about her that 
invisible power, often so fatally exercised by the strong- 
minded over the gentle, which becomes a weapon and not a 
staff in the hands of a woman of strong but unequal intel- 
lect : the very restraint put upon her Catholic feelings during 
the Protectorate had the natural effect of making her more 
secretly wedded to her faith, because it was opposition with- 
out reason. She heard men, cold, stern, and bitter beyond 
the power of description, railing against the very qualities 
for which they were themselves so disagreeably eminent ; 
while the elevated poetical imagery, so prominent in the prin- 
ciples and practice of her own church, appeared to Iv^t V;^C\.^ 
SLnd prejudiced mind of tenfold value vi^eti CQWU^u\ft^^*>^ 

C2 
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the plainness, which had degenerated into absolute vnfgarityr 
and brutal coarseness, among the ordinary followers of Pu- 
ritanism. 

Sir Everard extracted the honey, and his lady the gall, 
from every thing and everybody ; yet good might have 
arisen to each out of this dissimilarity, inasmuch as the 
mingling of opposites may form the most desirable combina- 
tion, had not Lady Sydney entertained a perfect contempt 
for her husband's simple tastes and feelings* It is to be la- 
mented that those who judge harshly of human nature too 
frequently judge rightly ; so many flaws and errors were de- 
veloped in the characters of those whom the baronet, in the 
warmth and innocence of his heart, had installed in his opin- 
ion as paragons of all earthly perfection, that, in a little time, 
his good word became a passport to the ill graces of his 
more penetrating lady-wife ; this, and numerous other differ- 
ences, produced a distrust — that first step to disunion — 
which increased as they grew older — for wisdom came not 
with their gathering years. 

Sir Everard's pursuits "kept him in innocency/' that in- 
nocency of heart and action which a judicious woman would 
have treasured /above all earthly possessions. The covert 
and weakly fosterage bestowed by Charles upon those of 
the Catholic faith awoke, or rather uproused, Lady Sydney's 
dangerous ambition. James succeeded his brother, and the 
cross and the cowl traversed our English streets triumph- 
antly, 

" The mass was sung, .; 

And the bells were rung," 

and Father Frank, who, under an assumed name, had expe- 
rienced the kind attention and protecting care of the liberal 
master of Sydney Pleasance, came forth in his proper char- 
acter of " a friar of orders — gray," but not grave ; and pos- 
itively said Latin grace at the table of his Protestant patron : 
he went further, he even hinted to Lady Sydney that Sir 
Everard might be wiled over, and Mistress Rosalind com- 
pelled to a change of faith ; to which the lady replied, " that 
Sir Everard was hardly worth converting, and as to Mis- 
tress Rosalind, the time would soon arrive when she must be 
domiciled elsewhere, despite her husband's ridiculous attach- 
ment to the base-born ofl^pring of his dissipated brother." 



Reasons for her dislike to this innocent and unfortunate 
girl will in time appear ; but having mentioned the devoted 
attachment manifested by Lady Sydney to her son, we must 
make some note of the handsome and gallant Captain. BasM 
Sydney, the very flower and pink of the army of King 
James. 

Basil was the second son of this ill-^assorted marriage, 
and entered as a soldier during the lifetime of his elder brother, 
whose naturally weak constitution yielded at last to the pres- 
sure of disease ; at fifteen the young ensign found himself 
the heir of his house. How blessed are the feelings of 
youth, how totally unselfish ! this event occasioned him but 
one sensation — sorrow for his brother's death. He knew 
how deeply beloved of his father was this boy ; even at that 
young age his observation taught him that this parent was 
a being more to love than to counsel with, and he deter- 
mined to pursue steadily the course upon which he had en- 
tered : his father's letters breathed the very essence of ten- 
derness. 

*» Gome to us," he said ; " why should you continue with 
the unruly, when all the calm and quiet of a virtuous and 
happy life await you here? You are now all we have 
upon earth to love. It is a fearful thing to hear the gather- 
ing storm, and to feel that our only one may be exposed to 
its violence. You have never been with us except during 
the intervals of study, yet your mother's heart clings to you 
as to nothing else in life ; it is your name, and your name 
only, can call the mantling blood to her cheek. Come to 
us, my son ; old Andrew mews your hawks with his wonted 
care and skill ; the falcon, the tassel-gentle, the jack-merlin, 
and that rare bird, the blood-red rook from Turkey, would 
aflford you sport ; their reclaiming, dieting, and practice 
might pleasure kings. The dogs, 1 am told, are in good 
training ; and you remember that one of the qualifications 
which Xenophon praises in his Cyrus was, that he hunted 
wild beasts. 1 speak not of my own recreations, which 
may be all too simple for a youth whose first toy was a 
broadsword ; albeit he who is gone loved the hum of bird 
and bee, the music of the lark, and the small note of the 
honest robin, with all the purity of a naturalist— he was the 
more fit for heaven l** 
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Such was the tone of the father's letter : that of the 
mother's was different. 

** Much as I am afflicted, much at I miss your brother, I 
would not have you, my son, confined to a life of inglorious 
ease. I have commended you earnestly to the care of those 
holy men who are constantly about the person of our blessed 
ruler, and I make no doubt you will be preserved from the 
snares of the ungodly, although your father insisted on your 
being brought up in his creed ; the life and actions of our 
good king (whose piety is thrown over this still too much 
misguided nation, as a shield for its defence) will doubtless 
train your fine mind into the right path. God knows how 
my heart yearns towards you, longs to embrace you, dearest 
object of my torn affections ; yet I would hear of you as 
creating greatness around you, and distinguishing yourself 
in the extermination of your king's enemies." 

It is impossible not to admire the spirit of self-denial that 
influenced Lady Sydney's advice to her son : she would 
have him great, would have him distinguished, though at the 
sacrifice of those maternal feelings that sprang more warmly 
than ever within her bosom. She had also another object to 
answer — ^the wiling her son from the faith of his father to 
the faith of his mother. 

Sir Everard had been firm and authoritative on this point, 
if on no other ; and conceiving the honour of his family at 
stake, had watched over the creed of his sons with a care- 
fulness which, despite his simplicity on ordinary matters, 
neither his wife nor her confessor could frustrate or over- 
come. 

Basil was now in the midst of a Catholic camp, and 
Lady Sydney had agents ready and willing to play upon the 
spirit and inexperience of the young and ardent soldier. 
What would she not sacrifice for the certainty of his salva- 
tion ! She endeavoured to persuade herself that she would 
hail his death as a blessing, were she satisfied of his de- 
parture in ^* the true faith ;'* as it was, her ambition, her 
imagination, her pent-up feelings of affection, all found some- 
thing to dwell upon and cherish in this idolized being. It is 
even doubtful, had he remained at home, that he could have 
obtained so great a hold over his mother's affections ; for 
then there would not have been a possibility of conveying 
him to the land of Romance, and investing him with the 
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attributes and achievements of a hero. Though she thus 
panted for distinction for her child, her tenderness increased ; 
every scrap of his handwriting found its resting-place within 
his mother's bosom ; his mmiature was the treasure, next to 
himself, nearest her heart ; in times of public tumult, she 
looked for his being classed above all others in feats of 
arms ; and in the piping times of peace, she hoped he 
would shme forth the statesman of his country. 

Interwoven with Lady Sydney's religious enthusiasm was 
a strong spirit of superstition ; not alone that species of 
superstition which bends the knee and hallows the relic, but 
a superstition of a much darker character — a seeking after 
mysteries, a diving into unknown things ; a thirsting for 
knowledge which, if properly directed, would have made her 
wise, but, as it was, only rendered her wicked : every star 
that rose silently and brightly to pursue its appointed path 
in the blue heavens, to her seemed sent on some especial 
embassy for the furtherance or impeding of her puny ends 
and aims ; many and long were her night-watches, either 
from the open casement of her oratory, or from a ruined 
turret of a portion of the building, which had fallen into 
picturesque decay ; and oflen had she frightened the timid 
bird from its nesting bough, and the no less timid hare from 
its evening meal, while sweeping, dark, lonely, and majestic, 
to whatever spot in her domain presented the most unob- 
structed view of some favourite planet, where, enveloped in 
the midnight folds of her velvet mantle — her head drawn to 
its full and noble height — her dark eye gleaming and flash- 
ing like a meteor beneath her white and towering but con-* 
tracted forehead — her hands now clasped, now extended, 
according to the alterations clearly perceptible to her eagle 
ken in her planet's course. Lady Sydney would watch and 
pray with the spirit of a Pythoness for whatever she desired, 
were it for good or for evil ; thus communing with the 
mysteries of the starry heavens by night, and steeping her 
spirit in the darker observances of her church by day, her 
character assumed a decided and peculiar cast, sadly at 
variance with the feelings natural to her age and sex. 

Lady Sydney had concluded her morning orisons ; chid- 
den her attendant in a low but harsh tone, forasmuch as the 
precious chalice, containing holy water, had been deceived 
of a crown of thorns which she^had i|^\aeed\x^\i\V^^ v^^sk^ 
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bleraatic of the ruggedness of the world and the cruelty of 
its ways; and, finally, taken up her breviary, which she 
looked not in, for her eyes were fixed on the features of a 
beautiful Madonna that smiled dimly from forth the gloomy 
niche wherein she was curtained, when a low and particular 
knock at the door intimated that Father Frank demanded 
admittance. The worthy priest entered with a more joyous 
expression of countenance than was even his wont, happy- 
hearted though he was ; a smile elongated his mouth, and 
lent a brightness to his gray and sunken eyes, of which every 
other feature of his jovial and rubicund countenance partook. 
Nothing of austerity was there about the good father, nothing 
harsh, nothing naturally unkind ; he was one of those who 
create a summer atmosphere around them, and if the blight 
of prejudice occasionally fell on and cankered the kindly 
fruits of so good a temperament, it was evidently the efiect 
of education, not the natural habit of his mind ; even Lady 
Sydney's austerity could not conquer his free and happy 
nature. 

After the usual morning salutations had passed. Lady 
Sydney waited for the holy man to convey the information 
of which he seemed brimful ; her eye questioned, though her 
lip spoke not, and after some, hesitation he commenced : — 

'* Sir Everard has gone forth earlier even than usual, to 
entrap the nest of some unwary bird, for I encountered him 
and his shadow near the river ; he may meet with a most 
extraordinary, I may say joyful, surprise on his return." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Lady Sydney. " Have you then, 
father, condescended to prepare such a surprise for the lord 
of Sydney Pleasance \ Have you procured him a goldfinch 
with three wings instead of two ? Or," she added, with a 
smile that had more of the bitter than the sweet in its com-* 
position, " has some one of the village urchins presumed 
again to play upon the credulity of the chief of an ancient 
house, and sent forth a pigeon painted as a crow, to induce 
him to believe in a new race of — what do you term them ?" 

»• Corvi." 

** And have they further presumed to consult you on this 
impertinence ?" 

Father Frank fidgeted on his seat in rather an undignified 
manner, for the story militated sadly against himself, inas- 
much as he was shrewdly suspected of having more to do 
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"With the trick than was exactly in accordance with his pro- 
fession. 

** Please you," he replied after a pause, ** it has nothingi^ 
to do with the tastes of Sir Everard" (the priest had dis 
carded the title " patron'' since the avowal of James's senti41 
ments), ** and yet it has ; he will he most joyfully astonished, <r 
and, I warrant me, so wUl Mistress Rosalind and your lady- 
ship." 

" Holy father," interrupted Lady Sydney, with more than 
usual gravity, " 1 have lived too long in the world to feel or 
testify much astonishment at any thing : I leave those sensa- 
tions to girls and — " 

She paused for a title sufficiently dignified to apply to her 
husband, whom she honoured for her own sake, and yet in 
accordance with his pursuits, which she despised ; and Fa- 
ther Frank filled up the pause by drawing a letter from his 
vest. It would be needless to describe the change that 
passed over the countenance of Lady Sydney : in an instant 
her proud dignity and coldness had gone ; she sprang from 
her seat and extended her hand with the panting eagerness 
with which a lover seeks to grasp the reply to the first son- 
net his heart has penned to a beloved but absent mistress. 
Before the flush of joyful anticipation had descended from 
her brow, her lips paled and quivered, and the haughty 
woman, but devoted mother, could only articulate the words, 
*^ My son !" when she sank back into her seat, overpowered 
by the hope mingled with anxiety which is inseparable from 
the handwriting of a cherished object and friend. 

**' Captain Sydney wrote to me, poor sinner that I am ! 
fearing the surprise would be too much for you and for 
my honoured friend, saying, that now the tumult occasioned 
by the acquittal of the most heretical bishops had somewhat 
subsided in the camp at Hounslow,he had received leave of 
absence for a few days, and that he would gladly avail him- 
self of the permission to visit a home from which he had 
been so long estranged." 

Lady Sydney seized the letter, and pressed it to her 
lips, ejaculating, " Now, the Almighty be praised ! Blessed 
Mary, 1 thank thee ! My beloved child !" — and then eagerly 
perused its contents. When she had ended, the expression 
of joy and triumph had passed from het p^t \>iq^^ ^\A ^^ 
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sat abstracted and absorbed, until recalled to herself by a 
question from Father Frank. 

1^ *•* Heard your ladyship how sped the Duchess of Modena 
jj.ince her jetum from her pilgrimage to Loretto, to offer 
yp prayers that a succession might be given to the crown ?" 
*^ No : how should I hear, holy father ; or, hearing, think 
' now of it ? And yet I would that the tone and feeling of his 
letter lacked nothing.*' 

** Feeling,*' repeated the friar ; <* dear lady, I see no lack 
of feeling in his letter. He was ever full of feeling, from 
the time he used to climb my knee, holding a linnet in his 
hand — you remember the linnet — and saying so prettily to 
the bird, that it might pull hair enough out of my eyebrows 
to build it a nest." 

" The spirit I could wish," continued Lady Sydney, with- 
out noticing the reminiscence of Father Frank, <' it is not in 
him ; and yet 'tis very hard to judge. But I shall see him — 
see him once more ; my noble, noble boy !" 

She then again turned over the written page, and, for the 
first time, her eye rested on the date. She started, and grew 
pale ; then, fixing her eye upon the friar's kind, inexpressive 
countenance, she slowly inquired if her calculation was cor- 
rect, and if the present was the twentieth of the month. He 
replied in the affirmative. The lady rose from her seat, and 
paced up and down the chamber without any visible intent ; 
then taking from off the table a silver bell, she rang it hast- 
ily. The summons was answered by a page in rich but 
sombre livery. 

" Tell Mistress Rosalind I would speak with her." 

" Please you, madam, Mistress Rosalind is away with my 
master and Ralph Bradwell after some birds." 

** Father Frank," said the lady, when the lad had with- 
drawn, " you have ever been a faithful friend to my father's 
house. In the days of your adversity it was remembered to 
you ; in the days of your prosperity I trust it will not be 
forgotten." 

^* Madam, you say what is just, and» by God's blessing, 
you will not be disappointed." 

" Mistress Rosalind — " the lady paused ; Father Frank 
filled up the sentence. 

" Truly, Mistress Rosalind Sydney is — ^" 
"Call her not Sydney," interrupted the proud dame ; *' calJ 
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her not Sydney ; albeit the name is heretical, 'tis a noble 
name, and should not be degraded.** 

*< Please you then, my lady, how is the maiden to be des- 
ignated ? She has ever been acknowledged the niece of his 
honour Sir Everard." 

^^ Listen, sir. The terms of her reception here are well 
known to you and to herself : the illegitimate offspring of my 
husband's profligate brother should never have sat at my 
table, were it not that Sir Everard promised to that brother 
on his death-bed that he would nurture and protect his child. 
She was, in conformity with that pledge, brought to Eng- 
land ; transported with her nurse from an obscure Irish 
cabin ; and suffered to remain as one of the family, to dress 
and associate as if she were of legal birth. I do not deny 
that there have been times when my heart has yearned to- 
wards the girl ; when I have almost wished — " 

The lady again paused ; and the priest, who knew her 
proud heart well, had ample time to consider why it was that, 
just as her son was on the eve of arriving, she should talk 
and think of Mistress Rosalind, who was . nominally left to 
the management of her uncle — which signified that she was 
left to her own direction in all other things, so she accom- 
panied him in his morning rambles, and played his favourite 
airs on the harpsichord in the evening. Sir Everard cared 
but little how her time was occupied during mid-day, if these 
pleasant services were duly performed. 

** Father," recommenced the lady abruptly, " hast any be- 
lief in omens — in the mysteries of the horoscope — in the sin 
of witchcraft ?" 

** Of a truth," replied the friar, perplexed between the ne- 
cessity for humouring his patroness and his desire to appear 
strong in mind, '^ of a truth, the stars are not placed in the 
heavens for nothing; and as to omens, I myself have heard 
the death-watch tick — tick — tick ! A very disagreeable 
noise, believe me, lady, is that of the death-watch ; but all 
these things can be overcome, exorcised, by the blessing of 
the holy saints, and laid in the Dead Sea without fear or 
molestation, save to themselves." 

Lady Sydney looked contemptuously on the poor priest ; 
her natural strength of mind was perpetually warring with 
her superstition, and she knew not upon which to clin^ — 
now trusting to the one, now con&dmg Xo X\ie o>X\Kt» ^tvax^- 

Vol. L—D 
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garded Father Frank more from habit than esteem, and often 
convicted him, in her own mind, for want of zeal ; she seemed 
irresolute as to whether she might train him to her purpose, 
yet without assistance she could not accomplish the object 
upon which she was bent. 

" The lady of the priory of St. Mary's is well known to 
you r' 

" She is ; and a more devout woman your ladyship could 
not have named." 

" I take it for granted that she remembers me 1" 

^* It is not easy to forget so noble a patroness." 

'^She receives young ladies to complete their educa- 
tion r 

" She does — but she is very particular — only those of un- 
contaminated blood have ever experienced the sanction of her 
countenance, or the safeguard of her care." 

•• Think you," inquired the lady, somewhat sternly, ** that 
she would hesitate to receive Mistress Rosalind, if I desired 
it?" 

" Send Mistress Rosalind to a convent !" exclaimed Fa- 
ther Frank, in undisguised astonishment. 

** The young woman's education has been too long neg* 
lected, and must be seen to. I should have thought of it be- 
fore — but no time must be lost. Father, you must convey 
Mistress Rosalind to St. Mary's this very day." 

**Have you forgotten, madam, that she is of heretical 
faith?" 

" Are you afraid of her conversion ? Methinks, good fa- 
ther, you lack zeal." 

** Now Heaven forgive you, lady," replied the friar, " it is 
an evil accusation ; — but the laws are strict." 

" This twill render them less so," said Lady Sydney, 
drawing a purse, heavy with gold, from her girdle, and pla- 
cing it in the friar's hand. " See that you tell the holy 
mother I desire the girl to be treated with all courtesy and 
kindness ; my only command is, that she be not suffered 
to leave the convent, on any pretext whatever, without my 
permission." 

" But, Sir Everard,'* hinted the meek padre. 

" Sir Everard, sir, will agree with me in the necessity of 
removing this child instantly. It cannot but be known to 
you that more than one of the court gallants will accompany 
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my son here ; think you that a maid, and such a raaid as 
Rosalind, under such peculiar circumstances, would be alto- 
gether safe, even under this roof, while in the society of such 
as constitute the camp and court of our blessed king? You 
know, holy father, that for a time he was himself joined to 
Baal, and the worshippers thereof; and though, by much chas- 
tening, he has arrived at a knowledge of the true faith, and 
hath no more communing with evil, yet his followers, young, 
gay, and thoughtless, can hardly be fitting companions for a 
modest maiden." 

** Then Mistress Rosalind only remains away while they 
abide heref' 

Lady Sydney looked at the friar as though she would 
read his inmost thoughts, and replied, *' As she may desire. 
In one word, father, will you do my bidding? It is for 
Rosalind's own safety; and I promise that after I have 
spoken to Sir Everard, he will be in no way displeased. 
The girl is gone with the baronet, as you know, on some 
foolish excursion ; you can wile her away either in a boat 
or in one of our carriages, it matters not which ; only this — 
if she return here, there will be crying, and leave-taking, and 
all that farewelling which children love ; and in the mean 
time my son may come ; and I tell you, father, they shcUl 
never meet /'* 

As the lady ceased, the door of her oratory flew open, and 
Alice Murrough stood, unbidden, undesired, upon the thresh- 
old ; her eyes gleamed with an expression of exultation, of 
triumph almost, whicli she did not endeavour to conceal. 

It was a singular picture, — both women tall, stately, and 
powerful — ^both agreeing in the same belief — both the vic- 
tims of superstition — both proud of their descent, and yet so 
dissimilar in bearing and in conduct. The fire that lurked and 
lingered in the deep eyes of the lady of Sydney Pleasance, 
and which great events alone could kindle, burned with a 
continued fierceness in the restless orbs of Alice Murrough ; 
a fierceness so intense that it threatened its own extinction, 
and gave her at times the appearance of a maniac. Both 
were fearful women ; and as they stood, the one opposite 
the other, Father Frank, with a devout cross, wished himself 
anywhere but where he was. 

** You said, * they shall never meet^* " re^ft^l^d ftJCvcfe 
more than once. " You said, lady, * xVie^ ^?i^ Tv«s«t Ts^R^^^.*^ 
tfft Jsa/ that what is doomed is doomed \ do '^ct>oe»x% ^^ 
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yer worst, 'tis all the same ; ye cannot twist the rope, nor 
untwist it ; 'tis done at the birth by a stronger hand than 
yours or mine. The will of God be done ! The will of the 
blessed saints be done ! So let it be ! so let it be ! And 
where will ye send my child, who has been twelve years 
this blessed day under your roof? I know where you will 
send her — to St. Mary's. Oh that the poor maiden could 
be content there ! but she won't, 'tis not her rede ; and the 
time will come, as surely as there's a God in heaven, when 
those who look down upon her will be glad to eat at her 
table. Any way, I am content : is she not in the Lord's 
keeping ? I thought her time was done here when I heard 
who was coming ; and many changes will come ere Rosa- 
lind Sydney again crosses the threshold of Sydney Plea- 
sance. But my everlasting curse, the ban of a Murrough, 
shall be on you and yours if you put that child's life in dan- 
ger. Look ye, Lady Sydney," and she advanced so close 
to the haughty dame that she felt the hot breath upon her 
cheek — " look ye, others can see sights, and dream dreams, 
and maybe spell the heavens, as well as you : 'tis not un- 
known to me what is in store for the dark-eved maid of the 
Boyne water. Many's the prayer and many's the charm 
awaiting her above that sky that you strive to read (God en- 
lighten you !) with eyes of flesh. Your blessing, this fine 
morning, holy father," she continued, turning to Father 
Frank, apparently no longer mindful of Lady Sydney's 
presence ; and after sinking on her knees before the priest, 
who gave the required benediction as quickly as possible, 
she stalked from the chamber without further ceremony or 
leave-taking of any sort. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The world had never taken so full note 

Of what thou art, hadst thou not been undone ; 

And only thy afflictions have begot 

More fame than thy best fortunes could have done ; 

For ever by adversity are wrought 

The greatest works of admiration ; 

And all the fair examples of renown 

Out of distress and misery are grown. 

Daniel. 

*' Doubtless you are a brilliant fellow, and a gay ; yet, 
methinks, for a court gallant, most wonderfully silent. 
What would the merrimakers of the court, or the jolly gal- 
lants of the camp, say to this mood of melancholy ? or King 
James himself, right noble, right honourable as he is ? You, 
his prime favourite, the spirited Cuthbert Raymond, the 
flower of his Irish 6hivalry, the youth who, according to his 
majesty's compliment, would as soon miss his sword as his 
mass — what, I say, would he say to this murky humour V* 

" Go on, go on, Captain Basil Sydney, go on ; merry be 
your heart ; you are going home — hornet where a kind 
father, a tender mother, will hail your coming as though it 
were a saint's day or a festival — heigh-ho !" 

" Heigh-ho ! art in love, man 1 It may be with a madonna 
then, or with thyself; but no, no, thou art esteemed by 
others far more than by thyself. What ails thee, Cuthbert f 

«* The cloud comes athwart the sky, yet we know not 
whence it comes ; so cannot I tell how or why is my gloom. 
I am not often thus. Many a time have I cheered and 
chased your evil thoughts, and made you merry when those 
thoughts were sad. But the times are troublous, the people 
discontented ; the change of the great officers, whereby the 
treasury was put into commission with two professed Catho- 
lics among them, my Lords Bellasis and Dover, has in- 
creased that discontent with the professors of your religion, 
Basil ; and the appointment of my Lord Tyrconnel to suc- 
ceed Clarendon as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, though de- 
lightful for us, 18, methinks, sorry newa tot x\\e'?tQX^^Vdx^r 

D2 
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" Granted, all granted, Cuthbert ; we poor Protestants 
are likely to chew the bit, the poisoned bit, that has been 
kept for our exclusive use by the tender mercies of mother 
church — grandmother church I should say. But the scale 
will turn ; see-saw, saw-see — so goes the world." 

** And then we shall bite no more, but be bitten in our 
turn : pray ye, when this comes to pass, Captain Sydney, 
look with compassion on your poor friend Cuthbert, and 
suffer him to buff your belt — to brighten your spurs — to 
saddle your horse — that so he be not shot or starved by the 
avenger I" 

There was a peculiar tone in this speech, and it was more- 
over accompanied by a smart blow of the riding- whip to 
hasten his horse^s speed, which made his cooler companion 
pause ere he replied to it. 

Cuthbert Raymond was an Irishman and a Catholic, and 
yet the chosen, cherished friend of Captain Sydney. He 
was brave, spirited* and daring ; somewhat prone to conten- 
tion, but, being in a quarrel, comported himself with a wild 
generosity which might not unjustly be termed romance. 
He was a great favourite of the king, and consequently 
looked upon with much jealousy by many of the Protestant 
officers, the majority of whom were strongly suspected of 
favouring the pretensions of William of Orange. 

Cuthbert did not deserve either jealousy or suspicion ; he 
was too brave, too reckless of consequences, to heed the 
signs and bearings of the times. He loved the toil and din 
of war, and the only thing that made him complain of the 
tented camp at Hounslow was the inglorious ease in which 
he lived. He was in all things a most rigid Catholic ; his 
lofty mind dwelt with enthusiasm on the rites and mysteries 
of so poetical a religion ; in sincerity and truth venerating 
the priesthood, constant in his confessions, and giving, with 
a liberality which deprived him of many of the enjoyments 
of his age and rank, to the masses and ceremonies so pom- 
pously patronised and shared in by the weak-minded but un- 
fortunate James. 

Basil Sydney was cast in a stronger but not a better 
mould ; he cannot be aescribed as a fervent Protestant, yet 
he despised Romanism and Puritanism with a most perfect 
contempt. Much of the wit and gallantry of the court of 
Charles haunted the camp of his Catholic brother, and though 
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the more difisipated were not men wlio could tarnish the 
high-minded Basil, yet few of the young are altogether proof 
against the perpetual and exciting jest which the reckless 
level at good principles. Angry and abashed they ever are 
at first ; but it too frequently happens that the sentiment of 
the poet is reversed, and that those 

** Who come to pray, 
Remain to scoif." 

Basil was, politically speaking, a decided Protestant; the 
term, to his ear, was pregnant with the freedom and glory 
of England. He was proud of being an Englishman, and 
he was proud of being a Protestant — he would have died 
for the name, though of the faith he knew but little : the 
more it was endangered, the more did he hold to it — with 
all the tenacity of a generous mind, the stronger did he feel 
its claims upon his support. He would have given worlds 
that his mother had not been a Catholic, for then he could 
have hated Catholicism with a more entire hatred. He was, 
perhaps, over-fond of bantering his friend Cuthbert on the 
subject of fasts and feasts, and friars' sanctity and the 
pope's infallibility, and a host of other superstitious rites or 
opinions ; he loved to draw him out — to excite his indigna- 
tion, for then, as he would aflerward say, he appeared to 
the best advantage. Basil Sydney would do this quietly 
and calmly, as if he were in earnest ; and Cuthbert Raymond 
would reply hotly, after the fashion of his country — and 
then, when the heat was over, laugh at his own impetuosity. 

Basil, by his English prudence and forethought, had ex- 
tricated Cuthbert from many a scrape ; and Cuthbert had 
not spared the powerful interest he possessed in the Catho- 
lic court, for the benefit of his Protestant friend : thus, the 
young men were united by that strong bond of friendship, 
mutual service ; and though Basil was generally grave and 
thoughtful, there were times, as we have seen, when he 
would relax therefrom, and change character with his more 
Yolatile associate. 

" Cuthbert," replied Basil, after a long pause, reining up 
his horse and drawing closer to his friend, *' that was said 
somewhat bitterly ; and let us resolve, now that the QoUtlc^ 
of our conntry are in such a distteastuY ^^oxvdAVtfm^Xi^V'^N^ "cis^ 
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cha6ng together on religious subjects. The time has been, 
and I fear me is fast returning, when every man's hand may 
be lifted against his brother ; when — but I will not antici- 
pate evil ; upon its demon pinions it flies swiftly enough, 
and is certainly winging its way towards us. Only promise 
me, Cuthbert, that you will not moot this point, and, for the 
sake of the friendship I so dearly prize, I will be equally 
careful." 

Basil Sydney extended his hand, which was eagerly 
grasped. Another pause ensued ; and at a sudden turn in 
the bridle-path, the travellers reached a point where the 
route they journeyed was intersected by two cross-roads. 

" A pretty puzzle," quoth Raymond, who held the rank of 
major in his majesty's forces ; " we have crossed so far 
from Southampton well, left Culverly in its proper place, 
but this New Forest would puzzle a conjurer — vistas and 
paths — and here we are. Now, gallant captain, your know- 
ledge of the locale would be useful." 

" This turn," replied his comrade, " is new to me. I 
have been so little at home that the memory of the by-roads 
fades from my remembrance ; indeed the foresters are ever 
changing the way^. Jemmings !" calling forward one of 
the two servants who, well armed and mounted, followed 
their masters ; " can you tell which path we are to take?" 

The attendant touched his cap a la militaire, and was as 
much at fault as his master, though not by any means dis- 
posed to acknowledge it. 

" There used to be a course somewhere hereabouts, your 
honour, leading to the Pleasance, because I particularly re- 
member that by the old oak near Sydney park-gate lived 
Cicely Maynard's mother. Sydney park must be some- 
what near, to my thinking— and the smoke used to come 
curling, curling up through the trees, just like the puff out 
of the great gun what we call * Blue Bill,' — out of the wrong 
side of a compliment to the Prince of Orange, your honour. 
I always used to know when Dame Maynard was a^cooking, 
by the smoke.*' 

" Very likely," replied Captain Sydney ; " but I do not 
see what the smoke has to do wiih the case ; there used 
certainly to be a road different from either of those, Jem- 
mings." ; 

'« That's what I say, please yj^r honour ; not but what 
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there's plenty of roads, and to spare : one — and the one we're 
on — and the two cross ones, and those twenty or thirty foot- 
ways made by the forest horses." 

*^ Diable !" exclaimed the impatient Irishman ; " let us 
take some road — all the roads, rather than stand here." 

** Go all the roads at once !" laughed Basil. 

" If I could only see Cicely's — that is — Dame Maynard's 
smoke," muttered lemmings. *^ I'll just go up that bit of a 
hill, your honour, and reconnoitre." 

As Jeramings turned his large black steed to the ascent, 
Cuthbert Raymond could not avoid echoing Basil's laugh, 
though from a different cause ; the tall bony form of the 
honest soldier was hard and perpendicular, his massive 
shoulders appeared as if hewn out of the solid rock, and his 
arms told of exceeding strength ; his hair was long and 
gray, giving a wild and picturesque appearance to his high 
features. 

^' Behold !" exclaimed Raymond, " behold the votary of 
Cupid, nay, Cupid himself — ' Venus's runaway !' St. Pa- 
trick ! that such a fellow should be in love ! Fancy, only 
fancy his talking of hearts and darts, and flames and dames, 
and all the necessary tackle for love-catching ! Didst ever 
see this Cicely ?" 

" Faith, I forget. Oh, yes, I did ; and Jemmmgs, poor 
elephant, is faithful as a turtle-dove ; a queer, honest, excel- 
lent fellow, attached to Cicely Maynard — ^Dame Maynard's 
flesh-pots — Blue Bill — as his long gun is called in our 
company, and myself! I believe I have named them as 
they stand in his aflections." 

*< Good ! But I suppose he has gained some information 
from that gipsy-looking woman, who has started almost 
supematurally out of the hill-side ; by Jupiter, there's an- 
other, and another, and another ! see how he backs his 
horse. I wonder is he afraid of an attack — Ah ! here he 
comes — well, Jemmings ?" 

** Please your honours, yon woman, whom I take to be 
no other than queen of the band of beggars which infest 
the country, says this here road leads straight to Sydney 
Pleasance, and that is a short way to Beaulieu." 

** Where my sister is !" exclaimed Major Raymond, as 
they continued their journey. ^ I did not recollect «.\\% ^'^ 
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60 near to Sydney Pleasance ; I must visit her, and that 
before two days elapse." 

'* Is she handsome, Cuthbert ? If not, she can be no 
sister of yours." 

" Thanks for the compliment. Margaret is, I believe, 
considered handsome ; but brothers are bad judges of their 
sisters' beauty. She is a clever, enterprising girl ; quick 
and ready-witted, a brunette of the darkest hue, but, I hear, 
a great favourite with her superior ; she possesses a talent 
for the acquirement of languages, whether of ancient or 
modern usage ; is also somewhat fond of the abstruse and 
occult sciences." 

*' A philosopher in hood and kirtle !" 

*^Not quite that either. Mag is a thorough woman! 
it is easy to know as much by the kindling of her 
dark deep eye; and, moreover, full of woman's vani- 
ties. I am told I shall find her marvellously improved, 
and I hope so ; two, alone, as we are in this weary world, 
ought to be united in heart ; and, to speak the truth, Mag 
was no great favourite of mine as a child ; she was ever 
striving for the mastery, and I used to delight in teasing her ; 
however, she must be somewhat about eighteen or nineteen 
now, and has learned wisdom. Poor thing ! it was very 
sad to be obliged to seek, among your cold English, a refuge 
from the storms of her own land." 

** Cold Englishr-^weW done, Cuthbert, well done ! by 
Jove ! If we are not ready to light and fire off, like you, 
we are cold English directly. But what have we here ?" 

Captain Sydney's inquiry was elicited by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a low antique travelling carriage, of the calash 
description, open at the front, but partially covered over by 
a leathern head, from which depended a deep curtain of 
the {same material ; this curtain was fringed and scalloped 
in the Spanish fashion ; and the machine was drawn by two 
handsome Spanish mules, exactly at the pace which suited 
their own convenience. This foreign looking carriage con- 
tained two persons, females evidently, from the first glance 
obtained by our gentlemen travellers. We say the first 
glance, because a jolly, good-humoured friar, whose stinted 
cowl served ill to cover his shaven crown, and who jogged 
on leisurely by the side of the Spanish mules, on a well- 
trained ambling jennet, the moment he perceived the gay 
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eavalier&i who were about to cross his path, caused the little 
cavalcade under his guidance to halt, and applied himself with 
much earnestness to tie and pin the fantastic curtains of the 
carriage he so zealously escorted. He succeeded in his exer- 
tions so well, that, by the time the cavaliers arrived at the 
spot where the party halted, there was nothing to be seen 
below the covering except the feet and farthingales of the 
fair occupants. 

** Why, Father Frank ! my venerable and esteemed play- 
fellow, how is it that, instead of welcoming us, you stand 
there securing a cage, lest your fair birds should fly far 
from your paternal care 1" 

" Ah ! Master Basil !" replied the friar, the tears of affec- 
tionate welcome glistening in his eyes as he seized the hand 
of Captain Sydney, *^ my old heart warms to you ; a thou- 
sand welcomes would I have given you ere now, but duty, 
master, duty — duty, I say, first, and pleasure after. God 
bless you, my brave boy," he added tenderly ; ** go on your 
way, the sun is sinking fast, .and your lady mother waits 
your coming." 

" Let me first present you to my friend — one of your own 
triumphing faith, good father — an Irish ofiicer of right royal 
descent. Major Cuthbert Raymond, this is — " 

A shriek, or rather a howl of frightful sound, burst from 
the carriage as Basil spoke ; the curtain was torn from the 
fastening which the friar had so cautiously, and, as he ima- 
gined, so firmly arranged, and the singular face of Alice 
Murrough was protruded ; her eyes glared wildly upon the 
young Irishman, who sat his horse with an uncovered head, 
in compliment to the priest. 

Having gazed but for a moment, she sank back by the 
side of her young companion, who evinced much astonish- 
ment by a single gesture ; but at the same time, with that 
innate feeling of propriety which never forsakes a modest 
woman, shielded her face carefully from the admiring look 
which Basil Sydney bestowed on the countenance of his 
lovely but stranger cousin. 

Poor Father Frank was in a terrible dilemma ; he had 
mounted his jennet, and was obliged to dismount again — 
no easy task for one of such rotundity. He entreated his 
friend Basil to hasten to Sydney Pleasance, while Basil 
endeavoured, but in vain, to catch a secoxv^ ^vcck^^^ ^^ "^^ 
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fair maid's face ; the priest called for pins, and the serving- 
men who attended had not where wiih to supply him ; he 
scolded Alice, who, with folded arms, continued rocking her- 
self backward and forward, not heeding in the slightest 
degree his reproofs ; finally, he succeeded in stowing him- 
self, as a wall of defence, into the already well-filled ma- 
chine, and desired the coachman to drive on without any 
leave-taking. 

As the cavalcade proceeded unwieldily on its way, the two 
ofiicers and their servants drew up on a little eminence to 
watch the movements of the party that had most marvel- 
lously excited both their risibility and their interest. 

<' Never was poor priest in such a taking,'^ said Basil ; 
** the women must be a precious freight. Didst mark the 
young one, Cuthbert? I never saw such eyes; had that 
fair lady been within the ken of King Charlie, methinks she 
would not be bound for a nunnery, as this young creature 
certainly is." 

" No, faith ; your king, Basil, was no paragon of virtue. 
But who can that wild old woman be ? she seemed but ill 
inclined to play duenna. Ha ! the priest can manage it no 
longer; out he gets — mark how he wipes his brow, and 
shakes his head at us ; make feint to gallop back. Well 
done, Basil, for now he trundles in again ; and hark ! didst 
hear the laugh that, borne upon the breeze, makes such 
light and cheerful music ? Oh ! but the laugh of a young 
girl is sweet ! Not the bright clarion of a victor's troop 
rings half so gayly on the mountain's side as the merry 
laughter even of a milkmaid in her mirth! How often, 
Basil, in my boyish days, has my heart danced to all the 
pleasant sounds that floated through the air of my own Irish 
home. My father loved the pomp, parade, and hospitality 
of ancient times ; the bugle hung without his castle-gate, and 
was never thought to sound too often ; the few who paid the 
rents, which he called * tribute,' might stay within our halls 
for aye, and never hear a question as to their departure. 
The rites and penances of his religion were to him but as a 
relaxation ; yet few had made more pilgrimages to far-off 
lands. But Cromwell was no respecter of any creed except 
his own ; and, truth to tell, my father did not hesitate to 
provoke his puritanical displeasure. The dance — the fes- 
tival was ended ! There arose from our towers a dark red 
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flame, a smoke so dense that the bewildered birds which 
had dwelt amid the turrets and trees were suffocated on the 
wing, and fell unresistingly into the burning ruins. Our 
thralls were hunted by the blood bay-hound, and — " 

The young man's eye grew dark, and his lips became 
compressed, when Basil Sydney, remembering well the tale 
of the ruined fortunes of the house of Raymond, laid his 
hand kindly upon the arm of his impetuous friend, and 
smiling in his face, besought him not to enter the park of 
Sydney Pleasance with a troubled brow. 

"We have all suffered, and may suffer," observed the 
generous Sydney ; ** but let us not create fresh troubles by 
recapitulating the evils that are past, or anticipating those 
that are to come. Hark ! there is a sound that to my ear 
is full as sweet as the light laughter of a silly maid — listen ! 
there it is again — it is the blast upon my father's whistle, 
telling of his home-coming from the excursions he so dearly 
loves. He cannot be far off: perhaps, disdaining the forms 
in which my mother so delights, he is abroad on some moat 
or turret, watching the first plume of our helmet, the first 
neigh of our tired steeds. 1 cannot have forgotten the 
answering note." 

Basil bent his finger, and placing it to his lips, blew a 
tone to the full as shrill as that which they had heard: 
presently there was a bustle, a sort of scufiling noise, amid 
some underwood, and with a face full of unusual intelligence, 
Ralph Bradwell, attended by a pair of currish-looking dogs, 
broke cover, and {xrasping his young master's hand, covered 
it with kisses. There was something so endearing, so 
affectionate, so unlike any demonstration of attachment that 
Basil had ever before experienced, in this unexpected salu- 
tation from the half-witted Ralph, that it affected the young 
soldier almost to tears. After the poor fellow's eyes had 
literally gloated upon his countenance, he turned to Major 
Raymond, and uncovering his matted poll, saluted him with 
a rude grace that was not the less pleasing because the re- 
sult of genuine kindliness. Having thus gratified himself, 
he bethought him of his master, and raising a loud and sud- 
den whoop, sprang back into the thicket. The note on the 
silver call was repeated much nearer than before, — springing 
from a grove of yotmgling oaks, and travei^VKVo, vVkft ^\x \^^ 

YoL. h—E 
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a thing of life, blending the sounds of earth with the aire of 
heaven, in sweet and graceful harmony. 

At the park-gates the venerable Sir Everard stood, or 
rather trembled, to meet his son — the pure and delicious 
enjoyment of a happiness which at that moment had no 
alloy. The old man folded him to his heart ; the long gray 
hair, which we have before mentioned as according so well 
with his aged yet graceful figure, mingled with the flowing 
and silken curls that nature, and perhaps a little art, 
sent waving after the most approved fashion over Basil's 
shoulders. 

At the mansion a more stately greeting awaited the young 
men. Lady Sydney, who thought, with the high and mighty 
of our own days, that every demonstration of feeling is a de- 
parture from necessary dignity, stood in her robe of crimson 
velvet looped with jewels, her stomacher of diamonds, and 
her richest farthingale, ready to receive her son in the en- 
trance-hall. Behind her, and at the proper distance, the 
servants, male and female, were ranged in their holy day 
suits, according to their station; and as the evening had 
nearly closed, the interior of the castle-hall was one blaze 
of light ! It had a bright and beautiful effect ; and Basil 
Sydney was gratified that his friend should see their home 
to the best advantage. 

Poor Cuthbert ! the remembrance of what his own castle 
had been came forcibly upon his memory ; and the knowledge 
that at that very moment he had no dwelling but his tent, no 
fortune but his sword, saddened and sobered the joy which 
he would otherwise have experienced in witnessing the hap- 
piness of his friend. 

An ordinary observer would have said that Lady Sydney 
supported the meeting well ; but more than once did her 
quiet waiting-maid (who knew her mistress better than any 
other human being had ever done) move towards her, though 
her head was erect and her eye tearless, lest her limbs 
should refuse their support in that hour of triumphant trial, 
when the youth, who had quilted her a tall and graceful 
stripling, flew to her embrace a noble and gallant officer, 
having won honour in a cause to which her entire soul was 
pledged. She bore it well — at first, holding her son firmly, 
almost at arm's length, and spelling his features with a de- 
lighted, a proud, a glorious exultation^ which only a mother 
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can feel ; then, having satisfied her soul with gazing, to the 
astonishment of all beholders she swooned on his bosonii 
and was carried to her chamber ere she recovered. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** A prison is a house of care,' 
A place where none can thrive." 

*' A PRISON is a house of care," saith our motto. What 
then is a convent ? Alas ! if a place of much innocent con- 
tentment, it is also a place of deep mental trouble — a place 
where many moods meet and do not mingle — where there 
is much of that quiet usefulness which pleases by gentleness 
rather than strength, and much also of sullen discontent — 
the discontent which is sullen from want of sympathy. 

It never was our foFtune to meet with a nun who did not 
declare her happiness — assure you that she was happy, quite 
happy, hi the very moment when her memory wandered to 
the scenes she could never again behold. 

To the heart-broken, such religious institutions certainly 
offer a calm and tranquil refuge. But merely passing the 
threshold of a nunnery will not recall the wandering thoughts, 
or shed the halo of contentment over a mind torn and dis- 
tracted by worldly struggles. Time is the only cure for 
misfortune : we are loath to shut our eyes on earth, while 
hope remains to promise better days. 

Nothing can be more at variance with nature than the 
expectation that a young and joyous spirit will dwell con« 
tentedly in a cloister. A free bird, loving the wilds and 
mountains, will not cage itself ; and surely, of all creatures 
that ever danced with the dew, or chased the sunbeam, 
Rosalind Sydney was the least fitted for such restraints as 
are imposed by convent laws and regulations : she clung to 
Father Frank as if he were the only friend she possessed 
on earth; and, despite the dissimilarity of their religious 
creeds, the padr6 loved her as if she were (willi i«H^t^w^^ 
be it Bpoken) bis own child. 
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St. Mary's priory, as it was called, was in truth a modem 
dwelling, compounded from a portion of Beaulieu Abbey 
which was originally built for the abbot's lodging, and con- 
verted into a family-seat after the dissolution. Lady Mary 
Powis, the prioress, had resided for some time in a Spanish 
convent ; but when the religious opinions of James were so 
bruited abroad as to hold out hopes which the Romanists 
had not dared to indulge for many years, she returned to 
her beloved country, accompanied by a few nuns, anxious 
to establish a species of convent-school somewhere near the 
New Forest. Nothing could suit her purpose better than 
the vicinity of Beaulieu ; all the legends relating to its great 
sanctity were eagerly revived ; in less than six months the 
establishment had wonderfully increased ; and had the 
Catholic dynasty continued, St. Mary's priory would have 
been pointed out to this day ; but its walls now moulder 
amid the ancient and well-known ruins of Beaulieu ! 

The young ladies who were taken into the priory for the 
purpose of acquiring the accomplishments in which all 
foreign nuns excelled, were subject to considerable restric- 
tions, and yet were lodged and boarded separately from 
those who had taken the veil, whether black or white, and 
who were consequently liable to the severest regimen. 
Father Frank expatiated warmly to the abbess on the talents 
of his young friend, and moreover desired that a bed should 
be provided for Alice Murrough in or near the sleeping cell 
of her young lady. This was a sad infringement on the con- 
vent rules ; but Lady Sydney's purse was a charm — an " open 
sesame !'* in all points upon which the friar deemed it pni- 
dent to negotiate. He left Rosalind the next morning, to 
return to Sydney Pleasance, a distance of only fifteen miles 
(which took his lady's favourite mules at least six hours to 
accomplish), with an opinion that she might be tolerably 
happy there for a tin>e, but that she would never be a nun ! 

" And how did ma colleen sleep ?" inquired Alice of her 
nursling the next morning ; " how did the air of the holy place 
agree with her ? Sure it's myself that hasn^ known such a 
night's rest for many a long day, in spite of the weakness thai 
came over me in the beautiful carriage, which, I dare say, 
Biy lady thought it a great honour to let such a poor mortal 
as me ride in. Ah I * poverty parts good company.' The 
blood in old Alice's veins is more ancient than tha^ in her 
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own. I could count pedigree with her back to the Con- 
queror, as he*8 called ; not that I've any thing very particular 
to say agaiust him ; he was civil enough to me, and good 
right had he, and I with him in the wars abroad and at 
home." 

" You, Alice !" 

*^ Yes, ma voumeen, me, or, what's all one, my ancestors 
— my great-grandfathers. It's my belief she^s no oulder 
than Queen Elizabeth — the bitter heretic to me and mine ! 
the dark-hearted, red-headed, murdering Jezebel !" 

^ For shame, Alice ! you must not abuse our glorious 
queen in such a fashion. Here, help me to fasten on this 
quaint dress, which the pupils are doomed to wear. It is 
too bad that I must band back all my beautiful curls — my 
sunny curls, as my dear uncle used to call them ; and yet, 
methinks, it well becomes that dark girl they named as 
Sister something, something — Raymond.*' 

" Raymond !" interrupted Nurse Murrough ; " Raymond 
again ! Holy Mary ! is this the convent where Margaret 
Raymond has been lodged ?" 

** Margaret was the name, of a certainty. But, dear 
Alice, what is there in the sound of Raymond so appalling, 
that you change when it is mentioned ?" 

** It's all working," continued the nurse ; " all, all work- 
ing its own way ; and God will bring it about in his own 
time — " 

" You got into a little fit," observed Rosalind — •* you got 
into a little fit yesterday, when we met those gallant gentle- 
men, who dear Father Frank was afraid would eat us up at 
a mouthful ; and now you are going to get into another, me- 
thinks. And so, you tell me my aunt sent me from Sydney 
Pleasance because she would not have her son fall in love 
with his poor cousin ! The lady might have known me bet- 
ter : even if her proud and Sydney-looking boy should con- 
sider me worthy his regard, i have, I hope, too much spirit 
to degrade myself by sufifering the love-making of one who 
is taught to believe me his inferior. God — God help those 
whom the world calls base-bom ! How bitterly, how very 
bitterly do they suffer for their parents' sin ! Behold, 1 am 
young, not foul to look upon ; of a spirit, though I say it, 
generous and frank ; and I am sure my heart has but one fe^U 
ing, and that is kindness to the whole Vi\xmA.iix^^%---V'SH^^\ 
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not hann a worm. I have gone about my imcle's manmoa 
ibr twelve long years; I have marked the scorn upoa 
my proud aunt's brow ; I have watched late, and awoke 
early, to pleasure her whose eyes seemed frozen when they 
rested on me ; and yet, Alice, in that great, great house, only 
my uncle, and the poor dumb things — the hound and the 
small birds, whom 1 fed daily — only those truly loved me." 

Old Alice groaned deeply, and hid her face in her hands. 

^ Do not weep, nurse ; you could not help it. And yoQ 
— you loved me, Aliee. Dk! I forget to say you loved me t 
— then am I an ungrateful wench. And Father Frank, the 
padre, he too loves me. Well, then — there is my uncle, 
one ; you, two ; the padre, three ; Branno loves me better 
than the padr6 — well, then, Branno, three ; the padre, four f 
and the small birds, countless as the stars in heaven ! Then, 
after all, I am beloved by many ; why should I repine ? And 
those who love me, love me for my own sweet sake : da 
they not, nurse ?" 

Still Alice spoke not ; and the affectionate girl looked on 
her with an expression half-playful, half-pouting. 

*^ You are as fitful, nurse, as an April day. For shame I 
You came hither to prevent my being dull, and yet you help 
to make me miserable I Why is this ?" 

*' You have spoken the truth now, Miss Rosalind, any- 
way," replied Alice, at last, withdrawing her hands from 
her prominent features ; ^* you have spoken the truth now, as 
jou have ever since you could spake at all. And now, tell 
me, if I turned out a traitor, and deceived you ; if I was a 
bad, black, bitter woman — as bad, as worthless, as ungrate* 
(ill as that wicked queen, could you love me still 1" 

Rosalind, whose excited feelings a few moments before 
almost required the aid of tears to save her heart from burst- 
ing, was^ in the happy changefulness of youthful spirits, in^ 
clined to laugh at the pertinacity with which Nurse Mur« 
'ough took occasion, or, more properly speaking, made oc- 
casion, to lug in Queen Elizabeth on all fitting or unfitting 
pretexts. 

" You will never, I am sure, nurse," she replied, " be 
cither bad, black, or bitter, nor a bit like your favourite queen 
in any way ; so there is no danger of my loving you less„ 
**id I cannot easily love you more." 
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Nurse Murrough shook her head mournfully, and, after a 
pause, said, '* It's not time yet 5 but the time will come when, 
maybe, those bright red lips may curse me in my grave. 
Oh! more is the pity — more is the pity! We know not 
what we may come to : we are all born, but we know not 
how we may die. Oh ! the pity, the pity ! God keep us 
and preserve us ! And now tell the truth to me, darling, and 
say which of the fine young gentlemen we saw yesterday 
you liked best T 

" I will tell you, nurse," replied Rosalind blushing, *' when 
I know myself: I did not like either exactly, and yet I liked 
them both. The Sydney seemed to me the gentlest, and by 
no means haughty — more like my uncle ; but the other was 
the finest, the most gallant of the two ; though, sooth to say, 
I hardly looked, for 'tis not wise in maidens to be forward. 
There, there is — " 

'< Margaret Raymond," exclaimed Alice, pointing from the 
window where they stood to a tall, slight, exquisite figure, 
that with a firm but almost martial step walked beneath the 
shadow of an avenue of lofty limes whose young gray leaves 
fluttered in the morning sun. 

" Mary Mother I how like ! only more lovely, far, far 
more lovely. Ay, there it is, the short quick turn of the head, 
the rapid step. — Holy Mary, pray for our sins !" 

** Yes, how beautiful are her features, so cut and chis- 
elled,*' said Rosalind soliloquizing ; '* 1 could fancy her like 
Basil Sydney, only her expression is more — what shall I 
say — I know not what. There,^she sees and salutes us !" 

At this moment, the little scene in the convent garden 
would have been worthy an artist's pencil. Margaret Ray- 
mond had caught sight of Rosalind, as, leaning from the high 
and narrow window, she stooped forward to point out the 
fair Irish maiden to her nurse. 

Margaret was taller and more delicately formed than 
Rosalind ; her features, however, had a wild and strange ex- 
pression, particularly when she smiled ; but Rosalind's smile 
was one of unrivalled sweetness. Still, as she stood there, 
kissing her hand, and returning the salutation of her new 
friend, there was something dignified in her air and manner : 
her head was thrown back ; and though her raven hair was 
tightly banded beneath a crutch or cap of the finest 1?cnw^ 
and her dress of black silk confined by abso^d\\^<c^\^^^^T 
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belt round her slender waist, — a tiring by no means calcu- 
lated to set off her figure to the best advantage, yet the 
sweeping folds of the robe, descending to her feet, lent a 
grace and ease to her movements which she might have 
lacked had her drapery been more studied. 

** The blessed saints be about us 1** exclaimed the nurse, 
after looking at her for some minutes ; <* to think of my living 
to see you two meet ! You both — whom I nourished here," 
and she crossed her arms on her withered bosom — ^ you 
both !" 

^* Sister Rosalind,'* said Miss Raymond, from beneath the 
window, *< the first bell has sounded for matins, and we shall 
be looked for ; shall I come to your dormitory, and show 
you our ways ?" 

''Pray do," replied Rosalind. "Did you really mean, 
nurse,'' she continued, overcome with astonishment, ^that 
you fostered that young lady T' 

^' God forgive us our sins ! I did." 

^' But you never told me this before." 

** What need t 'twas but for three months. She is older 
than you." 

" 1 shall love her now with all my heart," exclaimed Rosa- 
lind warmly ; ^ she shall be to me indeed a sister." 

" Now, God forbid !" replied Alice : " good blood nor a 
friendly hand can never be between you two." 

" I have heurd that all the Raymonds were of the highest 
honour." 

« And so they were — who ever doubted the honour of a 
Raymond ?" 

" Did you not just now say, that good blood could never 
be between us ? Alas ! then she will despise me ; she 
too will look upon my birth and loathe me, for that I am 
a — I cannot speak the hateful word." 

Alice, actuated by a sudden impulse, sank upon her knees 
before her foster-child, and with clasped hands and a sparkling 
eye, and all the over-wrought feelings of Irish eloquence, 
besought her, for the love of all the saints, never to allude 
again to the circumstance of her birth ; at least not until she 
herself mentioned the subject, or led to it in a way she could 
not misunderstand. ''If you do, you may as well put a 
knife to my throat and kill me at once, and what good would 
that do, a lanna, to anybody in the wide world ? and I that 
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hare so mach to tell before my death. Now promise — pro- 
mise, as you hope for mercy hereafter for me or for yourself." 

Rosalind did as she was bidden ; not without avowing her 
astonishment as to what could possess her nurse, and occasion 
such fitful fancies. 

She had scarcely given the pledge when Margaret Ray- 
mond tapped at the door and entered, imprinting a cross and 
a kiss on the brow of the Protestant lady. 

After a few brief salutations, Rosalind informed her that 
they had both in their infancy been fostered by the nurse 
whom she presented to her ; but poor Rosalind could almost 
have wept at the cutting observation Miss Raymond made. 

^^ And it was with you then I caught the small-pox, which 
made my mother remove me from your care when I was 
only three months old ? I have reason to know it, for I still 
retain some slight, very slight traces of the disease." 

** I am sure poor nurse will be grieved to hear that,*' ob- 
served Rosalind, hardly knowing what to say. 

" And you are really the woman who went, my mother 
said, nobody knew where, with some strange child T' 

•• Peace !" exclaimed Nurse Murrough, without any of the 
show of courtesy which on ordinary occasions distinguished 
this remarkable woman. ^ This is the child that I took 
from the high nettles and prickly furze that now flourish 
where Castle Raymond stood. Have you, Miss — Miss 
Raymond, any thing to say against her ?" 

" What a strange, wild woman !" exclaimed Margaret, 
passing her arm with somewhat of a patronising air through 
that of poor Rosalind, who stood by her side trembling and 
blushing between shame and pride. *^ How very odd that 
we should meet here ! — but we must go to matins — there 
sounds the second bell." 

'' I cannot go to matins,** replied Rosalind ; *' I am a 
Protestant." 

** A Protestant !" repeated Margaret : then added sternly^ 
** what do ye here ?" 

•* In truth 1 hardly know," replied the poor maiden ; ** but 
this I know, that even Lady Sydney never required me to 
attend her services.** 

*• Lady Sydney, of Sydney Pleasance ! why, what is she 
to you r 

<* My uncle's wifCf^ replied Rosalmd^ \t\\)[i dA^\V^^ 
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^ I asked," observed Margaret, as if conscious that dM 
abruptness of the question demanded some apology, *' becmmo 
my brother's chosen friend is Captain Basil Sydney .'^ 

«^ He is with his friend then," said Rosalind with greal 
naivete ; ^^ for I know they arrived yesterday at Sydney 
Pleasance. You had better not let my declining to attend 
any matins but my own prevent yowr going : the bell has 
ceased to sound.'' 

Margaret surveyed her young companion with a scnitin- 
izins look — it was the look of a moment, and yet it was dark, 
deep, and penetrating. 

** And are you really serious in saying you wUl not go to 
matins ? and are you wise in defying our holy religion within 
one of its chosen sanctuaries ?" 

** I am quite serious as to my non-attendance, and I too 
much venerate my own belief to defy or insult the belief of 
any other human being. I asked the padre, and he said I 
need not. Nay, Miss Raymond — " 

" We call each other sisters here,** interrupted the young 
lady ; *^ I call you Sister Rosalind, and you must csdl me 
Sister Margaret." 

" Very well ; but I was only going to observe that I do 
«iiot think the lady modier will object to my retirement, at 
least I hope not : for no earthly power shall ever make me 
subscribe to that which, according to my belief, would be — ^" 
Idolatry, she was about to say ; but the feeling which 
prompts a delicate mind to forego its own impulses, lest they 
should wound the feelings of another, prevented her from 
concluding the sentence, and the deep blush which mantled 
to her cheek told that she had nearly committed a fault which 
her innocent nature would have called a crime. 

" I understand," replied Margaret ; " you mean to say you 
would suffer martyrdom sooner than comply with a simple 
' t)bservance, in which there can certainly be no harm. What 
a pretty martyr you would make, Sister Rosalind, with those 
soft eyes and rosy blushes ! Well, give thee good day, fair 
lady ! I did but invite ye ; and let me advise that you give 
not forth your reasoning powers on error here : there are 
cells and stores of cells that look not out on the greensward 
or the tall trees. Are you too a Protestant 1" 

" No, she is not,'* replied Rosalind, seeing that Alice was 
in no degree inclined to reply for herself; <* she is a firm 
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mit I can answer for it, a zealous Romanist. Believe me, 
W09iig lady, that my heart knows no distinctions of creeds 
m its affections ; I have reasons good and holy for loving 
your church, hut that hinders not that I honour more my 
own.** 

** At yoar pleasure, sister, if X may so call you. Now 
adieu.** 

She hurried from the little room, and was followed by 
Alice, who was but too happy to mingle with the domestics 
of St. Mary's priory in their morning devotions. Poor Rosa- 
lind seated herself at the little window, and took from out 
her pocket a very small Bible that had been her uncle's gift ; 
it was bound in red velvet, edged and clasped with embossed 
gold, of exceeding value as regarded its outward decorations, 
bnt not valuable on that account only to the single-minded 
girL She opened the volume at an appropriate text of Scrip* 
ture, — the text in which so many have found comfort when 
despair only seemed present with them. Her mind had, 
from a very early period, even in her gayest and most 
thoughtless moods, received a subduing bias from the study 
of the sacred writings ; it had not been often that she stood 
in need of consolation, but she had never sought without 
finding it in those beautifuUand pure, and perfect sentences, 
which command and secure confidence : — 

*' Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." 

She read it again and again, and it strengthened her faith 
and increased her hope, so that when she closed the book 
she was no longer oppressed by that heart-heaviness — that 
sorrow over which reason hath no influence — which had 
nearly bowed her gentle spirit to earth. 

It was no wonder that she felt sad, exiled from her uncle's 
house for no fault of hers, and thrown unprotected into the 
centre of a religion which had lately manifested such a per- 
secuting spirit. What could even her uncle do, if by her 
mild but steady refusal to join in a worship she so perfectly 
condemned she should not only rouse the anger of mo- 
ther-church against herself, but against him. She felt like 
a hapless bird entangled in the fowler's net, conscious of 
its imprisonment, but unable to devise means of escape, or 
to discover what its fate may be. Poor Rosalind ! She had 
not Bat long in meditation when one o{ ihe \x^ i\%V^tT^ ^^iBk- 
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manded her to the presence of the superior ; and after tra* 
versing innumerable galleries and passages she found herself 
alone in a large and noble chamber, the private room of the 
abbess. 

There was nothing here to call back the memory of her 
aunt's oratory ; all was solemn and fitting, and yet Rosalind 
could not think it gloomy. There were a crucifix, a ma- 
donna, numerous relics, books of devotion, missals, pictures 
of holy men 9nd women, a silver vase, or rather bowl, upon 
a stand of the same valuable metal, containing holy water ; 
and in it was immersed a sprig of faded myrtle, said to have 
been cut from a tree growing on Mount Olivet : then there 
were shrines, and figures, and curiosities arranged with skill ; 
and above all, in a massive cage, were two small birds, rare 
at the period we treat of, but now common in England, birds 
of the paroquet species, — we know not what they were called 
in those days, but at present they are termed ** love-birds," — 
those creatures, sitting closely to each other, and moving 
about as if they were two separate bodies, but actuated by 
the same spirit, soon interested Rosalind, and forgetting con- 
vent, abbess, and all, she eagerly amused herself by feeding 
them from out their gilded trough. As she was thus en- 
gaged, the lady of St. Mary's priory entered and stood be- 
side her ere the maiden was aware of her approach. 

^ Your uncle is learned in foreign birds," was her kind 
observation to the timid girl ; *' has he any of this kind t" 

*' I believe not, madam," replied Rosalind. ** I never saw 
any of the parrot family so small" 

The abbess caressed her birds, which knew and de- 
pended on her kindness, for they crept up her arm with that 
perfect confidence which kindness alone inspires. Rosa- 
lind, who had not before seen her, had leisure to observe 
that she was a fair, pale, slender woman, whose cheeks still 
retained some of the freshness of youth, and whose eyes 
beamed with a mild, tranquil lustre, beneath a long fringe of 
light, loery light brown lashes ; her hand was of that delicate 
form and colour, the unfailing index of gentle blood ; and her 
carriage, probably from her exalted rank at St. Mary's, was 
of more stateliness than well accorded with her blonde ap- 
pearance ; she was calm and graceful in her movements, and, 
taken altogether, was considered by Rosalind as more fit to 
preside in a drawing-room than a cloister. 
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Roaalind had hitherto but one idea of Catholicity in 
woman-kind, — and that was gloom, dismal settled gloom, a 
gloom more horrid than she could bare to think upon ; yet 
here was the abbess of St. Mary's priory talking to her in 
a soft voice, caressing her birds, and looking like a kind 
and amiable gentlewoman ! She could hardly believe her 
-senses. 

•* 1 sent for you, young sister," said the lady, seating 
herself in a chair of sundry curious carvings, the back 
of which was surmounted by a ball and cross — *' I sent 
for you, to inquire why you were not with your fellow- 
pupils this morning at matins ; they are celebrated in my 
private chapel, not in the public one. Why came you 
not V 

^^ Madam, I thought Father Frank had informed you that 
I am a Protestant." 

'^ There are other maidens here of the same faith, yet 
they never hesitate to perform with us their duties. God 
knows how earnestly I desire that all may be gathered into 
the same happy fold : yet would I use no compulsion — 
only thus much— I cannot countenance insubordination. I 
cannot force you to pray as we do, but I may surely expect 
that one whom I desire to love as my own child would yield 
to my request so much as to kneel when we kneel, and jom 
the choir that hymns God's praise." 

This affectionate appeal was almost too much^for the 
firmness of Rosalind ; she could endure or contend against 
the storm better than the sunshine ; she was prepared for 
reproof, but not for gentle admonishing! The abbess, kind, 
as she surely was, and a pattern of the virtues she enforced, 
was also well skilled in human nature ; she had not only 
read its full and varied volume, but she had the advantage 
of time and solitude to digest and improve her observations. 

The painter associates with his fellow-men ; he walks 
abroad upon the earth, and drinks in the glories and the 
beauties of the beautiful world from a charmed and holy 
chalice : but it is in the secrecy and solitude of his closet 
that he perfects his conceptions. So it is with those who 
would read the map of the human mind ; they may skim 
the fair title at a glance, but they must deeply meditate to 
unravel its many mysteries, its many workings, and its in- 
tricate details. Some are more espec\^\\v ^v^cxiNx \j^ ^^^ 

Vol. L—F 
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pound ; the elements of good and evil are so blended that 
it requires time and opportunity to draw forth the prepoii' 
derating quaHty ; but the trouble is not ill-bestowed, for large 
is it, and rare and valuable are the pages of the book of 
life — and each is unlike tiie other. Of a truth, it is a mighty 
mystery, which we may read now, and therefrom derive 
much pleasure and much pain, but which we shall fully un- 
derstand — When ? Hereafter. 

The prioress saw that kindness was the key to Rosalind's 
heart, and she was more inclined by constitution, if not by 
habit, to traverse the gentler than the rugged way. Though 
nature had certainly intended the Lady Mary Powis for adk- 
ferent destiny, she was much beloved by the nuns, many of 
whom, coming from foreign convents, considered her far 
more lenient than any abbess they had met with before ; 
while the pupils, from whose education they derived con- 
siderable emolument, loved her with a devotedness which 
only youth bestows. 

The lady waited long for the maiden's answer, and then 
repeated with continued gentleness the arguments she had 
at first but slightly urged. Rosalind gained at length the 
power of reply, and told the superior, with a firm voice and 
a collected manner, that still she was unconvinced as to the 
propriety of feigning one thing and feeling another ; she 
assured her that she would on all points, save this one, be 
meek and obedient ; and turning the tables with more skill 
than the abbess thought she possessed, she boldly asked 
how she would feel if obliged to conform to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Protestant faith. 

In a moment the lady prioress assumed the tone and 
dignity of her station : she said, that Rosalind must be aware 
she had condescended to reason where she had a right to 
command, and that it was her duty to forbid her fellow- 
pupils to hold any commune with her ; but that her society 
must be limited to the old Spanish nuns, who worked tap- 
estry, and taught the gittern and harp. 

Rosalind burst into tears ; she had seen two of these ven- 
erable ladies the night before, and they looked severe and 
ugly ; still there was that air of kindness and consideration 
about the superior, that the poor prisoner would have pleaded 
not to be excluded from all society, had not at the moment 
four or five nuns burst open a door leading to a long passage 
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oommanicating with what was termed the public chapel : 
they crowded round the abbess like a flock of frightened 
sheep ; others speedily followed ; and their mingled voices, 
uttering cries and prayers, together with a confused noise, 
which appeared to come from the outside, gave the prioress 
sufficient cause for alarm. Some prayed, many wept, and 
all appeared bewildered. Suddenly the convent bell tolled 
loudly ; and the father confessor to the priory — a tall, thin, 
pallid man — entered, looking, from the fact of his having 
just quitted either his siesta or refectory, extremely dis- 
turbed and sleepy. The blue-eyed abbess cast upon him a 
look of severe displeasure, and inquired repeatedly, but in- 
effectually, what occasioned the commotion. The din 
without increased — the nuns called upon their patron saints 
— the friar withdrew the sprig of holy myrtle from the still 
nore holy water, and flung the precious drops that rested 
on its leaves over the terrified females ; then muttering a 
benediction, he followed the prioress, who walked firmly 
into the chapel^— many of the nuns clung around her, and all 
entreated her not to proceed ; but the lady lacked neither 
courage nor decision when it was needed, and she passed 
on fearlessly to ascertain the cause of the tumult both within 
and without the walls. 

She was not suffered to remain long in suspense; the 
cause of that commotion was easily explained. 

Before the altar, which was adorned with all the various 
ornaments of Catholicity, his hand resting on the holy place, 
stood a tall and most noble-looking man, considerably past 
the meridian of life ; his high forehead was bald and bare, 
and a quantity of thick grizzled hair shaded his temples, 
and waved around his neck ; his dress was plain and travel- 
soiled, torn in many places, but not decayed ; he was evi- 
dently under the influence of strong excitement, but fear 
would seem to him as a thing unknown. 

The wide door, opposite the altar, leading to the public 
road that skirted the priory, had been at the instant burst 
open, and outside and within were groups of peasants, and 
a few soldiers, who appeared doubtful whether they should 
advance or retreat ; yet his bold eye dared the crowd, and 
he stood like a proud forest-stag at bay. 

The nuns had all held back at their gallery-door^ and 
Bosalind 011J7 followed the abbess mlo Ocift e^avt^ ^l ^^ 
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chapel; she clung to the lady's robe, and was too much 
interested in the scene to withdraw. 

It had been the custom of the house to leave this chapel 
open for the benefit of the pious poor of the neighbouring 
country, and a veiled gallery was appropriated to such nuns 
as chose to attend what was called public prayers. To this 
gallery the ladies flocked ; for retirement gives a wonderful 
edge to curiosity, and, no matter how terrified they might be, 
they wished to see the termination of this most strange and 
unlooked-for tumult. 

**Lady," said the stranger, **T claim sanctuary within 
these walls, and at this altar. Wilt sufler it to be violated ?^ 

He spoke in a deep stem voice, and with a powerful 
aspiration, as he had run fast and far. The abbess started — 
perhaps she had heard the tones of that voice before ; and 
it was strange to observe that, notwithstanding the fierce 
tolling of the bell, the noisy, querulous voices without, the 
whisperings and suppressed shrieks of the nuns in their 
shrouded galleries — still the appeal of the hunted stranger 
came clearly to the ear of every individual present. 

** You see, he has taken refuge here," said the abbess, 
drawing her veil over her face, which had hitherto remained 
uncovered, and addressing the sergeant in command ; ** there* 
fore withdraw to the outside : no one claiming sanctuary at 
the altar of our blessed Lady of Grace can fail to obtain it." 

^* But he is a heretic, an incendiary, an Outlaw," replied 
the hound, who had often licked the blood of the true-hearted ; 
*^ he was tried and condemned at Dorchester by Chief Jus- 
tice Jeflreys, and escaped by the devil's means ; for no 
human help could have saved him. Since then a price has 
been set upon his head, and Colonel Kirke would give twice 
the sum to have the hanging in his own hands. Forward, 
my boys— there he stands !" 

The ruflian was about to proceed ; and it was observed 
by many an anxious eye that the Outlaw neither quailed nor 
trembled, but grasped his pistol more firmly with his right 
hand, while his left still rested on the altar. 

" At your peril !" exclaimed the abbess — and Rosalind 
saw her bright eye flash beneath her sombre veil — " at your 
peril ! What, violate the sanctuary of our Lady of Grace ! 
spill blood, or take prisoner, within these walls ! By holy 
Mary and this blessed cross I swear, that if ye do not with* 
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iraw, I myself will cite ye before his majesty and his holi- 
ness's nuncio, now at London, and see ye feed the ravens of 
(his rebellious land. Out, I say V* She seized a crosier 
that rested in a niche close to where she stood, and advanced* 
armed with the holy symbol of her order, towards the crowd, 
that retreated before her. 

^' I call you all to witness, good people," exclaimed the 
sergeant, stepping back, ** that we traced this outlaw from 
Setley Wood/ across the ford of Lymington, through the 
marshes of Heathy Ditton, then into the heart of the forest, 
and lastly to this Beaulieu ; and here, because he chooses to 
claim sanctuary, that mad woman obstructs us in the dis- 
charge of our duty." 

Hereupon a huge outcry was raised by the nuns and the 
Catholic retainers and inhabitants of the town, who had 
crowded to the convent, fearing some disaster from the tolling 
of the bell, and the pet-lamb of Colonel Kirke stood a chance 
of being roughly handled : the doors were closed-to outside 
by some good Romanist, and the prioress, assisted by Rosa- 
lind, placed the night-bar across the entry. 

^ The Lady Mary Powis," said the stranger, sinking from 
exhaustion and over-wrought excitement upon the steps of 
the altar that had afforded him so brave a sanctuary in his 
great peril, '* the Lady Mary Powb hath not forgotten herself. ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

My blood-hound Craelty, as swift as wind, 
Hunts to the death, and never comes behind : 
Who but she 's strapt and mnsled to witball 
Would eat her fellowes, and the pray and all ; 
And yet she cares not much for any food* 
TJnlesse it be the purest harmlesse blood. 

WiTHKB. 

It is now time to note that the demesne of Sydney Pleas- 
ance- was pleasantly and happily situated in one of the most 
beautiful parts, where all is indeed beauty, of the New ForesL 
Its meadows were fertilized by the cheextx]! ^^Vftt^ ^l "^^ 
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Lymington river, and its park skirted the tranquil village of 
Brokenhurst ; the house itself slumbered in a green bottom^ 
adorned with groves, lawns, and little sparkling rivulets, that 
went singing and murmuring on their way, rejoicing, as it 
were, in the freedom of forest life, and affording refreshment 
to the small cony, or antlered stag, which loved their clear 
waters. 

Many were the vistas formed in these pleasant woods by 
the skill of that benevolent nature, which delights in the 
enjoyment of all her creations. Such indeed as are com- 
posed of trees, all of a similar age and colour, were unknown 
in this sylvan neighbourhood : but the wild arches and 
covered ways formed in untrained but most luxurious ele- 
gance, the bushes, the underwood, the twining plants, the 
mingling of lawn and morass, the undulating form of the 
hills and scattered pastures, the foliage, retiring from the 
eye ; while the oaks, that dared the advance of centuries to 
dim their magnificence, retain in this splendid forest a char- 
acter of peculiar loveliness and grandeur. They are neither 
bare nor overloaded with foliage ; they seldom rise into lofly 
stems, but spread wide their branches to shelter the myriads 
that live beneath their shade. 

We earnestly hope that all foreigners who visit England 
may behold and tread along the great avenue from Broken- 
hurst ; who among them will then dare to call our scenery 
insipid? We can never look upon forest-ground without 
noting how beautifully nature combines the several portions 
of her handiwork ; there is there no want of harmony, 
however opposite may be the forms and habits of her subjects. 

The river of Lymington, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Sydney Pleasance, was little more than a brawling stream, 
and yet it made many a devious curve ; and numerous bridges, 
formed of a single tree or plank, had Sir Everard Sydney 
caused to be thrown across its cheerful waters, to facilitate 
thte pursuit of his favourite amusement. Here and there he 
could catch glimpses of the embattled tower of Boldre 
church ; and at such points Ralph Bradwell, in silent com- 
pliance with his master's taste, had erected rude stone seats, 
that his patron might, while resting, look and muse upon 
things he so devotedly admired. Indeed, it was not to be 
Pondered at that Sir Everard loved his beautiful retirement. 
Be had wood, water, hill, dale, heath, and, above all, the 
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ocean, at no great distance, to pay him tribnte, and gladden 
and sweeten life. He was wont to say, that had he been 
lord of the New Forest, he could not . be happier than he 
was ; and this was true, though he could have been happy 
almost anywhere — that is, anywhere in the country, for he 
eschewed a city as he would a pestilence. 

We must now convey the readers of our narrative from 
the convent of the priory at Beaulieu, across the country to 
Sydney Pleasance, where, on the evening of the same day 
that the Outlaw claimed sanctuary at St. Mary's, the house- 
hold were assembled in the room which we should nowa- 
days designate the servants' hall. SirEverard had directed 
them on that night to call together their friends to celebrate 
the return of his son, although his stay, in these turbulent 
times, could not be for many days. The good old man was 
one who wisely enjoyed, without abusing, the present, and 
resolved that all about him should, if possible, be as cbeer- 
fal as himself; the servants were nothing loath to participate 
in this feeling, and much revelry and many sports had been 
the order, or rather disorder, of the rustic assembly. There 
were but two who apparently did not fully share in the even- 
ing's merriment : Ralph Bradwell sat on the oaken sill of 
the large window, looking out upon the night, and almost 
concealed by the projection of the substantial wall ; and 
Jemmings, the self-important soldier, was moody and impa- 
tient of the good humour which seemed established on every 
brow. The substantial supper provided for their refresh- 
ment smoked upon the ample board ; a baron of beef, that 
jovial relic of old English hospitality, was flanked by mutton 
and venison ; while sundry geese, turkeys, and meat-pies 
were arranged as entremets^ and sent forth a curling and 
savoury steam. The old fiddler, who occupied a distin- 
guished position, had very nearly entered into a quarrel with 
Major Raymond's servant, for pretending to disbelieve that 
the harts loved music. 

<^ What boots it," exclaimed the merry soldier, ^* whether 
they like it or not? toe do, as we shall prove again. Master 
Longbow, by setting your scraper in motion as soon as we 
have heard one of Jemmings's songs. Come, Jemmings, the 
verses you made yourself ipon your forest beauty, pretty 
Cicely Maynard." 
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*< A curse upon Cicely Ma3mard ! What do I know or 
care about her ?" replied Jemmings coarsely. 

" Whew !" whistled his comrade. ** Has she jilted her 
Jemmy, taken up with a Hodge or a Lubin Lout ? Never 
heed it, my lad ; when we get back to Hounslow there are 
scores of as pretty girls, and, I warrant me, as faithful." 

'^ Hush," said the venerable housekeeper, who presided 
at the board, and who, with a woman^s ready and observant 
quickness, had perceived that poor Jemmings was suffering 
from some great and heavy trouble, against which he had 
vainly struggled all the evening ; *^ hush ! Jemmings is not 
the first man who has been deceived by a woman. Suppose 
Ralph was to sing us a stave ; he is a right merry fellow 
sometimes. Ralph, sing the Three Blue Pigeons. Ralph ! 
— why, where is Ralph?" 

" He was here not ten minutes ago," answered a footman ; 
** for I noticed how glummish he looked sitting yonder on 
his haunches, like a great baboon that comes from the Injies. 
But he's taken on so after the old hound, that can*t be found 
nowhere all day, though I told Him what was natural to 
think for any one who had reason. * Ralph,' said I, • I'll 
bet you a silver groat the beast is after Mistress Rosalind ; 
he'd scent her out anywhere: he's gone to the convent, 
too, for his education.' And Ralph looked at me like a nig- 
ger, for he's woundy fond of both Mistress Rosalind and the 
hound." 

^^ Poor Mistress Rosalind !" murmured the housekeeper, 
Viping her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

** Poor Mistress Rosalind!" echoed the housemaids and 
lady's maids; and all, even to the little shepherd-boy, whose 
finger she had dressed when he had hurt it climbing a May- 
tree to bring her the first flowers of the year, cried, ** Poor 
Mistress Rosalind !" And then there was a pause, for all 
loved her, and all were grieved at her departure. 

*' Enough and too much of sorrow for all the wenches 
under heaven," exclaimed Jemmings, drawing his heavy 
chair closer to the table. ** Come, my friends ; who says 
^hat Jemmings is cast down ? No, no. FU not deny — " 
fiut here his voice failed him, and he drew the back of his 
J^^ugh hand across his eyes ; then, seizing a black-jack of 
^^aufiing ale, he filled a brimming measure, and standing up, 
^ith an air of great bravado, he continued — " May every 
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false-hearted wench suffer ten limes the pain she inflicts 
here, and pain perpetual hereafter !" He raised the mea- 
sure to his lips ; a cheerly laugh went round the wassail 
board, but it found no answer in the bosom of the true- 
hearted soldier. The jovial cup remained there for an in- 
stant ; the white-crested foam trembled on the brim ; he 
grew deadly pale, and, ashamed of his weakness, flung the 
vessel in a transport of passion to the other end of the hall, 
and covering his face with his hands, rushed from the 
cheerful company, muttering, ** Not so bad — not so bad. 
I cannot drink to her destruction 1" 

Poor Jemmings ! rough soldier though he was, he merited 
a truer mate. 

Many whispers went round, and.it was easily gathered 
that the faithless Cicely had quickly forgotten her troth and 
her lover : but we will wait, and hear the story as Jemmings 
told it himself to his kind master a short time afterward. 

** Our song, our song ! We must not lose our song," 
exclaimed the company ; ^^ the evening waxeth late, and we 
cannot dance again until we sing. Come, Miller of Lady 
Cross, the song of * Jolly good Ale and Old.' We can all 
chorus that." 

It was a right pleasant sight, and a scene that Teniers 
would have delighted to paint: the honest Miller of Lady 
Cross, with his rubicund joyous countenance, his small 
gleaming eyes glistening with good-nature and ^* jolly good 
ale ;" his portly and rotund person, bluff' and comely, sup- 
ported in a high and respectable chair, the centre of attrac- 
tion to some twenty buxom maidens, with an equal propor- 
tion of serving and farming-men, grouped according to their 
station, some sitting, some standing — the crackling fagots 
flaring in the huge chimney, and casting their light in broad 
red masses on the scullions and shepherd-boys, who, not be- 
ing of sufficient rank to grace the table, discussed their well- 
fllled trenchers beneath the shelter of the ample chimney, 
and shared their feast with the faithful dogs, that wagged 
their tales and licked their lips with evident satisfaction. 
Then the old fiddler, displaying an alacrity which astonished 
no one so much as himself, at the very name of the song, 
stood upon the chair, performing an extemporaneous accom- 
paniment on bis Cremona, which, if it did not coQtcibu\A v^ 
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the harmony, certainly added to the noise. The t^proar ifi- 
creased when he arrived at the third verse-* 

** And Tib, my wife, that aa her life 

Lovetb well good ale to seek, 
Full oft drinks she, till ye may see 

The tears ran down her cheek. 
Then doth she troll to me the bowl. 

Even as a malt-worm should ; 
And saith, * Sweetheart, I took my part 

Of this jolly old ale and good.' " 

*♦ Now for the chorus : — 

** Back and side go bare, go bare ; * 

Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough. 
Whether it be new or old." 

The last verse " pleaseth us mightily," as Samuel Pepys 
would have said of more courtly matters ; and we ought to 
demand a revival of the ancient comedy of " Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle,** if it were only for the sake of the merry old 
song: 

** Now let them drink, till they nod and wink, 

Even as good fellows should do ; 
They shall not miss to have the bliss 

Good ale doth bring men to. 
And all poor souls that have scoured bowls, 

Or have them lustily troll'd, 
God save the lives of them and their wives, 

Whether they be young or old." 

One would have imagined, from the tumult which cho- 
rused this verse, that it was a favourite of the scullions and 
shepherds as well as of ourselves, for they clanked their 
trenchers as if they were cymbals ; while two ot*the foresters 
drew forth their hunting-horns, and sounded a '* tantivy,*' so 
gallantly that the hounds bayed and the curs barked until 
the revel reached even to the oratory of Lady Sydney, who, 
of a surety, would have reproved the retainers had it not 
been that she so dearly estimated the cause of their rejoicings. 

Again was the dance resumed ; and before the breaking- 
up of the party the Miller of Lady Cross was called on to re- 
peat his song. He was about to comply with the tequest. 
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when the bell of the entrance-gate, which, daring the turbu- 
lent time of which we treat, it was considered advisable to 
secure at an early hour, rang a loud and continued peal, and 
several of the serving-men proceeded forthwith to open it. 

On any other occasion one would have been deemed suf- 
ficient to perform the office ; but, truth to tell, the appointed 
warden could ill stand ; so Job went to carry a lantern 
straight, because Martin carried his crooked, and Zachary 
bore the key, while Jonathan declared his determination to 
turn it. Some conjectured it was Ralph Brad well who de- 
manded admittance ; but those who knew his habits were 
well convinced that such was not the mode by which he 
would seek to gain entrance. 

When the gate was fairly opened, the sergeant who had 
used such strenuous efforts to capture the Outlaw at St. 
Mary's, accompanied by four of his myrmidons, requested 
instant parley with either Captain Sydney or Major Ray- 
mond, who they knew were at Sydney Pleasance. The 
lateness of the hour, they asserted, mattered not, as the 
business was of serious import to the state. 

It was well known that the soldiers of Colonel Kirke were, 
like butchers' knives, chosen because of their especial fitness 
for his purpose ; even such as wished well to James, and 
honoured his kingly cause, shrank from the bloodthirsty 
ministers who followed in his track. Indeed, particularly 
during the latter part of his reign, this unfortunate man ap- 
pears to have been bewildered by his evil counsellors, and 
became in many instances the victim of his ill-judging 
friends. There is something very touching in his fate. He 
was, by many degrees, a truer-hearted man than his brother 
Charles, and yet his destiny was to the last degree lament- 
able. Charles revelled in undisguised and shameless sin, 
even unto the last moments of his life ; and with a hand trem- 
bling, and a heart fainting under the superstitious influence 
of Catholicism, had yet the meanness and the hypocrisy out- 
wardly to subscribe to another faith. James had at least 
more moral cotTrage : he paid for his faith with his crown. 

The stubbornness of Charles the First was, by the Prot- 
estants of those days, called firmness ; they could see no 
firmness in the bereaved J^mes, because his faith accorded 
not with theirs. Betrayed by his friends, abandoned b^ VlS& 
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little peacefbl room, the sanctom of his science, were met 
together men of war and blood. Without, two nightingales 
answered to each other from opposite trees ; while a watch- 
fol sqairrel — that Pack of the forest-world— ever and anon 
opened its large brown eyes, and poked forth its animated 
head from its den in the hollow tree, to see \9hether it was 
really night, or early morning. 

Such are the contrasts — so striking, so painful, and yet 
80 frequently unnoticed, which occur on each day of our 
existence. 

Sergeant Snap*em was accompanied, or rather followed, 
into the room by a species of affidavit-man, distinguished 
among his friends and foes by the expressive and \9ell-eamed 
epithet of Bill Tell-truth : this fellow always swore to what 
his leader asserted, and, as the sergeant said, '* was ever 
ready at a pinch." He was a pale, lean, lanky-looking 
person, and slunk close to the window, while the sergeant 
stood opposite the gentlemen, and detailed the events that 
had occurred at Beaulien — events which excited in his audi- 
tors both interest and astonishment. 

** What's to be done ?" inquired Captain Basil Sydney of 
his friend Major Raymond ; ** what can be done ? The man, 
though a notorious outlaw, has taken safe sanctuary at a 
Catholic altar: it is true he is the well-known friend and 
emissary of William of Orange, the associate of Sir Patrick 
Harae ; and never can be forgotten the animosity he showed 
to the ruling powers on the trial of Lord William Russel : he 
harangued the people to revolt in various parts throughout 
the city, but though he was seen everywhere, and a thousand 
pounds in silver offered for his head, he disappeared from 
amid the multitude of his pursuers like a thing of magic !" 

** All true," replied Major Raymond, who observed at the 
same time that the observation of Basil had caused Sir 
Everard to smile ; and he paused for a moment to consider 
from what feeling, under such circumstances, a smile could 
{HTOceed. 

** What you assert is most true, Basil ; but the sanctity 
of such a place must be held inviolate." 

** I make bold, your honours," chimed in the sergeant ; 
** I think it very shocking that 1 should be interrupted in the 
discharge of my lawful calling by any mother, earthly or 
heavenly. The holy Catholic chutcVi Yivi^tCx %^ ^^^^^vsl 
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enemy, saving Beelzebub, as that man ; yet, there he stood« 
I could have taken him as clean through the forehead 
(couldn't I, Bill 1) as any thing you ever saw — ^shot him as 
easy as ever I shot a Puritan ; yet I was obliged to leave 
him there ; 'twas too bad, too bad ! I served with Colonel 
Kirke, from Doncaster, all through the West» and yet 1 
was never balked so before — never, since my name was 
Jack—" 

** Snap'em," added Sir Everard, quietly, before the ser- 
ffeant had time to say what his name really was. The soldier 
turned a look of unmingled ruffianism on the venerable gen- 
tleman, and striking the butt-end of his firelock on the ground, 
while he grasped the bore between his hands, ^ Well, and 
suppose it was Snap^em," he growled forth in a voice re- 
sembling the snarl of a watch-dog, ^< there are worse names ; 
and I never am ashamed of snapping the enemies of my 
king and my religion. Have you anything to say against 
that, old gentleman ?" 

" Sergeant," interrupted Major Raymond, sternly, «* there 
must be no hectoring here ; a good soldier does his duty 
silently and respectfully." 

'^ I can get a character from Colonel Kirke, any day," he 
replied doggedly ; " can't I, Bill ? and I shouldn't have 
troubled your honours about the matter, only such varmint 
being about the neighbourhood, as one may say, I thought 
it my duty to inform any military that might be hereabout : 
and now I have done so; haven't I, Bill?" 

** You did perfectly right ; and yet I know not how to act, 
Sydney. I think the sergeant had better state the facts at 
head-quarters, and let them decide." 

" Undoubtedly," replied Basil ; '* he had better proceed 
there instantly." 

Snap'em's countenance darkened. 

" Please ye, gentlemen," he said, after a pause, " I have 
dogged this fellow through the forest for better than a week ; 
and though I could never bring him down, I pretty nearly 
starved him out. I've watched round trees he has mounted, 
only kept from mounting after him by the fear of those bull- 
dogs that he's ever clicking at ; and from the top of one of 
the highest he would clamber on to another, and so on, in 
the dark night ; and then, perhaps, we'd get trace of him in 
some of the burrows, and try to smoke him out ; but he 
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tdways stands fire well, as well as a salamander. I coald be 
sworn he has tasted nothing since yesterday week, except 
acorns or berries — unless he has eaten his own flesh, which 
we sometimes drive 'em to do.'' 

Sir Everard Sydney groaned audibly, and covered his face 
with his hands at the horrid picture. 

** And," proceeded the sergeant, ** if I leave liim now, 
notwithstanding all my care he may get away, and some 
one else may catch him and get the reward ; for I suppose 
they won't keep him in the nunnery, and he's not able to go 
far, for he has neither money nor strength — has he Bill ?" 

** How do you know that he has no money ?" inquired 
Captain Sydney. 

** Why, we found a sort — that is, Bill there found a sort — 
of pocket-book of his, with some few Dutch pieces and 
some papers in it." 

'* Dutch pieces and papers !" repeated Major Raymond : 
" how many Dutch pieces, and where are the papers ?" 

** They weren't Dutch pieces exactly, your honour," said 
Bill, looking much annoyed ; *' they were only Holland 
sixpences, and a few doits, and such like." 

** But the papers?" 

^ I know nothing about them ; they couldn't be no great 
things," replied the sergeant, ** from the looks of them ; 
what did you do with them. Bill ?" 

'* I did nothing with them that I know of," replied the fel- 
low, sullenly ; " you knows you took the bag yourself." 

A look of stem reproof was his only answer : " I will 
find the papers if they are to be found, your honour ; Bill, 
here, though very observant, which is the reason he goes 
with me everywhere, has no sort of memory ; but in re- 
gard of the Outlaw, your honour ; what I principally thought, 
couldn't you manage to get him away t bribe him out of his 
sanctuary, as he calls it ? He'd come as clean as a cucumber 
if either of your honours would give your words for his 
safety, and then we could grab him ; couldn't we. Bill ?" 

*' Quite easy," chimed in Bill. 

** Such mode of acting would ill tally with our honour ; 
and yoo, as a soldier, ought to know better." 

" Humph ! Colonel Kirke— " 

^ Don't quote Colonel Kirke, or any other colonel, to me^ 
•ir. I know my duty without refereuce U> ^iv") o&^^^r ^"^^ 
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the hot Irishman ; '* I command you instantlj to head-qaar- 
ters ; and as on your way to London you. can pass through 
Beaulieu, see that a due guard is set round St. Mary's priory, 
to prevent the Outlaw's escape, until his majesty's pleasure 
is known. That, at least, will not violate the sanctuary." 

^ I have done it already, please your honour ; not a win- 
dow or a door that is not guarded ; and even if he was able 
to travel, 1 defy him to put the muzzle of a bullrush outside 
the walls without its being seen ; that is, unless, as I said 
before, the devil helps him." 

Sir Everard Sydney half rose from his chair ; and then, 
vneonscious of the movement, which was only observed by 
his son, sank back into his former position. 

** If he were not so marked a man," said Cuthbert Ray- 
mond, ** it would not be of so much consequence." 

** 'Tis true," replied Basil ; " and much as I admire both 
his bravery and his boldness, I should be sorry to meet him, 
for—" 

Before Basil could finish his sentence, the echo of Ser- 
geant Snap'ero, as the fellow was frequently called, who had 
stationed himself near the window, moved silently from his 
stand, and pointing towards the lawn, on which rested the 
pale and holy moonlight, the officers as well as the ser- 
geant saw distinctly the shadows of two men creeping along 
the range of trees that skirted the sward. 

^' By the living light !" whispered the sergeant, ^ one of 
those is he ! And now I see the other is that murmuring 
idiot, — Ralph Bradwell, they call him — stay; gentlemen, 
stay." He raised the firelock to his shoulder ; amd as the 
window where the anxious party stood was in the shade, 
those without could not see the movements of those within ; 
he silently undid the fastenings, and crouching down like a 
tiger preparing for the fatal spring, waited until the unsus- 
pecting man came under cover of his gun. 

This was all the work of a moment, and of so swift a mo- 
ment that neither of the officers was sufficiently collected to 
issue any decided order to the ruffian, who thirsted for blood 
and wealth : his finger was on the loek, and the Outlaw's 
destruction inevitable — until old Sir Everard, who, when the 
approach of the Outlaw was first announced, seemed the 
most bewildered of the assembly, sprang forward, and stri- 
lUn|[ the gun from the sergean.t'is \3md% uttered in a loud tone 
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the single word, ** Denward \^ The piece went off, notwith- 
standing ; and though two men fled across the lawn, one of 
them was observed lagging on his way, and after proceeding 
a few steps, to sink upon the sward. It was the awkward 
and bent form of the faithful Ralph, easily distinguished^ 
even at a distance, from the tall and stately figure of the per- 
secuted Outlaw. 



CHAPTER VI. 

What hapless hap had I for to be bom 
In these unhappy times, and dyuig days 
Of this now doting world, when good decays, 
Love's quite extinct, and Virtue's held a scorn ! 
When such are only prized by wretched way« 
Who with a golden fleece them can adorn ! 
When Avarice and Lust are counted praise 
And bravest minds live, orphan-like, forlorn ! 

Dbummond. 

• «« Fathbr r exclaimed Ba^il Sydney, in a tone of the 
deepest agony, while the soldiers and the impetuous Major 
Raymond rushed upon the track of the fugitives ; '< father ! 
let what will betide, you are utterly and hopelessly ruined ! 
You have long been suspected of favouring the Orange 
plot, and£to that has been attributed my slow promotion. 
Now there is an end on^ ! On Cuthbert I could rely — could 
stake my soul's salvation on his silence, on his kindness — 
but these myrmidons ! O father ! father ! would that I had 
died long since I" 

*^ The will of God be done, Basil I'' replied the old gen- 
tleman ; ^' but I could not see him stricken ; 1 bless the Al- 
mighty that they could not know the signal- word ; for he is 
fleet of foot, and surely will be saved/' 

'* But poor Ralph — ^I almost hope he is dead — for if he 
lives, they will obtain all from his simplicity." 

** Now the Lord forgive you, Basil, for such a thought ; I 
fear me he is ill wounded, yet will they extract nothing from 
him — ^the creature is, indeed, faithful in spint ttxvi ydl\xv))Xv2^ 

62 
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^ Father, I cannot remain here ; I nmst stir in this bosK 
ness, to wash away the odium from omr house. To-morrow 
we will talk further.'* 

Basil passed from the room, »id followed the same path 
which Major Raymond had taken ; doubtless with the sin* 
cere hope that their pursuit might be fruitless. He had not» 
however^ proceeded far, when a low moaning noise attracted 
bis attention, and on examining a thicket, he perceived his 
old friend Ralph, whose hands were tightly bound together 
with the sergeant's sash, sitting moaning on the ground. 

" Ralph, Ralph !*' said Basil, intent on trying his fidelity — 
" whom were you with 1" 

*^ How should Ralph know, young master ? the poor sim- 
ple pigeon meets many a bird on its way, and flies a bit 
in its company, without asking where it comes from or 
whither k goes.** 

*^Has yomr companion reached bis hiding-place in 
safety V* 

*'How should Ralph know! the wild-eat tells not its 
dwelling to the squirrel." 

^' This will do,** thought the yomig captain, and went on, 
hallooing occasionally on his way ; and, indeed^ that por- 
tion of iJie forest which they traversed, leading to Broken- 
hurst village, was pretty well alive, as the fionresters^ ever 
on the alert, had issued from tbenc« ; and though they took 
no part in the chase, which the soldiers so actively engaged 
in, they must not be imagined uninterested spectators of th* 
scene. 

On every knoll of ground commanding a prospect of the 
raee, ibr so it might Uterally be called, groups of twos and 
tkaees assembled, and that so speedily and suddenly that 
one might have fancied the forest-king had summoned his 
spirits from hill and dale ; but the bonny lady-moon^ ever at 
her bo-peep ways, played a sad trick with the sergeant — in 
revenge for his seeking to appropriate her holy light to an 
evil purpose: at the very instam when he was gaining on 
the hunted man, the Outlaw was seen to climb the artificial 
nound of earth which surrounds the singular and beautiful 
old church ofBrokenhurst; he crawled over it with fainting 
steps^ and already the shout of exukation rose to the ser- 
geant's lip ; but before he could give it utterance^ the beams 
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became obeeure, a dark filmy cloud floated over the moon, 
and when the party arrived at the monndy they were utterly 
unable to ascertain at which point he had ascended. 

While they stood debating this important matter, the 
vapour sailed majestically up the blue sky, obscuring, in 
their turn, some of the countless stars that sparkled in the 
everlasting heavens. One would have thought the moon 
laughed at her mischief, for she shone more brightly than 
ever when her shining was vain ! Every mound was looked 
at, the steel bayonet was rudely thrust into many a peaceful 
grave ; the fine yew-tree, which at that time was in its full 
beauty, was searched, even to its extremest branches, which 
are said to be sixty feet from the ground. The church-door 
was burst rudely in, to discover if again he had sought rel^ 
Qge at the altar. The pursuit was continued, but in vain ; 
and with oaths, deep and bitter, the soldiers, who had been 
joined by Captain Sydney, returned weary and dispirited, 
just as the morning broke upon Sydney Pleasance. 

^ I will not go to bed, Basil ; I will sit with yon ; we are 
both in trouble,*' said Major Raymond. ^ 1 would not for a 
thousand gold pieces that this had chanced. I know not 
what face to put upon it ; that unfortunate idiot is dumb — 
dumb ; and yet I must send him before a magistrate, or ex* 
pose him to the mercies of martial law.''* 

** Ralph is continually wandering about, night and day ; 
he knows no rest; he is ever, too, with beggars, and gipsies, 
and trampers : he is not an accountable creature, Cuthbert ; 
all my father's servants can testify that." 

** Yom would not testify it," replied Major Raymond, em- 
phatically : *' and look ye here, captain mine ; albeit, Heaven 
knows ! our blessed king has enough, and too much to en- 
gross his attention in the way of great troubles, he would be 
more anxious, more disturbed, by an event like this, than 
if called to meet William of Nassau in the field to-morrow.'* 

** I know it, my friend," said Basil, mournfully ; ** and sit- 
uated as I am, I can hardly be expected to give you counsel. 
Do whatever you consider your duty, and though harsh, I 
will not — must not — dispute its fitness." 

The two young men looked at each other with a long and 
anxious gaze ; and Cuthbert Raymond at length broke the 
painful silence by the simple sentence of, 

" Your father, Basil—" 
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«* I know — I fear — ^his conduct may be very hardly con- 
strued ; but you must bear in mind his gentle and peace- 
loving disposition ; indeed, Guthbert, he can scarcely support 
the sight of blood." 

** And indeed, Basil, you are a bad story-teller. What 
has the sight of blood to do with a private password t Nay, 
man, nay, never blush to take your father's part ; but that is 
not the reason ; believe me, I feel the difficulty, and feel it 
with you. That he has an interest in this man is certain ; 
but what of that ! were it not for the accursed sergeant- 
could you not bribe him T 

"Curse him! no!" exclaimed Basil, fiercely. *' No, 
Cuthbert. For my father, I think no harm can be done by 
trusting to the issue. The whole tenour of his life, his 
guileless and perfect simplicity, the asylum he afforded to 
Father Frank in the turbulent times, when persecution raged 
the other way ; his attachment to the Stuarts — " 

*^ To the Protestant Stuarts, you mean." 

** No, I do not ; I mean to the royal race : the unflinch- 
ing Catholic principles of my mother would, T am convinced, 
all operate in his favour, even if it was believed he had a 
personal regard for the unfortunate Outlaw ; and remember 
also, Cuthbert, that Judge Jeflreys has seen his best days ; 
his influence, thank God, is not what it was.** 

•* I say * amen' to that ' thank God' with all my heart," 
responded Cuthbert ; ^< but suppose we let matters with 
respect to your father take their course, what is to be done 
with that unfortunate fellow Ralph ? They will put him to 
the torture ! My dear Basil, I wish that you were major, 
and I captain ; unfortunately the ordering of the business 
devolves upon me." 

" Well, then, Cuthbert, the wound he has received, if you 
will undertake the case, can be made of sufficient importance 
to plead a reason for his not being moved at present ; and I 
will answer for his af^earing hereafter. I will answer for 
it with my life !" 

*^ I think it can be done," said the generous Cuthbert ; and 
forthwith revolved in his own mind the propriety of presenting 
^ gratuity to the sergeant, and ofliering an increased reward 
*^f the apprehension of the Outlaw : this notion he commu- 
*»icated to Basil. 

^* Suppose, captain, we were to induce your father to add 
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his name to yours and mine in a forest proclamation for the 
capture of this fellow !" 

*' My father would not ; he would as soon eat the moon 
as appear to do that which his heart scorns." 

** Suppose we did it for him?" 

^' Then would he cause a counter edict to be sent forth 
through all the forest towns and villages. You know not 
the perfect truthfulness and simplicity of that man's nature." 

" Well, Basil, you can tell best. Suppose, after disposing 
of the sergeant, we wend our way to the good town of 
Beaulieu by the hour of noon ? Something tells me we shall 
ere long resume our duties ; sooner, perhaps, than we expect: 
and, independently of the necessity of seeing the abbess, I 
must yisit my sister. Alas ! when I look out upon a scene 
like this, I could almost turn my sword into a ploughshare." 

He threw open the window of the apartment, and the full 
gush of morning air and morning sunshine burst upon them. 
The squirrel^ no longer in doubt, sprang fromvi>ranch to 
branch ; and though the nightingale had ceased her song, 
there was no silence in the grove : the blackbird's shrill and 
joyous whistle echoed above the forest-trees ; the voice of 
the thrush discoursed a softer melody ; the early lark com- 
menced its song and flight together, still keeping its eye 
fixed upon the speck where its gentle mate sat in patient 
brooding o'er their young ; the chaflinch crept out from its 
silver nest in the old apple-tree ; the bright goldfinch, proud 
of his embroidered vest, shook off the dewy spangles from 
his wing upon the topmost bough of the wild pear; the 
laugh of the merry woodpecker danced with the passing 
zephyrs. The forest was alive with beauty ! The daisy 
unclasped her modest coronet, and smiled good-morrow to 
the more bashful violet ; the wild swans clamoured among 
the rustling reeds of the sweet silent rivers ; '^ the red-bird 
of the sun" unreefed his ruddy plumes, and hailed the god 
of day with that wild cheery shout which calls the lagging 
milkmaid from her pallet. The crafty fox crept through 
the tangled furze, or purple heather ; and the proud stag, 
lifting his antlers to the morning, snified at the breeze and 
passed on to his lair. 

The sun above the wooded hills sent his diverging i^ys 
athwart the beautiful but evil vapours that, like the wicked 
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of this our earthly world, would fain obscure whatever is 
most good : their darkness perisheth in that great light ; and 
virtue^in the end, will triumph over sin! 'Tis a grand 
ftUegory, written by the God of nature with an immortal pen. 
Behold ! the ruddy light catches the spires of the tallest 
trees, and then steals downward, bathing the spreading and 
eternal forest in a huge sea of glory. 

"I thank thee, God, for such a sight!" said Cuthbert, 

'• turning with aching eyes from the window, and pressing his 

'. ■i;;fing**''s on his eyeballs, as if they had surfeited of beauty. 

J.** I have seen many sunrises, but never one like this. Come, 

cheer up, Basil ! it is enough for a poor devil like me, who 

has no home, no house — no — come, come, look not like a 

youth with a broken pate : by St. Patrick ! — ^" 

** You always swear by St. Patrick when you are in a 
good-humour." 

"Good-humour! — how could I be in any other sort of 
humour after looking on such a sunrise ?" 

" Do you know sunsets and sunrises, or rather sunrises 
and sunsets, always make me sad ? One is the birth, the 
other the death of hope." 

"Pshaw ! that's the worst of you Englishmen ; like Jaques, 
you suck melancholy as a weasel sucks eggs ; you draw 
gloom from every thing, and you call that ' extracting a 
moral.' A murrain upon such morality ! say I ; give me 
the sunbeam that extracts the sweets, the bee that gathers 
the honey. What have I to do with the thorns of white and 
red roses ? 'tis the blossoms I want — the bloom, the nectared 
flowers." 

'* Cuthbert, you cannot have the one without the other." 

" There you go again ! — To be sure I can't. But never 
tell me they do not give a zest to each other ; those who are 
sensitive to the one are alive to all. But a truce to our 
sermonizing ; here comes Father Frank, looking somewhat 
out of spirits. Save thee, good father ! See, Basil, his 
reverence has got a newspaper !" 

" Ay, and a sad one ; it is but two days old, and brings 
news — news — and his most Christian majesty is greatly en- 
raged thereat — and no wonder." 

" According to your opinion," said Basil. 

'* Ah ! ah ! Master Basil, you are of the opposite faith ; 
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but listen, here have I got a letter from a trusty brother in 
the camp, which I will read, premising that he is a stanch 
supporter of our faith as of our king. 

** * His majesty,' saith my friend, ' expressed his surprise 
and indignation in the strongest terms, at hearing the sudden 
and joyous outcry that was raised in the camp by the sol- 
diers on the acquittal of the mitred heretics !' (I beg your 
pardon, Basil," said the priest, conscious that the passage 
deserved an apology. Basil bowed coldly, and even bitterly, 
and desired the priest to continue.) ''<He assured the 
soldiers^ when speaking to Lord Feversham, that it should 
be the worse for tkem. He was in a most holy rage, and 
foamed with just indignation. He has struck out two of the 
judges, Powel and Holloway, who appeared to favour these 
men ; he has issued orders to prosecute all those clergymen 
who have not read his declaration ; he has sent a mandate 
to the new fellows, whom he wisely ordained to Magdalen 
College, to elect for president the highly esteemed and most 
venerable GifTord, who, you very well know, is titular bishop 
of Madura ; at which there is much joy, but to none more 
than to myself, for his reverence is a good and holy man^ 
and much to be esteemed. I wish you had been here and ^ 
tasted the delicious nuts and fatted capons he sent me from 
a ship wherein he had a most successful venture ; but it was 
sorrowful that they arrived upon one of the new fast-days, 
followed by Friday ! so that they were a trifle gone ; which, 
however, our cook remedied by her most excellent and skil- 
ful sauce, of which I send you the receipt. His majesty 
has also signified his intention of nominating the same 
learned and holy divine to the see of Oxford.' " 

*' Now, by God's grace ! this is too much," interrupted 
Basil Sydney, springing to his feet ; *^ has that misguided 
monarch no true friend to warn him of the peril of his ways ? 
Why is the fact concealed from him that the majority of a 
Protestant nation will not, cannot be expected to bear such 
utter infatuation ? There are thousands of his people at 
this moment who believe him, from his bigotry, capable of 
committing any crime ! Oh, what price would be too high 
for a king to pay for a trusty friend !" 

" Heigh'day !" exclaimed Cuthbert, who, stretched upon a 
long and richly-cushioned settle, watched his comrade's irri- 
tation, as if he were half-inclined lo jesX ^uii mot^ ^*^\Occ^- 
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inclined to be very angry ; " by Jupiter I you had better say 
80 to his majesty yourself, and then he will have one friend 
at least who will tell the truth, and lose his head as a well- 
merited recompense.'' 

Basil made no reply, but strode out of the apartment, 
leaving Cuthbert and the priest in deep and unconcealed 
distress at the freedom of his speech. 

'• Now the holy Virgin preserve that gallant boy, and turn 
his mind to the right mode, for of a surety his thoughts are 
not what they might be ! I pray for him late and early ; and 
his most excellent lady-mother hath vowed many a vow for his 
improvement. It is quite edifying the penances she performs 
for his sake, and the offerings she gives that his head may 
be raised above the dark waters that encompass him round 
about. I must go and make known unto her the pleasant news 
touching Gifford, and the extraordinary triumph of those 
prelates, which is a mystery I cannot fathom." 

And away went the priest, brimful of news, and caring 
more for that his budget was full, than for the contents it 
carried. 

Basil wandered through the grounds, anxious to meet, yet 
desiring to avoid, his father ; pondering many things in his 
mind, and wondering how long the people would support 
the whims and tyrannies of the infatuated James. He found 
himself standing beneath his mother's window ; and on 
looking up to her secret and favoured oratory, the profile of 
a countenance which he had certainly seen before met his 
eye ; there it was, the outline perfect, the high Jewish fea- 
tures, so cut and so distinct — almost touching the glass — it 
was impossible to note and not remember them. The brow 
was covered to the deep black eyebrows by a red folded 
cap, somewhat pointed ; and the vest was tied round the 
thrbat with a golden cord. Surely he had seen that face be- 
fore ! — and a very unpleasant thought accompanied the recol- 
lection : — certainly he had seen it before ; those very lips 
had enlightened him, and a parcel of other youths (who at 
the time possessed more wit than money), as to their after 
destinies, — he could not be mistaken! The face turned 
round, and as instantly vanished from the window. He was 
not mistaken. Another mystery ! In the heart of the New 
Forest — in Sydney Pleasance — in his mother's secret cham- 
ber — ^he had seen the astrologer of Cheapside ! As if his 
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feet were shod with lightniDg, he flew along the passages, 
np the stairs, and in an incalculable short space of time 
stood within the very room where he had seen the astrologer 
— ^it was empty ! As he left the chamber, more puzzled than 
ever, he encountered his mother^s serving-maid on the stairs* 

^ Her lady," she said, *' had not b^ in that room to* 
day/' 

** Nor any one else T 

*« No, certainly not." 

** Had Father Frank ?" 

'* No, Father Frank was with her lady, in the green- 
house 1" 

Poor Basil ! he was indeed perplexed ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Where fentaty, near handmaid to the mind. 
Sits and beholds, and doth discern them all ; 

Compoands in one, things diff'rent in their kin ; 
Compares the black aiu white, the great and small. 

This busy pow'r is woridng day and night ; 

For when the outward senses rest do take, 
A thousand dreams fantastical and light, 

With flatt'ring wings do keep her still awake. 

Sib John Datibs. 

As the day advanced, the young men proceeded to pre- 
pare for their journey to Beaulieu. The sergeant received 
directions to remain in the neighbourhood, where the Outlaw 
had so unaccountably disappeared; and Major Raymond 
assured him that, as he would be answerable for Ralph's 
forthcoming, there was no need for setting a watch over 
his sick-bed. 

Lady Sydney, though she warmly disclaimed the fact, 
was in heart and soul a political intriguante, and had James 
known her value in this respect, he would have had her 
about the court, where her fine abilities would have found 
fitting occupation : doubtless, the real source of her unhap- 
piaess arose from the impossibility of sliiim^ \x^ ^vt ^^^- 

YoL. l-'H 
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rard to any thing like activity i he would never oppose and 
rarely contradicted her, though in the hitterness of ber heart 
•he would often assert matters that could not fail to irritate 
one of his political and religious faith. She ought, as far 
aa energy was concerned* to havel)een born a statesman ; as 
it was, her spirit sought other occupation, and she yielded to 
superstition, and a belief in supernatural agency, the powers 
of a mind which, at almost any other historical period, 
would have made her the wonder and the ornament of her 
age and sex. 

Much as she idolized her son, she could not conceal from 
herself the fact that he was any thing but a warm supporter 
of the Catholic faith; even Major Raymond, in her estima- 
tion, was all too cold in such a cause : she trembled, too, at 
her son's intended visit to Beaulieu ; and would, with wo- 
man's skilful ness, have invented some pretext to avoid such 
a contretems, had it not been for the necessity, which she 
was quick to discover, of showing zeal in behalf of her hus- 
band ; for well she knew that Sir Everard felt none, and 
would not feign to feel any to bring matters to a safe and 
satisfactory issue. She was sorely perplexed as to the po- 
sition in which he stood, and after a long consultation with 
Father Frank, decided on at once stirring in the matter, so 
as to apprehend this Outlaw, if indeed he lurked anywhere 
in the neighbourhood of her abode ; she also insisted on the 
'padre's mounting, not his ambling jennet, but a highbred horse 
that would carry him swiftly to St. Mary's, and give the ab- 
bess instructions to prevent any meeting between Rosalind 
and her cousin, — the chance of his visiting the place nol 
having previously occurred to her. 

She offered Major Raymond her carriage to convey his 
sister to Sydney Pleasance, and was so urgent m her invita- 
tion, that he readily promised to present her to her ladyship, 
if he found by the next advices from London that his' pres* 
ence was not absolutely necessary in the camp. *' If, how- 
ever," he continued, " the Prince of Orange should take any 
decided step against the anointed king, there is but one 
course for every officer to pursue." 

Lady Sydney neither felt, nor pretended to feel, an atom 
of affection for her husband ; yet the possibility of his falling 
into disgrace because of the part he had so decidedly taken 
in the alfair of the past night, affected her much. It roused 
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her pride to avert the danger — and pride was the torment of 
her miad. 

She had never before suspected that Sir Everard had any 
connection with the Outlaw ; and even now was unable to 
divine why one of her husband's peaceable pursuits should 
trouble himself about the matter. A fanatic she knew well 
that this man was, and many asserted that he was absolutely 
mad. He roamed from place to place, without any visible 
means of support; and persons from beyond seas had 
asserted him to have been seen in Germany and Holland, 
when it was known, or at least confidently believed, that he 
was at hide-and-seek in the woods of England or among the 
mountains of Wales. 

The village girls and women, both on the borders, and in 
the New Forest, with which he seemed familiar as if born 
among its shades, called him in poetic phrase, *' Will of the 
Woodlands,*^-— an appellative suitable to his careless appear- 
ance, but not emblematic of his mind, of which they had no 
means of judging, as he held commune but with a few, and 
those were the bravest and most suspected of the Forest 
hunters. Under the impression that he was frequently in 
need of food, it was their custom to hide it in every nook 
and crevice where they thought it might be found. 

Despite Lady Sydney's religious opinions, there was 
something so bold, so daring in the adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes of this singular and mysterious being, that 
she entertained, perhaps without knowing it herself, a secret 
respect for his gallant and intrepid character ; and she would 
hardly have aroused her domestics and retainers to the exer- 
tions she conceived necessary for his capture, but that the 
part Sir Everard had so unfortunately taken in the presence 
of the soldiers rendered it necessary. It was her husband^s 
habit completely to permit her orders and directions to be 
supreme ; so that she interfered not with his darling pursuits, 
he cared little who came or who went ; and the idea of his 
contradicting her behest on this subject scarcely entered into 
her calculation, although she thought it might be as well to 
caution the servants '* not to mention to Sir Everard that 
they were bent upon giving aid to the sergeant and his men.** 

'* I ask yer honour's pardon," said lemmings, touching 
his cap, as only a soldier can when he speaks to his com- 
mander, *' but I suppose I am to attend youc hoao^t \a ^V» 
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Mary's ; the servants are saying that they're to be on the 
alert, and if your honour pleases, I want my discharge.*' 

"I do not understand you," replied Captain Sydney; 
" you spoke just now of going with me, and now you say 
you want your discharge." 

**Not incompatible," said lemmings, who prided himself 
on the use of long words ; " I want my discharge from his 
majesty's service : but I can demonstrate to your honour that 
I am not wishful to leave yours." 

** Discharge ! such conduct is not soldierly : the kmg has 
need of friends ; surely that is not the reason you would 
leave him ?" 

'^No, not exactly, Master Basil; but my concomitated 
belief is, that a king will always have friends in England as 
long as he deserves 'em, holding as he does a respectable 
situation, and being — ^" 

" By Jove, sir, you are either mad or drunk, to talk in 
such a manner : saddle my horse, if you have not already 
done so, and bring him forth ; and let me hear no more of such 
trash." 

^^ 1 ask your honour's pardon, but I really cannot be a 
soldier any longer. I intended to win my way to glory, — 
to return after killing the Prince of Orange (for he will truly 
come) with his own Blue Bill, — ^to return, I say, and sip the 
sweets of retirement out of the buttercups and July-flowers 
ef the forest ; but I'll go no more, for I am a heart-broken, 
disappointed young man. Ah, Master Basil, Master Basil 1 
jrou were never in love, or you would never look so cruel 
and so cold upon me." 

Basil smiled. 

"It is easy to smile when the heart is light; and Cicely 

used to say. Master Basil, I smiled sweetly. But there's 

iomething more in a man than in a turnip ; there's a heart, 

jWaster Hasil, a red— a bleeding heart in my bosom. FU be 

IK> more a soldier ; 'tig the trade of a successful lover, and 

* m a lorsaken one ; so I'll just turn shepherd, and sing 
gonnetteers.'* •' ^ ^ . ^ 

^^f^^ ^^^^^ J^efrain no longer, though he had matters of 
&rjei^^rf.^^^^^ The idea of his old 

hfothersoldi^^^;^^^ Iron," as he was termed by his 
of laughter. *«'nmg shepherd, caused him a hearty bum 
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The great overgrown monster who stood before him, in 
huge jack-boots and wide-topped gloves, inetamorphosed 
into a shepherd, with a flock of lambs, a crook, a wreath of 
poppies, and a straw hat ! it was too much for his gravity ; 
which was tried still more, while lemmings continued 
mingling up, in a strange way, hints against the immorality 
of Sergeant Snap'em, a pathetic lamentation for Cicely, and 
a repetition of his resolve to tarry no longer with the troops 
of James. It was in vain that Basil told him the impossi- 
bility of a stout aUe fellow like him receiving permission to 
quit his regiment. 

"Then," replied 'Old Iron,' "Til desert— it's in my 
destiny that I'm not to be a soldier." 

**And how know you that, my fine fellow?" 

" How do I know it, your honour? Why, your honour 
remembers the woman in a red hood I told you of; and she 
was queen of the beggars, I thought — but she's better than 
chat ^ a wonderful soothsayer I And hearing she could tell 
every thing, I went to her last night, where her tent is 
pitched down yonder, and resolved to make trial of her 
knowledge. First, I asked her who I was, and she told 
me ! and I asked who you was, and she told me ! And she 
initiated me likewise, that you would go a journey to-day to 
8t. Mary^s priory ; and she told me you would fall in love 
with an Irish lady ; and she told me your cousin was there 
too, but she said a black cloud shed poison on her when she 
was bom — and she looked at the stars, and said I wasn't 
bom to be a general ! And, what was the most excruciating 
thing of all, she said that hussy Cicely was born under a 
wild star, and would certainly die mad. And she took me 
oat and made me look over at Sydney Pleasance, and 
showed me where a dark cloud hung over the house — a 
horrible dark cloud it was !" 

*^ Enough of such trumpery !" exclaimed Basil, contempt- 
uously. '* Warn the women to look after their poultry, and 
the shepherd to his lambs, when such gipsies infest the 
country." 

«' She's no gipsy. Master Basil ; if so be she be a she, 
etill it's no gipsy : it's past gipsy learning, which comes out 
of ignorance ; but that creeter's wisdom is beyond such 
lowness. Does your honour ride Brown Bess ?" 

" Yes," replied Basil, musingly. \i ^vcj QVi^ Vw^ \^^ 

H2 



him he believed there was a shadow of truth in such predic- 
tions, he would hare been very angry ; he would have, per- 
haps, gone so far as to inquire whether he was supposed to 
be a fool. And yet, such is the desire we all feel to pry 
into the mysteries of futurity, that Basil called Jemmings 
back. 

•'Jemmings!'* 

♦• Yes, Master Basil.'* 

** Jemmings, you must hare seen the absurdity of that 
woman's nonsense ; because, though the cloud hung for a 
little over Sydney Pleasance, ii passed away." 

" Did it, your honour ?" 

•^ Did it ! Why, of course it did ; all clouds pass away.** 

" I really don't know, your honour. I was thinking of 
Cicely.'^ 

•* And that is the interest you take in our house ? upon 
my soul, I am much obliged to you !" replied the captain, 
spitefully, and vexed to confess the truth at feeing so much 
interest^ in the matter. 

" I ask your pardon. Master Basil ; I did not suppose you 
cared so much about it, or I would have looked ; but if yon 
were only in love yourself, you'd soon know how hard it is 
to think of any thing." 

•' Who told you I cared a bullet about it ! Go and saddle 
Brown Bess." 

*< Pray Jove I may see him soon in love !" mattered 
Jemmings to himself; '* then maybe he'd have some com- 
miseration and justification for a poor desolate creeter like 



me." 



To state the progress of things as they really were, it 
must be told that Basil pondered over the nonsense he had 
heard until summoned by Major Raymond to mount and 
away ; and his thoughts were in no degree relieved from 
their conjecture by Jemmings riding up to the side of his 
high-bred mare, and (pointing with a heavy riding-whip, 
that would pretty nearly bear down one of our gay life- 
guardsmen of the present day) said in an under-tone, de- 
4Bigned to be confidential, 

" Yonder was where she was ; but they're all ofif-— the 
devil knows where !" 

" Here !" uttered a loud gruflf voice, which made them 
start ; and at the instant a thick muscular-looking woman. 
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who they supposed mnst have been eonoealed on the other 
side of an oak-tree, one of the most venerable denizens of 
the fimrest, stood in their road. 

Major Raymond set wpntB to his horse, intending to pass, 
but shis shouted, and wared high abofe her head a branch 
of ehler, which she nsed as a walking-stick. 

<* Stand back ! stand back ! Many a steed will ride orer 
you when yonr time comes — ^^ou will lie low— -low enough, 
without a friend to cioee your eyes, and with only the wild 
ea^le to scream your kneU — 

« 'Tis the soMimr's fiite, 
And soon or late 
He'll die without sound of holy bell.' " 

She flourished her stick so high before the head of his 
steed, that had not Major Raymond been a good horseman 
he would have beeai thrown. 

^* And you too, fair gentleman, shall I spell your fortune ! 
I cannot, though, by day, for the sun is an unbeliever, and will 
not let the stars shine out my spells.** 

•* I think, my good woman," said Basil Sydney, " I have 
seen you before to-day ; and to-day before. Canst spell 
me that ?' ' 

*' Ah, ah ! Master Basil — sweet basil was a gentle, in 
quiet dress, and flourished beneath the shade of an Orange 
lily, Ad that lily 

'O'erspread the land 
With a blood-red hand ! 
And wasn't it siUy 
To safier a lily 
To shadow the whole of this blessed land !' " 

**• Begone !" exclaimed Major Raymond, in fierce anger ; 
*< this is one of your fire-brands that play with the torches 
of destruction, and efifect a species of madness to cover their 
intent. Throw back your hood. On my soul, I think it*s 
no woman." 

•• The wonderful gift it has in poetry !" said poor lem- 
mings. " I tried hard to make a poem, and began it, * Dear 
Cicely Maynard,' but could find nothing at all to rhyme 
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iBmember this meeting. It is by such that the peace of the 
country and the safely of our blessed monarch are put in 
periL Away I I say ; nor stay ns in the path of duty by 
yeur foul gibbering." 

But the woman still continued to annoy them by her 
antics, until at last Major Raymond sprang from his horse 
and grappled at her cloak ; she was apparently unprepared 
for such an attack. The only method of escape left her 
was to leave it in the hands of the major, and away she 
flew like an Atalanta along the forest path, and then plunged 
into a dense thicket of brushwood, which the major en- 
deavoured in vain to penetrate. 

** I'll swear she's no woman !" exclaimed Cuthbert to 
Basil, who had very quietly, at least to all outward appear- 
ance, sat his horse the entire time. ^^ Did you ever see 
such a pair of legs ?" 

" What have you done with the cloak, Cuthbert f 

** Yonder it lies, and may remain for me." 

'* Humph !" said Basil, slowly dismounting, while Major 
Raymond sprang into his saddle. 

** Why, Sydney, what the devil are you dismounting for ? 
You sat quietly enough just now." 

** To be sure I did ; one was enough at the race : but 
there may be something in that cloak." 

** Gad, you're right, Basil ; very odd that never occurred 
to me.'' 

** Not at all odd, major ; you never think." 

** Maybe not. Well, shall I pay you for thinking for me ? 
I would pay any one for fretting for me, most cheerfully.'* 

*^ It is a great saving to do both one's self," said Basil dryly, 
as he took up the cloak. •* What have we here ? — a purse ! 
Ay, and a pretty heavy one." 

A soldier on duty scents gold as a crow doth carrionv-and 
no sooner did the word *' gold" reach the ear of the shepherd- 
soldier, than down he sprang, and coming up to his master, 
inquired briskly if he should hold the cloak. 

** No, thank you, lemmings," replied the captain, quietly 
proceeding in the examination. *' And here is a beard, a 
mask, and a vial of some dark die. It is plear that this 
waylayer is not what he seems — or she rather — for I'll be 
vwom the petticoat is as much a mask- as this painted paste- 
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board. . Gathbert, let us look warily around us ; aomediiiig 
more than common is about to happen.** 

Jemmings thought that as his master proceeded in his 
search he found a paper — a letter it looked like — which he 
either slipped into his sleeve or thrust into his bosom. 

** We may, 1 think, major, leave these matters as we 
found them ; trusting to chance, or the humours of this 
strange being, as to whether the rightful owner reclaim them 
or not." 

** Very good," replied the major. 

*^ But the purse, good master," ventured Jemmings lo 
suggest ; ^' the purse — his honour^s servant and I have claim 
to the spoil which your honours magnanimously reject^ 
have we not ?" 

u «* Not in this instance, certainly," said Major Raymond: 
" we are soldiers, not robbers." 

The party proceeded on their way ; but aAer proceeding 
a little distance, Sydney called out to his servant — 

^ Halloo, Jemmings ! what are you turning back for!" 

'* Bony Black, please your honour, is so restless." 

** Then give him the spor, and keep close $ this is no 
place to prank in." 

^^ No, your honour," replied Jemmings, who, for once, 
thought he might (as, to speak the truth, he had often done 
before) inquire into the value of the spoil which his officers 
disdained. A sudden turn in the road, however, brought 
them in view of the spot where Basil had lefl the cloak ; 
and though Jammings and his fellow-servant both strained 
their eyes most anxiously, to catch even a glimpse of the 
scarlet treasure — it was gone ! 

The officers, as they cantered on, drew their horses 
closely together; but though their servants' ears, as is 
generally the case on such occasions, were both sharp and 
on the alert, they could discover nothing as to the purport 
of their conversation. We shall therefore suffer them to 
proceed on their way, and take note of the proceedings at 
Sydney Pleasance. 

It is very possible that Sir Everard would have known 
nothing of his wife*s anxiety to discover the refuge of that 
being for whom, perhaps, next to his son, he felt more in« 
terest than for any other human creature, had it not been 
explained to him by one of the younger servants, unskilled 
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in the habits of the establishment, who had entered his 
sanctum to seek for arms, which he considered necessary 
on such a service ; in getting at an old dagger, he unfortu- 
nately trod on the Persian cat, who revenged herself af\er 
the most natural cat fashion, a mode the youth in nowise 
approved ; and Sir Everard reprimanded him sharply for 
having touched the favourite, or at all trespassed into his 
chamber. The rebuke produced an explanation, which 
ended in Sir Everard's leaving his favourite " Sylva" open 
on the table, and stalking off to his wife's oratory, where he 
had not been a visiter for many years, and in which he was 
now an intruder, alike unbidden and unwelcome. 

Into that still and solemn chamber entered the peace- 
loving lord of the mansion ; but it was evident that no com- 
mon motive brought him there — that no ordinary feelings 
called the flush into his cheek, and made him assume a tone 
and manner so unusual with him, as to appear at the mo- 
ment absolutely unnatural. 

It is a most painful duty either to witness or to record do- 
mestic quarrels ; they are at all times harsh and unnatural, 
unsightly and unseemly ; a virulent libel on the wisdom of the 
Almighty, who, in permitting two to come together, recorded 
his mandate that " they two should be one.*' It is appalling to 
note the tyrannical particles of a man*s temper wrought upon 
by the aggravating or ill-conditioned obstinacy of her who, in 
the sight of Grod, swore obedience to her husband. Man is 
a tyrant in all countries, and has been so in all ages. In 
some this evil disposition sleeps, because of a natural in- 
aptness to exertion ; while others govern it with gentleness 
and discretion, for which they merit gratitude and praise, 
when consideration is given to the great power which laws 
divine and human have confided to their hands : but obe- 
dience is a woman's duty ; and, when a duty is to be per- 
formed, it is not fitting to inquire whether it be sweet or sour, 
rough or smooth — enough that it is a duty ; and a proper 
confidence in the behests of the Almighty, combined with a 
due mistrust of our own judgments, will make us cheerful, 
— if not cheerful, contented, — under all the decrees of Him 
who hath ordered all things wisely. We have ever eschewed 
contention, at home and abroad, and we have found our 
benefit therein; for we have neither called forth the evil 
passions of others, nor aroused oiu t>^ii» T\i«t^\% *«SL*«&e 
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«ieDt saying of much beauty — ^ A clean and peaeefw 
is a dwelling for a queen.'* 

Lady Sydney had so long exercised uncontrolled ] 
that the fact of Sir Everard disputing her desires was 
thing at once so new and so animating, that she hardl] 
what to understand by the tone and temper he betray 

It was like the encounter of two mighty winds, for 
the more strong because of long repose ; and she, fin 
ter practice, knew how to turn and shift so as to stri^ 
for mastery. She had ever before acted on this ph 
success ; but now the course of events was changes 
Everard asserted his right to command in his own ho 
a manner both mild and firm ; but it was a manner 
usual as almost to make his lady consider him demei 

He was, however, more warm than prudent in fori 
the domestics to assist the soldiers in their search ; 1 
servants, ever more attached to the gentle than to th 
cive power, *' were right glad,*' as they expressed it 
themselves, ** to see their master pluck up a spirit.** 
Sydney, mortified, and alarmed at the probable conseq 
of his avowed disinclination to favour the pursuit oi 
torious outlaw, at length silently retired, and shut her 
in her chamber, where she resolved to remain un 
son's return, which she looked for late that night or e: 
the morrow. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

I do owe 
Somewhat to dust : my body's pamper'd care 
Hungry corruption and the worm will share : 
That mould'ring relic which in earth must lie 
Would prove a gift of horror to thine eye. 

Dr. Kino. 

Thb old church of Brokenhurst now presents a be; 
object to a traveller in search of the picturesque, and s 
a rare treat to the antiquary ; it is said to have been of i 
origin; Its font was evidently formed when it was cv 
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^ry to submerge the entire body. Beneath the spot on 
Mrhich this font stood was the family vault of the Sydneys, 
and the mouldering remains of many of the name crumbled 
in forgetfulness beneath the banners which their prowess had 
won in the Holy Land. 

It was believed to be some years since it was opened ; 
once only, since the death of Sir Everard's father, when it 
was found necessary to remove a couple of stones from a 
portion of the chapel-wall, in order to obtain security 
from the damps which had previously issued from the 
vault, and alarmed the frequenters of ihe holy house. Such 
dreary receptacles are at all times most loathsome to the 
living, who turn from the mementoes of death with a repug- 
nance which they can scarcely credit, when they call to 
mind the enduring love they once cherished for the departed 
beings who rest quietly within. There are but few who care 
to enter a churchyard in the chill and lonely hour of mid- 
night ; and the clouds that pass — the rain that falls — the 
deepening thunder — seem all more heavy and important, 
when viewed in association with the tombs and relics of 
mortality. It was considerably past eleven at night, and a 
sharp and gusty wind told that Summer had- been reproved 
for her somewhat hasty progress, by the growling storms 
of discontented Winter. The sergeant, who, truth to say, 
seldom met with kindly quarters, established himself, after 
a day of anxious and diligent search, in a warm armchair, 
in the chimney-corner of the hospitable kitchen of Sydney 
Pleasance ; and his comrade Bill had not been slow to fol- 
low his example. 

" The night is so dark," said he, as a sort of excuse to 
himself and others for his seeming lisilessness, a fault of 
which he was seldom guilty — "the night is so dark, and the 
rain so sweeping, that if the Outlaw were under our nose 
we could not see him ; and my thought is, that nehher of 
the gentlemen will return from Beaulieu to-night." 

This opinion was seconded by the servants, who wished, 
at all events, that their young master, soldier though he 
was, might not be exposed to ihe pelting of the " pitiless 
storm" that howled around the comfortable dwelling. 

Soon after the Pleasance clock struck twelve. Sir Eve- 
rard Sydney extinguished the light in his study, and wrapping 
iumself carefully in a long dark cloak> ^lo^^^^^^ \vv>^ ^ 
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noiseless step and a watchfal eye, under cover of th< 
towards the track that led to the church of Broke 
Every path, almost every flower, within a circuit of ; 
ten miles, was known to the zealous naturalist by r 
day ; and he used to boast he could find any giv 
within that circuit with his eyes blindfold, so perfect 
memory, and so intimate his acquaintance with i\ 
called '' his wise and silent friends.'^ Ralph had b 
perpetual companion ; and now, though conscious 
poor wounded servant was away for the first time fj 
side, 80 strong was the force of habit, that he turnei 
ever and anon to speak to him, and then resumed h: 
with a deep sigh of regret that he was absent. In 
Sir Everard's walks were connected with his favour 
suits ; and his moonlight expeditions had been fre* 
shared with poor Rosalind, upon whom he often tl 
but if he agreed with Lady Sydney upon any point, 
that of preventing his son and the offspring of his b 
illicit connection from forming an attachment for eacl 
Like all fathers, he had high and great anticipations 
settlement of his child ; and much as he loved R< 
he desired not to think of her as the bride of the fut 
Basil. 

But Sir Everard was not now bent on any ordinary 
it was not to investigate nests of air or earth that 1 
dered so stealthily through his own green woods : 
and once only, he paused, and it was to rai^se fr 
ground a young staring owl that had fallen from its 
the fork of an old ivy bush, and lay hissing and sp 
on the wet grass, while its loving but stupid moth 
screaming over it, unable to assist it to regain its br 
place. Sir Everard replaced it with tenderness ai 
among its companions : then entering the churchya 
after looking carefully round, prying into the inmost r 
of darkness, which on such a night seemed almost u 
sary, he entered the church, and, striking a light, pre 
to unlock the vault which contained the bones of I 
genitors. Oh ! but it was loathsome as he descent 
steps of the dim cavern ! The festering walls, wh 
most noxious insects sported their disgusting forms, oi 
thair slimy length from stone to stone ; the slipper 
nwnt, that batrayed the unwary foot ; the coffins pil< 
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each other, the plates on some glitteriog as if in mockery 
of those whose ages and virtuous deeds they registered ! 
the damp cold chill, creepibg as it were into the vitals, and 
grasping the warm heart that almost froze- beneath its icy 
fangs ; — and yet, within that putrid den, there was a living 
man — a man who trusted to its horrors for protection, as 
one relies upon the bounty of a friend for succour in a time 
of need : it was the refuge of the hunted Outlaw ! He 
had displaced a coffin, the coffin apparently of some young 
person, and had drawn a wooden bench, whereon it stood, 
close to the aperture where the stones had been removed 
to admit the air : on this he was seated, his head supported 
by his hand ; the faint breeze admitted through that small 
opening came coolly on his cheek ; upon his knee there 
lay a closed book ; and he continued seated for a moment 
or two after Sir Everard descended. This apparent cool- 
ness was not of long duration ; the two aged men were 
speedily locked in each other's embrace, and, ader a brief 
pause, during which neither broke 4he deep silence of the 
charnel-house, Sir Everard turned his face to the wall and 
wept. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Bat justice, and some fatal curse annex'd, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. 

Milton. 

The Outlaw folded his arms while his friend was wee[K 
ing, and offered neither consolation nor reproof at what 
some, who know not the tenderness and have never experi- 
enced the luxury of tears, would have described as an un- 
manly burst of grief. Sir Everard recovered his self-posses- 
sion more quickly than might have been expected from the 
softness of his nature, and then withdrew from the pockets 
of his cloak both food and wine. The Outlaw's eye sparkled 
as it rested on the food, and the painful anxiety of hunger 
agitated his high and expressive features. He seized the 
wine-flask and drank a deep draught *, lVietk^t^«>>ixv%^^^^'eAk^ 
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Upon a coffin-lid, he seemed ashamed of the eagerness he 
had betrayed, and the dignity he had sacrificed. 

" Forgive me, old friend," he said at last ; " but those who 
wander as I have done know that there are times nvhen 
starvation gets the better of good-breeding. I have not 
tasted food or water for more than twenty-four hours." 

"Now, Heaven help me!" exclaimed Sir Everard; "i^ 
I had ventured out before, I should of a surety have been 
seen, and then would have followed your utter destruction, 
which I am not now so circijmstanced as to prevent. Thai 
honest creature Ralph is badly wounded. Nay, start not, 
his life is safe ; but, had not this sad chance happened, you 
would have had food ere this." 

'* Food !" repeated the Outlaw ; " ay, food that is neces- 
sary to the creature— but think ye not that I have had food! 
Ay, sir, a moral banquet have I had here ! Sir, I have in- 
[u sed a sp irit into this rottenness, gifted these dry bones 
with motion, recalled the speculation to these eyeless sockets, 
decked the fleshless teeth with rubies, and lent sweet music 
to the tongue. I have talked with those who have been 
great and powerful in ancient times — companions of kings — 
those titled murderers, who have sown destruction and 
reaped the whirlwind — who have plunged knee-deep in 
blood, and heaped up sculls until they formed ladders to a 
throne : and we have been of one mind, sir, as to their 
merits ! Trust me, such neighbours are no bad associates 
for a gentleman in such retirement!'* 

Sir Everard Sydney looked upon his friend and trembled, 
fearing that the privations he had undergone had done their 
worst, and that the noble and aspiring mind of the Outlaw 
was sinking beneath the sufferings of the body. There was 
a fever on his cheek, a brightness in his eye, a restlessness 
about his motions, that strengthened this suspicion ; and the 
kind baronet, hoping that refreshment would recall him from 
his wanderings, pressed him to sit down and eat of what he 
had brought. 

•* 'Tis a strange room for banqueting," he replied, looking 
round him ; " but no matter ! sit you on that coffin, and here 
is my throne. I should have been suffocated in this place 
but for that loophole ; and, perhaps, have gone mad, Grod 
help me ! my brain was so hot, but for this book. There 
iff naught which solaces in trouble and comforts in affliction 
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like the Psalms of holy David — * the man after God's own 
heart.' " 

Sir Everard noted that the volume he had heen perusing 
'Was Buchanan's heautiful Latin version of the Psalms. 

•* When there was not light enough to continue reading, I 
amused myself by repeating what 1 had read ; so," said he, 
clasping his hands, " the Lord is still merciful to his servant. 
Sit you down then, my friend, and I will endeavour to col- 
lect my thoughts, which have, despite this sacred company, 
wandered from pain to paiii — each change of thought i has 
been but one misery for another. Why sit you not t THat 
seat, covered with dainty cloth, will surely serve your 
purpose." 

*^ I cannot sit on <Aa<," said Sir Everard, shuddering ; ** it 
is the coffin of my eldest-born." 

**Now, God forgive me!*' exclaimed the Outlaw with 
much emotion ; <^ here have I been heedless of the scene to 
which I brought you. Alas ! how selfish doth sorrow make 
us ! It hardens the tenderest hearts, and we forget the mis- 
fortunes of others while dwelling upon our own." 

Sir Everard passed his hand across his brow while he 
returned the pressure of his friend, and thanked him in his 
heart for sympathizing in his feelings, which had been sadly 
tried and excited from various and recent events. 

** News has reached the Forest this morning of the tri- 
umphant acquittal of the bishops," said Sir Everard, who 
remained standing while the Outlaw partook of the refresh- 
ment he had laid before him. 

••And James Stuart?" inquired the Outlaw, eagerly. 

•• The king is much enraged, and threatens, I know not 
what — to imprison and compel obedience." 

•• The fool ! the mad, infatuated fool ! But let him go on 
— a few months — a few weeks, if the Lord heareth the 
prayers of his people, will decide." 

'• Yet, after all, if what you and your party desire be 
accomplished to the fullest extent, it will be only the ex- 
change of one king for another. This, to me, is a matter of 
no moment; but to you, who think a commonwealth the 
only fitting and natural mode of government — " 

•• I know what you would say, and am prepared to an- 
swer. It is better at least to have one who will support our 
faith, than one who sets the Beast in dom\sv\syGk q^^\ xs^ 

12 
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James Stuart has violated his vows, and produced acts 
within this realm that make the very hair of my head to 
stand on end. I speak not of the public murders committed 
where I myself was a condemned criminal, because the 
very eyes of Europe are tinged with blood at beholding such 
enormities ; I speak not for that I have been hunted from 
house and home, and that the Lord hath honoured a miser- 
able sinner like myself by enabling him to count perils and 
privations with holy Paul ; but I speak of the insults offered 
to the British pennant, that emblem so respected in the days 
of the Protectorate, that every staff was lowered when the 
flag of England waved proudly in the breeze, — the insult of 
introducing their mass and their mummery aboard the fleet. 
Is there not, in direct opposition to the constitution, a nuncio 
of the pope now resident in London ? Was I not myself, in 
the tattered disguise of a beggar, witness to the king^s en- 
deavour to force his brave troops to give their consent to the 
repeal of the test and penal statutes ? Did I not see the flne 
and orderly battalion arrayed before his majesty, and hear 
them told that they must either enter into his majesty's views 
in these particulars, or lay down their arms 1 Did I not 
note the flush of anticipated triumph upon his cheek when 
this appeal was made ? Did I not watch his eye, drinking 
in the fine proportions and lofty mien of those British sol- 
diers, and looking upon them with the proud look which de- 
clared *• they are mine V And did I not see them, almost to 
a man, ground their weapons in utter but in eloquent silence, 
while a shout from the surrounding multitude thundered 
through the air, telling to the heavens the triumph of honest 
principles over the violated vows of a titled tyrant ? James 
paled, though his brow darkened ; his lip quivered ; his hand 
played with his sword-knot as he would draw it forth ; and 
then, with an altered mien, he desired them * to take up their 
arms, and that in future he would not do them the honour to 
apply for their approbation.' What would I have done in 
such a case ? I would not have deigned to command the 
bodies without the hearts of such soldiers ; I would have 
seized the flag-stafl' of England, and planting it in the earth, 
stood beneath its shadow, and called upon the multitude to 
send recruits to a king who, whatever might be his own 
feelings, would never again force, or endeavour to force, 
them upon his people." 
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" Methinks you would have done foolishly," said Sir Eve- 
rard's quiet voice. ^^ We are more a thinking than an en- 
thusiastic people." 

** To have done greatly is often, in the estimation of the 
world, to have done foolishly," replied the Outlaw ; the en- 
thusiasm with which he ran away with his subject being 
tempered for a time by Sir Everard's coolness. "Yet a 
great action will be remembered when a wise one is for- 
gotten." 

" True, my friend ; but which are we most bound to live 
for, the present or the future ?" 

" Nature," he replied, *' ever sacrifices the present to the 
future. We were the future once, and our wants were cared 
for ; therefore should we think most of that which is to come. 
To act only with regard to the present is selfish ; to act 
with a view to benefit futurity is taking an arrow of good 
from the Lord's quiver.'* 

'* True," said the naturalist, " that is most true, and yet 
to me somewhat difficult to think upon. It is, however, a 
principle in nature ; for the bird lays its eggy and the oak 
sows its acorn, and both are for hereafter." 

" Wilt let me read that account of the Lord^s great tri- 
umph in the acquittal of those men, whom I much honour, 
though I would they were of a purer faith ? for error hath 
crept in among them, as well as among the papists, and 
among them all will it take root, if the indulgences of the 
flesh are maintained with worldly pomp which is not the re- 
ligion of Christ." 

Sir Everard gave him the paper, and could not avoid say- 
ing, somewhat in an under-tone, " that no wonder kings were 
unpopular, they had so many men of many minds to sat- 
isfy." 

The Outlaw fixed his deep expressive eye upon Sir Eve- 
rard, with a meaning which he could not mistake; and 
then, while slowly unfolding the journal, he repeated a text 
of Scripture. 

"So, then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth." 

Sir Everard only smiled at the sarcasm, for he, benevolent 
creature, knew that adversity makes men bitter, and he pon- 
dered within his own kind and simple mind how it was, that 
those well read and eloquent in Scripture \xv^.U.ex% '^^t^^^x. 
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often harsh-judging of their neighbours, and forgetful of that 
beautiful text, one of the purest among the pure which 
dropped from our Saviour's lips, — " Judge not, that ye be 
not judged." 

Yet did not Sir Everard, therefore, the less esteem his 
friend, inasmuch as it was the habit of his nature to charge 
to the account of human frailty whatever faults he was 
compelled to espy in others ; and upon such discovery he 
murmured a secret prayer, that God would overlook them or 
lessen their magnitude : indeed, the worthy man was in all 
his feelings, and in all his doings, an example of practical 
piety, blending much learning and reflection with so much 
of almost child-like simplicity, that one would have ima- 
gined him a being set apart, no less by constitution than 
habit, from the turmoils of the world and those who dwell 
therein. 

It was a singular but a chilling sight, within that dark 
storehouse of decaying mortality, to behold two beings so op- 
posite and so occupied. The Outlaw had placed the lamp 
on his knee, and holding the paper before it, read with avid- 
ity the passages that treated of the subject upon which they 
had spoken ; the light glared upon his face, which kept but 
a flittii^ register of the thoughts that passed rapidly through 
his eager and anxious mind ; while beyond the small circle 
of its rays, the mists of the vault formed a sort of filmy at- 
mosphere, that gave to Sir Everard, as he paced up and 
down the long and narrow cavern, an unearthly aspect and 
character ; he seemed, indeed, like a disembojdied spirit de- 
scended to look upon that clay which was once his home- 
dwelling, as ** with silent steps and slow" he moved among 
the relics of his ancestors. He wished that Basil were with 
him, for he loved to talk of the virtues of the dead, and to 
draw conclusions from the wisdom of God, and his grace in 
providing for an immortal spirit an abiding-place beyond the 
sky, where the mortal shall put on immortality. His revery 
was at length interrupted by the Outlaw springing to his feet, 
and exclaiming, 

" Now would T give a thousand crowns to be able to face 
the sun at noon, and from the tower of St. PauPs proclaim 
with a voice of thunder that which hath been intrusted 
to my judgment and care. O, that you were not the 
tamed — " 
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"The tamed what?" inquired Sir Everard, somewhat 
sternly, taking advantage of the pause which his companion 
had made. " Do not think me tame because my nature dif- 
fers from yours. - I have a heart as firm and a spirit as (rue 
as any, when need is." 

The Outlaw threw off his vest, and unclosing his shirt, 
drew from round his body a strip of parchment. 

" Behold !" said he, " here is Nassau's declaration to stir 
up the friends of religious liberty. See — here he sets forth 
the national grievances — the dispensing and suspending 
power — the raising of a Jesuit to be privy counsellor — the 
annulling of the charters of all corporations — the violent pre- 
sumptions against the legitimacy of the young prince — all — 
all is here set forth ; and his promise, his solemn engage- 
ment to have these grievances redressed, and to see a legal 
and free parliament assembled, to provide for the safety and 
liberties of the nation. This sacred pledge was given into 
roy keeping, to have a sufficient number printed by a secret 
friend in London, and distributed the moment Nassau lands. 
Yet here am 1 fettered — hunted by these bloodhounds, driven, 
in despite of all the vows I had made, and all the principles 
1 cherish, to that which my soul abhorred — driven to take 
sanctuary within the stronghold of Babylon, even at the very 
altar of the house of popish Antichrist ! And all this sac- 
rifice have I made because of the sacred deposite intrusted to 
me — the rich burden I carry, now as useless as this piece 
of crumbling timber, which my fingers press into dust. 
Alas! alas!" 

" Alas ! indeed," said Sir Everard, " for in this I cannot 
ak] you. I am myself more than suspected, and if this were 
found—" 

" I know what would follow, nor do I call upon you 
thus to peril life. If poor Ralph had not been wounded — " 
The Outlaw covered his face, and then, fiinging the parch- 
ment from him, exclaimed, '^ I shall go mad, unless God in 
his mercy preserves my reason for some good end. After 
escaping to this vault last night, faint and worn in body and 
in spirit, you know not by what dreadful struggles I retained 
my senses. Grim and unholy spectres flitted round me; 
strange mocking whispers buzzed in mine ears ; and from 
yonder nook the green and putrid light of festering mortality 
made frightful holyday among the coffins I No>Xi^^Tw^\*^ 
I meet death without the doors — here 1 c^nivoX %\^^ 
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" But your purpose V^ 

«* Ay, that it is — ay, that it is. What else under he; 
do I live for ? Surely not to be hunted like a felon's 
proclaimed, and priced, and blasted ! No^smiling bon 
welcome me from my sad journeyings ! No wife — no i 
— no social hearth ! But then my purpose ; my gloi 
purpose ! the cause that Milton sung, and Hampden 
for ! My country's freedom ! Achieving that, death is 
patriot's crown, and not his punishment. Here I ca 
stay !" 

Sir Everard, who still dreaded some catastrophe fron 
effects of his heated imagination, counselled wisely, ge: 
and affectionately, and, moreover, told him he made no d 
that Basil might be disposed towards a change. Disgi 
with the present state of affairs he knew him to be ; am 
said, he had also learned that many of the young m( 
head-quarters, sons of the opulent and powerful, enterta 
similar opinions, and only waited for a fitting opportuni 
come forth and show the world their sentiments." 

" A fitting opportunity !" repeated the Outlaw conten 
ously : " that is always the cant phrase of your mod< 
men ; they wait 2LjitHng opportunity in all things ; and 
they let the best opportunities go by, until too late to c 
them ! Many of the most considerable persons, hot 
church and state, have long ago made private applica: 
through Dykvelt to the prince. Your own cousin, H 
Sydney, has been to Holland to concert measures ; am 
Bishop of London, the Earls of Danby, Nottingham, De 
shire, Dorset, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lords Love 
Delamere, Paulet, Eland, and a thousand others wh< 
could name, though of opposite parties, are united in 1 
Yet a few paltry boys, unfledged soldiers— boys, I say, 
about a fitting opportunity ! Grood sooth ! they are pi 
judges in such a case !" 

" But prudence, my good friend." 

* **rudence never made a patriot. Prudence is the 

^'^ath the bushel — the craftsman's virtue, when he ref 

©••edit — the instinct of the mole — the badger's clevem 

j^^ ^pon it ! And out, I say, upon myself for being h 

.^*ssau will land most probably at Torbay ; but the pe 

1^^^ are 8o terrified by the remembrance even of the 

^H^^a that followed poor Monmouth's rebellion, that ti 
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one if the boors will aid ; though were they of my mind the 
injuries they have received would be a spur to their intent. 
Churchill will be the first to act against his master." 

" The mean, pitiful fellow !" exclaimed Sir Everard, 
warmly. " I remember him a waiting-page in the king's 
room. He owes all to his bounty." 

^* I cannot think well of him myself; and yet he will be 
accounted great one of these days ; or he will be what 
passes current with the world for greatness — he will be 
successful." 

'* Poor James I" said the kind Sir Everard ; ** his foes are 
those of his own household !" 

'* And if he cannot make friends of those the world calls 
kindred, how can he expect them of the people ? Though 
of my own experience I can say that the ties of relationship 
are as sand — a true friend is more to me than kith or kin." 

** I love to perpetuate friendships," said Sir Everard affec- 
tionately. " My poor dying brother committed two to my 
care ; his child to be as mine own, and you to be — " 

'* A sorry friend, as friendships are esteemed." 

^* Not 80. I look upon you as one of the old denizens of 
the forest of liberty. 1 promised him that I would regard 
you as a brother ; have I failed in my engagement ? Answer 
me this question above the coffin-lid that moulders over his 
bones." 

The Outlaw grasped the hand of Sir Everard with that 
strong and stormy emotion which characterized all his 
actions, and replied, ^* You have kept it in spirit and in truth ; 
above his bones I thank you, and bless his memory !" 
Then, after the pause of a few moments, he inquired in a 
calmer tone how the child was which had been bequeathed 
unto his care. 

^* She is well ; but for certain reasons is for a time under 
the care of the abbess of St. Mary's." 

**" What ! intrust his child to the keeping of popedom ! 
The Lady Mary Powis is good and gentle : her creed has saved 
her from much misery in one way ; had she not been what 
she is, she would have been my bride ! It was a fair dream 
of my boyhood, and she was a lovely creature then — so 
fresh, so fair, so innocent, so confiding, — converting her 
gloomy faith into a beautiful poem, of which she was the 
heioine» and in her dreams leading me to Yvex \>^\vd. Qi^^ 
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help us all ! it was my sorest temptation, for well we loved 
each other. I should have hardly known her but for the 
tones of her sweet voice." 

The Outlaw paused for a time ; his features softened and 
his eyes appeared to recall the gentle visions of bygone years. 
He sighed heavily, and Sir Everard imagined that a tear 
lingered upon the half-closed lids ; but it was speedily re- 
pressed, and his countenance regained its usually stern and 
almost wild expression, as he reverted to the manifesto, and 
the hope he entertained of conveying a copy of it to a certain 
friend who he believed was at that very time in the New 
Forest. With as much coolness as if seated at a bureau, he 
drew forth writing materials; and placing the book he had been 
reading on his knee, forthwith commenced inditing a letter 
10 his friend, and copied with exceeding care the proclama- 
tion of him who was afterward William the Third of Eng- 
land. He then directed Sir Everard to take the letter to a 
certain tree, not very far distant from Brokenhurst, on the 
road 10 Ober Green, having enfolded it in a leaf of the wild 
dock, fastened by a feather of a hawk's wing, as emblematic 
of both war and speed. *• It might be," he added, "that 
Sir Everard would find some letters in ihe cavity of the tree; 
and if any were enveloped in a similar manner, and had a 
feather of the green plover thrust into the opening, such 
missive would be for him." Many of like circumstances 
with himself, he said, lingered in a neighbourhood which 
possessed so many retreats ; and where the foresters, to a 
man, found the will and the means to give them sl^^ter and 
facilitate their concealment. If Sir Everard noted any 
packet of that description, it would be necessary to let him 
have it the next night. He doubted not that the search after 
him would be soon directed to another quarter of the forest; 
as whenever any of their friends were in great peril, those 
at liberty had the custom of spreading such reports as di- 
verted the attention of the soldiery, and by those means 
enabled the closely hunted to escape. 

** Poor Ralph," he continued, ** has often performed such 
messages for me ; and one of my greatest anxieties is, thai 
he should be in so sad a strait as that which at present en- 
compasses him. I have ever observed that the half-witted 
have an animal dread of bodily pain." 

** He will be about in a day or two, I hope and trust/ 
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replied Sir Everard ; *^ and then, poor fellow, he will again 
be useful. I only hope I naay petform my mission as well 
as he would do his." 

^ But, Sir Everard, you surely do not intend to leave that 
child in the hands of Babylon !'' exclaimed the Outlaw, his 
mind, ever anxious and restless, wandering from subject to 
subject with a rapidity beyond that of the lightning : ** the 
child may be wrought over." 

** Not likely, my good friend ; Rosalind is eighteen and 
upwards, and devoted to our faith." 

** Rosalind !" repeated the Outlaw ; " is that her name ? 
Of a surety I saw her at the priory — the child of mine 
ancient friend ! of him whose life I once saved, and who 
has so often saved mine. Oh ! the mystery, that God should 
preserve the flower in the germ, yet suffer it to be blasted 
ere it is ripe ! I heard Lady Mary Powis speak, and call 
Rosalind, to a fair girl ; but she did little recall to me the 
gay, bold, lion-hearted companion of my youth ; nor was 
she either like her wretched mother — not that I was in a 
state to judge." 

** I go to perform my task," said Sir Everard, *' and only 
lament that I should leave you in such a gloomy dwelling. 
But cheer, cheer ! the news I brought has brightened stUl 
more your prospects and your hopes." 

** Even as the dark thunder mingles with the forked light- 
ning on this dreadful night, such are the lights and shades^ 
the hopes and fears, that a revolution must bring upon this 
land ; and yet these storms and whirlwinds purify the air, 
and the greater the tempest the more delicious the serenity 
that succeeds. Is it not so ?" 

*' God grant it !" said Sir Everard. " We thought to have 
long rest after the commotions of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration ; yet here we are again upon a sea of trou* 
bles." 

**Ay — and better, a thousand times better, to be over- 
whelmed in such a sea than to exist and be pointed at as 
the gilded merchants in slavery — the traffickers in tame and 
senseless obedience — the dogs with gilt collars and gold 
crosses — idiots whom the pope himself insults ! Oh ! I 
would cut my own heart asunder sooner than sufler slavery 
to take root in Britain ! Give me a hut upon the Andes, 
where I can kneel and worship God ia mv on^il l^s^^^^*^ 

YoL. I.—K 
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*• Harold I" interrupted Sir Everard, " let me entreat yon 
to quell those bursts of fiery passion ; they will exhaust 
your powers. Here you can worship God, surrounded by 
the moulderings, the crumblings of this our perishmg world : 
still you can, mount to heaven, and commune there with those 
who taught ,^* Peace on earth, good-will towards men/ — 
Promise, for my brother's sake, for the sake of the friend- 
ship that has bound us together for so many years, that you 
will temper this wildness." Here Sir Everard placed a 
Bible in his hands, and laid upon the ground a few other 
books he had brought for his solace and amusement. ^* These 
sweet silent friends teach wisdom, and never betray. Heaven's 
blessing and Heaven's consolation be upon you P' 

The old man reascended the loathsome steps, and only 
paused at the entrance to look down and wave his hand to 
Harold the Outlaw ; but he did not see the friendly gesture^ 
for he had followed the advice so kindly and judiciously 
given, and, with his usual impetuosity, had fallen upon his 
knees on the damp earth in prayer. 






CHAPTER X. 

Wondrous it is to see in diverse mindes, 
How diversely Love doth iiis pageants play, 
And shows his power in variable kinds. 
The baser wit, whose idle thoughts aiway 
Are wont to cleave unto the lowly clay, -■( 

It siirreth unto sensual desire, 
And in rude sloth to waste its careless day ; 
But in brave sprites it kindles goodly fire, 
That to all high desert and honour doth aspire. 

Spenser. 

It is pleasant to turn from the aged, and the worn, and 
the stormy, in the strange and eventful encounters of life, 
and to relieve the thoughts and the feelings of their care or 
sadness by gazing upon that which is green, and fresh, and 
tranquil. We may exult and triumph in the gay and busy 
scenes that must engross much of our attention as we climb 
the hill which leads to immortality. The court and camp 
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will fever and excite, the gold will glitter, and the tramp will 
ring its merry music, and our eyes will glisten, and our 
hearts beat in joyous cadence to this world*s bravery and 
idle pomp ; but before the play is half-concluded, we sicken 
of the spectacle, and we turn to— what ? — to new spectacles, 
and added magnificence to other pomps, and louder music 
If we do, our weariness increases by the false food we feed 
upon : let us seek refreshment where it is to be found — by 
the silver brook, under the waving trees, and listen to the 
voice of wisdom, which speaks in silent eloquence from 
every leaf, and flower and herb, that clothes the earth with 
beauty ; let us fathom, if we can, the mysteries of nature ; 
dive deep into the mine, or scan the mountain, and praise and 
wonder, and long for the coming of that period when all 
shall be explained to our unfettered souls ; let us explore the 
magic that dies the cowslip yellow, and then seek out the 
perfume of the violet, and we shall be the better for the 
knowledge that we are limited at every step, and lack the 
freedom of the small singing bird that bathes his wing in 
ether. 

" God made the country, man the town," saith the poet ; 
and the poet spoke truly, and, in good sooth, poets speak 
truths more frequently than is believed of them ; they are 
the salt of the intellectual world, seasoning most aptly all 
the good things of life. Among the fresh and beautiful ob- 
jects on which we have been moralizing, perhaps not exactly 
in novel strain, one of the most beautiful was Rosalind Syd- 
ney, as she sat under a magnificent alder, in the garden ap- 
pertaining to Beaulieu, on a green and grassy mound, which 
some of the sisters had raised with their own hands in a 
silent nook, looking down upon a mossy dell, that was 
intersected by the streamlets of Beaulieu river. The old 
hound had given proof of his powers by tracing his mistress 
to the convent ; and the abbess, who was from her situation 
obliged to prevent the contagion which, of all others, 
spreads the most quickly among the young — that of insub- 
ordination, while forbidding the pupils to associate with 
Rosalind, kindly permitted poor Brano to companion his mis- 
tress : this was a great comfort to the solitary girl, for Alice 
was so moody, that, though she watched her young lady's 
steps, and followed her wherever she went, still she spoke 
but little, and when she did, from ihe w^lUxt^ ol Xvet ^'ow^x* 
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sation, poor Rosalind would as soon she had remained silent; 
for she spoke of undertaking a pilgrimage to Lough Dur- 
ragh, for the purpose, as she said, of ^' making her soul ;" a 
manufacture Kosalind could not very well understand, but 
which all the nuns (to whom Alice, within a few hours, had 
become an object of great interest and amusement) highly 
commended. 

Rosalind remained more than an hour in the same posi- 
tion, her hand resting on Brano's head, and her eyes fixed 
upon the branches of an old poplar that strained its gigantic 
height to meet the clouds. Alice was kneeling a little be- 
hind the tree, telling over her beads with devout earnestness, 
and yet scanning the appearance of many of the nuns, who 
walked up and down a long broad walk, edged with simple 
but beautiful flowers, which they took much delight in culti- 
vating : the garden was partially enclosed by the old walls 
.of the abbey, and the river formed the boundary of one en- 
tire side ; thus it was rendered both picturesque and agree- 
able ; and the " veiled ladies'* reading, working, or praying, 
while they enlivened, were in admirable keeping with the 
scene. Though it was beautiful as a picture, still it was sad 
to see that young and innocent creature deserted by all, and 
left to her own meditations, which, to judge from her tearful 
eyes, were not of the most joyous description. Several of 
the inmates looked on her with kind and friendly counte- 
nances, — that sweet unsuspecting friendliness which springs 
spontaneously in a young heart, and is the child of confi- 
dence and love. Such longed to sit with, and talk to, the 
young Protestant, without caring for her creed — except, in- 
deed, now and then breathing a gentle prayer that one so 
fair and gentle might yet be of the true faith. Others, 
grown old, ascetics in their religion, scowled upon her as 
Uiey passed, and had she noted the expression of their 
looks, it would have made her very wretched ; as it was, 
but for her tears, one would have fancied she was counting 
the leaves of the poplar-tree, or perchance observing the 
simple butterflies that danced amid its branches. Her rev- 
^ry, however, was interrupted by a hand lightly pressed 
upon her shoulder, and the voice of Margaret sounding words 
of friendly import in her ear. 

There are times when a kindly greeting will sink deep, 
deep into the heart ; — ^so was it now with Rosalind. She 
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had jast made up her mind to be very miserable — as mise- 
rable as possible, and had arrived exactly at the belief that 
she was never to be happy any more in this happy worlds 
when a kind word upset her prison-building, and sent smiles 
instead of tears dancing over her dimpled cheeks. 

" But why did you speak to me. Sister Margaret ? Surely 
you know the lady's command." 

" I have begged hard to be exempt from the order, and my 
petition has been granted. I have a good reputation for 
sanctity, and I dare say the superior is not without some 
hopes that I may be the instrument of your conversion. 
There, now. Sister Rosalind, you need not be in a hurry to 
deny, as you were just going to do, the possibility of such 
an event ; let her think so, and I promise you that I will 
never try to convert you into any thing but what you are, and 
that is — " 

She paused, and, before she spoke again, Rosalind said, 

" What am I then f 

** I can only read your looks ; the book is very beautiful.*' 

** For shame !" said Rosalind, blushing deeply. " You 
must not flatter." 

** And you must not blush as if I were a lover, instead of 
a lady." 

" A lover ! for shame, sister !" repeated Rosalind. 

" For shame, indeed ! is it because we dwell in convents 
that we are to have no lovers? Do you know, I heard 
Sister Frances — there, there is Sister Frances — that tall, 
flat, bony-looking lady (who seems the corner-stone of old- 
maidenism) — hint to Sister Bridget — the fat, jolly little per- 
son, who seems like a monk in petticoats — that the Outlaw, 
who caused so much disturbance here yesterday, was a 
lover of the lady's herself, when she was young." 

" Indeed ! Well, he was a noble, fine^ person, quite as 
handsome as my uncle, and did not look at all like an out- 
law." 

" The ladies are all horror-struck at such a violation of the 
altar, and Father Edmund has been purifying the chapel all 
day. But do you know, none of us can make out how it was 
that the Outlaw escaped ; for Beaulieu was beset by soldiers 
— even the opposite side of the water was encompassed : 
some say one thing, some another, but most think he swam 
in some degree under water, and so got off. T\\<^ ^VA^^%% 

K2 
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has written to the queen, and they say there will be a great 
piece of work about it." 

** The lady acted very nobly, I thought,*^ said Rosalind. 

** Some think she overstrained the mark : if he had been 
a Catholic, good ; but one of another faith, it is said, had no 
just claim on the sanctuary." 

*< I cannot understand such matters," replied Rosalind ; 
** only as it was intended for the unfortunate, I see no reason 
why it should not be so applied. I have read that Beaulieu 
Abbey yielded sanctuary to the great Margaret of Anjou, 
the queen of Henry the Sixth, and that the mysterious Per* 
kin Warbeck also found safety within its walls." 

^' You are skilled in history, I perceive," said Margaret, 
inquiringly. 

** But indifferently," answered Rosalind, again blushing. 

" I must learn of you," continued Margaret; '* my educa- 
tion has been sadly neglected till very lately, and, indeed, 1 
am nearly self-taught. Are you fond of music ?" 

'* Passionately. I love the ballads of my native land 
more than any other, and my nurse taught me to sing them 
almost in my cradle." 

*' We will sing them together, and teach each other in the 
times of relaxation ; and perhaps you will read with me : like 
most of the ladies of my country, I am better skilled in 
French than in English history." 

<^ I had great advantages at my uncle^s, and ought better 
to have profited by them ; for all the celebrated persons of 
the present century, at one time or other, have visited Syd- 
ney Pleasance." 

" Indeed ! And do you like such company ?" 

" Oh, yes ! I love to sit and listen, particularly when 
Mr. Evelyn and my uncle discourse on the beauties of na- 
ture, and draw such happy conclusions from the bounty and 
wisdom of God : but there is one person whom I love better 
than any, though she does not come to Sydney Pleasance ; 
yet my uncle carried me to her house, and there I spent such 
a happy month !" 

•* Who, may I ja^k ?" 

" The LadyJRachel Russell." 

'• Is she not a g^eat fanatic ?" 

^* Oh, no ! not that ! she is a pure, high-souled woman. I 
almost wish — ** 
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<* What? Nay, do not pause, bat tell your wish, and 
boldly. What, blushing again ! We shall have the roses 
stealing all your bloom away, from sheer envy. Come, Sis- 
ter Rosalind, your wish — your wish." 

*•* Well, then, I should like to be placed in a situation 
where great firmness and great forbearance were necessary 
to extricate some one I dearly loved out of trouble, and then 
I should like to try to act — like Lady Rachel Russell. You 
see I am very ambitious. She makes one so proud of being 
bom an Englishwoman, that I could almost exchange coun- 
tries to enjoy the privilege." 

** Well, our ambitions differ,** said Margaret, drawing up 
her figure to its full height. '* I should like to have been 
born a queen ; to have thousands to yield me homage ; to 
dwell in a palace ; to be the dispenser of life and death. 
Oh, how many would I punish ! how many compel to bite 
the earth they now so proudly tread upon !** 

*^ No doubt, no doubt ! I do not doubt ye," chimed in the 
full deep voice of Alice Murrough, who still remained, half- 
kneeling, half-sitting, behind the tree, telling over her beads, 
but keeping no less anxious count of every thing that passed. 
'* No doubt, no doubt ! — I do not doubt ye," she repeated ; 
and then murmured in a lower tone, '' the bad blood begets 
the cankered sore — no doubt, no doubt!" 

Margaret turped the flashing light of her proud eye upon 
Alice, who heeded it no more than if the young lady had not 
been by, but worked on at an ave, which had been inter- 
rupted by her soliloquy. 

"Woman! what say ye?" inquired Margaret, Rosalind 
thought almost fiercely. 

** My prayers, miss — do you ever say yours ?** 

** You are all sweetness, Rosalind," said Margaret, afler 
a pause, during which she bent her brow as she gazed on 
the apparently unconscious nurse ; '' but, verily, your at- 
tendants are in no degree gentle; that woman seems as 
though she could devour me, and as for the hound, he gath- 
ered his lips off his teeth when I approached, and has not 
replaced them since." 

" Indeed ! Alice does ever as she likes, but Brano must 
be taught better manners." She took Margaret*s hand within 
her own, and put it towards the dog ; the sagacious crea- 
ture looked wistfully into his lady's face, and crouched at 
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her feet ; yet, firm in his antipathy, he refased to recognise 
Miss Raymond as a friend. 

*' Let us walk,** exclaimed Margaret, with her accus- 
tomed impatience of manner ; *' I hate sitting still ; there is 
nothing like exertion for mind and body." 

** I love walking too,** replied her gentle companion ; ** but 
I love it best in the free fields ; many are the happy hours I 
have spent with my dear uncle, early and late, wandering 
over hill and mossy dell.** 

*' You are quite a young lady of romance,** replied Mar- 
garet, somewhat sneeringly. *^ I suppose you are too wise, 
to think of dress or ornaments of any kind." 

" That I am not," said the sweet-tempered girl, laughing ; 
*' I assure you it is no small mortification to me to be 
obliged to don this dress, and braid back my hair ; but I 
have a great impatience to learn that beautiful art of em- 
broidery, which Sister Agnes teaches with so much skill. I 
should like to embroider Lady Sydney a hassock." 

" bo you then love her so well as to devote to her so 
much time?" 

'' I love my uncle dearly, and she is his wife,*' said the 
frank Rosalind. 

^< I wish I could find an Orlando for you, fair maid, to 
take the place of this said uncle ; but I suppose you never 
read plays, so do not ken my meaning." 

" Indeed my uncle's dearest delight, when he was angling 
(which is one of his favourite sports — and it is so pretty to 
see the tenderness with which he unhooks the small fish, 
and sends them floating away in freedom), was to have me 
sit by him and read his favourite passages from the very 
play you speak of. The Forest of Ardennes is almost as 
familiar to me as the New Forest ; and when uncle moral- 
izes loo long, I call him melancholy Jaques." 

" How my heart pants to leave this forest ! yet I would 
be content to remain here for a long, long time, if I should 
be great hereafter." 

** Do you mean great in another world f inquired Rosa- 
lind. ^ 

Margaret's laugh rang among the echoes of the trees. 
** No ! what is that to me ? I wish for greatness here — 1 
^^ be great.** 
^ I hope to be good," responded Rosalind gently, as she 
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gathered a carnation. ** I should like to he as good as Lady 
Rachel Russell." 

Poor Rosalind, luckily for her self-esteem, did not see the 
look of contempt which Margaret bestowed upon her. Had 
volumes been written to illustrate the character of each, it 
could not have been more truly developed than by the sim- 
ple and single statement which they themselves had made : 
one desired to be great, and cared little how she achieved 
that greatness ; the other to be good, and to immolate any 
feeling that would militate against it. The two girls had 
frequently passed, as they walked up and down the shel- 
tered river-path, a mouldering turret, which from its peculiar 
and elevated situation must once have commanded a very 
extensive view over the adjacent country. The steps which 
led to it had crumbled away ; and whoever wished to climb 
so high must of necessity creep up the wall, and secure a 
footing on projecting stones and portions of creeping plants. 
This might be considered a service of danger, as the wall 
was close to Beaulieu river, and the turret projected over its 
stream. 

<* What a picturesque ruin !" said Rosalind. 

** Shall we go to the top ?" inquired Margaret. *' It com- 
mands a glorious view ; we can see the abbey-gate, which 
is at the next angle ; indeed the gate is not ten yards from 
the river." 

Rosalind had never been censured for gazing on a beautiful 
prospect, nor was she aware that looking beyond the walls 
was forbidden by the abbess : had she known so much, she 
would not have so acted, under any temptation however 
great; but Margaret, who loathed restraint, had no such 
notions. Both accordingly commenced the ascent, and after 
much climbing and much laughing succeeded in their object. 
Deep was Rosalind's delight at the magnificence outspread 
before her. Brano followed her to the foot of the steep ; 
but as the poor fellow feared to proceed farther, he laid him- 
self down at the first stone, and turned his head upward, 
that so he might not lose sight of his mistress. 

** Now," said Margaret, " if the times of chivalry were 
not past, we might fancy ourselves two distressed damsels, 
and hope that some cavaliers would come to our rescue — 
storm the casde — and carry us away to their halls and 
palaces, where we should at once be high l^LdVei^^^Tv^'^x^iA^ 
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over tilts and tournaments; and, mayhap, captivate some 
mighty monarch, and have our praises sung like tlie prin- 
cesses of old — would not that be glorious !" 

** 1 would rather," replied the more humble-minded, "be 
led to the altar by my dear uncle, and there given to some 
worthy man." Margaret laughed. ^* Well, by worthy 1 
mean some brave defender of his country, who loved me, 
and me only, and would take me to some quiet demesne, 
where I might bestow my care and charity upon his servants 
and retainers ; feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and re- 
ceive the sweet voluntary tribute of blessings in return." - 

"Utopian!" laughed Margaret. "Well, you are the 
wisest, for your dream may be realized ; mine cannot. I 
hope none of the elder nuns will see us here, for you must 
know, gentle Rosalind, this is a place proscribed ; the dear 
abbess would be sadly alarmed to see us here, lest we should 
break our necks." 

" Let us go down then," said Rosalind ; " why are we 
here if it be wrong ?" 

Margaret heeded not her expostulation, for her attention 
was directed to a troop of horsemen that issued from the 
wood, and rode along the path leading to the abbey : this 
group consisted of only four persons, two gentlemen and 
their attendants ; and very gay and gallant they looked, well 
mounted, well caparisoned, and soldierly. 

**See, Rosalind," exclaimed Margaret, waving her kerchief 
at the same time in a very un-nunlike fashion to the gentle- 
men, and with the other hand seizing Rosalind's arm: 
" Look ! yonder is my brother ! how very strange ! There, 
they raise their caps : what a handsome and a brave youth 
accompanies him ! who is he? Is that Captain Basil Syd- 
ney, your cousin ? It must be he. Oh, how delighted I 
shall be to see Cuthbert ! How well — how handsome he 
looks ! Does he not, Rosalind ?" 

But at once poor Rosalind's sense of the impropriety of 
her situation came fully upon her ; she knew why she had 
been sent to St. Mary's, yet there she stood, exposed to the 
observation of the very person for whose security she had 
been exiled. She could not brook the ardent gaze of admi- 
ration with which both the young men regarded her as they 
Approached the gate : they bowed, and waved their caps, 
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and kissed their hands; and Margaret, to Rosalind's in- 
creased distress, returned their salutations. 

'^ This is not what we should do ; indeed, indeed, I must 
go down," said Rosalind, at length disengaging her arm from 
Margaret's grasp. '' I would not have come here at all if I 
thought it had been forbidden — let us go down." 

She placed her slender foot on a projecting stone, and 
then upon another; but was so completely unnerved by 
what had occurred, that she never once thought of the care 
that was necessary to secure her descent. Margaret saw 
her danger, and screamed ; the scream only served to in- 
crease RosaHnd's agitation. Instead of descending as she 
had ascended, she hung over the river, and in her anxiety 
to regain the convent garden missed her footing, and would 
have been instantly precipitated into the stream, which was 
eddying at the foot of the turret, had she not caught at a 
gigantic clump of wall-flowers that grew out of a cleft of the 
building. There she hung, clasping the fragrant flowers 
with both her hands ; and her hair, which had burst from 
the enclosure of her convent cap, floating like a sunny veil 
on the breeze. Brano was not inactive, but sprung into the 
stream, as if he knew that her frail support could not last 
long ; and the cavaliers, attracted by Margaret's continued 
screams, galloped from the gate, whose ponderous bell was 
loudly clanking under the practised hand of Jemmings* 
anxious to make a due impression of his master's conse- 
quence. On arriving beneath the turret they saw poor 
Rosalind's peril, but too late to prevent the catastrophe, for 
her perfumed hope gave way, and she was precipitated into 
the bubbling waters. Brano was not idle, nor did his 
courage forsake him ; but his teeth were grown old, and his 
energies almost exhausted. He seized the drapery, which 
rose above the stream ; but the eddy had caught Rosalind 
within its whirl, and drew them both within its vortex. 
Cuthbert Raymond waited not to dismount, but plunged with 
his horse from ofl* the bank; while Basil, more cool, and 
consequently more useful, ran along the edge, and watching 
the current, sprang in at the very point where he knew 
Rosalind must come to the surface. The result proved that 
he was right; for in a few moments he bore the dripping 
beauty to the green bank of the convent garden, where only 
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he could land with ease, for elsewhere it was steep ao^ V^ 
daugerous. T 

Cuthbert too swam his horse round the turret ; and if th^ 
consternation among the nuns was great when the Outl»^ 
claimed sanctuary within the convent walls, what was it wh^^ 
two gallant soldiers were at positive and absolute liberty i^ 
their gardens ! 

Basil little heeded the commotion, but continued chafin^^ 
the maiden's temples, and clasping her cold hands, whili 
Margaret ran to summon Father Edmund and his lancet: 
But if the agitation among the nuns of St. Mary's was 
ifest, what were the feelings, or who can describe the dis- 
tress, amounting to positive agony, of poor Alice, who ha( 
hardly lost sight of her young lady since she entered the^ 
convent until about ten minutes before the accident occurred. 
When she saw her lying on the greensward, pale and sense- 
less, she raised the howl, so dolefully expressive of Irish 
sorrow that all unaccustomed to the sound thought she must 
have been possessed by an evil spirit ; but Major Raymond's 
astonishment was excited in no small degree when Alice, 
perceiving him, uttered a shriek still louder, and, rushing 
from her young lady, fell upon her knees at his feet and em- 
braced him, while uttering incoherent but expressive words 
of attachment to the '^ dear ould stock" — <^ the tree that flour- 
ished" — " the pride of the forest" — and a host of other ex- 
pressions of fealty and devotedness to ** him and his." She 
prayed earnestly for his prosperity and success in all his 
imdertakings ; and spoke so eloquently of his country and 
family, that involuntary tears rushed to his eyes, and he was 
about questioning her as to her connection with or knowledge 
of his family, when Margaret came up to his side, and said, 
** And me too, Alice — will you not bless me ?" 

•* Bless you !" repeated Alice, rising, and looking at her 
with an undefinable expression ; ^* I have blessed the house 
of Raymond, but 1 have naught to do with you." And so 
saying, she returned to Rosalind, who by that time was much 
recovered. 

The extraordinary commotion this event created, — how 
the nuns acted, what they did, what they said, — how poor 
Brano licked the hand of his fair mistress, — and how, ac- 
cording to the most approved practice both in romantic and 
real life, Basil Sydney and Cuthbert Raymond were both 
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smitten with the beauty, the gentleness, and (for in those days 
the quality was duly esteemed) the bashfulness of the fair 
Rosalind — we leave for a time to the imagination of our 
readers ; merely stating one of those singular truths which 
lead to a belief in fatality, that at the very time when Basil 
was rescuing Rosalind from her watery peril, there was a cer- 
tain Father Frank in the superior's own sitting chamber, im- 
pressing upon her mind the strong necessity for preventing 
the aforesaid Basil from meeting the aforesaid Rosalind ; ana 
the abbess had perfectly agreed with him in all he said, and 
had assured the good padre, whose bones wofully ached 
from the effects of his steed's activity, that they should nol 
meet. Alack, and alack-a-day ! at the instant she made the 
promise, at that precise moment, Rosalind had just withdrawn 
her head from Basil's shoulder ; the soft blush of returning 
animation had suffused her cheeks ; her heart was fast filling 
with gratitude, and his with love. 

Again we repeat, alack, and alack-a-day ! for the promise 
of the poor lady abbess ! 

Upon what a slight thread hang the most important events 
of life ; how often is the smallest curcumstance the key-stons 
of happiness or misery! 



CHAPTER XL 

Ah me I for aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever learn by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did ran smooth ; 

But cither was in different blood, 

Or else misgrafted in respect of years ; ' 

Or else it stood upon the choiee of friends. 

Shakspiark. 

"It is very provoking," said Father Frank. 
*' It is beyond belief " said the lady abbess. 
" So it is," responded Father Edmund. 
" Who could have imagined such an event I" continued ths 
•bbess. 
'« Nobody T said Father Frank. 
Vol. L—L 
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" Nobody !" said Father Edmund. 

•^ What's to be done ?" inquired Father Frank- 

*^ We must consider," said the lady. 

<* So we mu8t,^' chimed in Father Edmund. 

'* I would rather take charge of a hundred Spanish girU 
than ten English ones," exclaimed the superior, after ^ 
pause : '* not but that I best love those of my own counUry t 
but the donnas abroad are so well tutored ; there is so little 
trouble with them ; they do so exactly as they are desired ; 
never dream of thinking for themselves, and care little 
whether, on leavingaheir homes, they go to enter a husband's 
house or a convent." 

A sort of under-smile passed along the features of Fathei 
Frank, as he exclaimed, '^ Hem !" It was an expressive 
^ hem ;" so expressive that the lady abbess did not like 
it, and frowned ; and Father Frank, like a wise uian, as he 
could not answer in the same fashion, pretended not to ob- 
serve it — a sagacious mode of overcoming a difficulty, whicb 
we recommend to all similarly circumstanced. 

**• But," said Father Edmund, opening his large beamlese 
eyes, ^^ 1 do not see what there is to be particularly annoye<] 
about ; our venerable and respected mother could not fore- 
see that those wild creatures would scale the walls, and that 
one of them would tumble into the river ; nor could she tell 
that Captain Basil Sydney would draw her out." 

The abbess looked perplexed. There was much good- 
ness about Father Edmund, but there was also a most intoler- 
able share of that soul of provoking simplicity which is evei 
accounting in its own senseless w^ay for that which may nol 
be accounted for. He was a mild, placid man, totally de- 
void of mental energy, yet well suited for his avocations at 
St. Mary's, which were merely to hear confessions and say 
mass ; he had no ambition, and was an example in oppo- 
sition to the idea so generally entertained of the Catholic 
priesthood of those days. He had neither the love of, noi 
the talent for, intrigue of any kind, and was satisfied to place 
the most implicit and uninquiring faith in all the doctrines ol 
his church. Miracles, rational or irrational, were the same 
to dear, kind, simple Father Edmund, whom everybody 

loved. 

Lady Mary Powis, the " mother'^ of St. Mary's, had i 
'vuch greater share of understanding, and would have been 
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better pleased had^ the confessor possessed a larger and 
more energetic mind ; yet she had the good sense to per- 
ceive, that had he been more intellectual, he would have 
been more aspiring, and she was one who could ill brook 
contradiction where she sought obedience ; she therefore 
received his observation with coldness, and replied, 

"Of course, Lady Sydney will not blame me in the 
matter." 

" Exactly what I mean," observed Father Edmund, ever 
ready, like all weak people, to echo the sagacity he lacked. 
" Father Frank," she continued, " what I dread are the 
consequences." 

"But the young lady is not hurt, nor has she eloped — 
but is confined to her chamber, most properly, to reflect — 
and the gentles are either gone or going ; so what conse- 
quences can arise ?" 

" Father," inquired the abbess, calmly, — *' Father Ed- 
mund, do you remember when you were young ?" 

^ I was young once, I know, holy mother ; but indeed I 
do not remember much about it." 

^Nor about any thing else," muttered Father Frank, 
aside. 

** I suppose, even before you were called to your voca- 
tion, you may have known what it was to regard one person 
more than another ; and you must have seen innumerable 
instances where an affection grows in our poor polluted 
bosoms out of a much slighter incident than that which 
occurred this morning. Pray the Virgin that nothing may 
eome of it to create anxiety to our noble friend the Lady 
Sydney !" 

" I certainly was very much attached to my — mother," re- 
plied the gentle Father Edmund ; " but I will myself to- 
morrow admonish the young sister, and also mete out re- 
proof to the dark Irish maiden, who, to say the truth, is 
forward and confident ; but a penance or two will set her 
right, — and she is learned in all things." 

" One thing, holy mother, I must say, on behalf of Mis- 
tress Rosalind," said Father Frank : •* I do not, cannot 
believe that what Mistress Raymond said, when you ques- 
tioned her as to the mounting up of that turret, was true ; 
the declared that she told Sister Rosalind you had com- 
BMided that none of the pupils or novices c\io\i\& fSa\s^ ^^x 
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wall, and that Rosalind would go, and she was induced to 
follow, to persuade her down. Poor Rosalind was too much 
agitated for me to question her ; but I could stake my bes* 
Tosary that she never in her life committed an act of wilful 
disobedience — she is too right-minded to do so." 

"But heretics," said Father Edmund, — "though they 
hold faith with each other, care little about breaking it with 
us." 

** Nay," said the abbess, " Catholic or heretic, I have ever 
found young, ay, and old maidens too, prone to peep over 
battlements and out of windows whenever they had oppor- 
tunity." 

"1 have known that child," persisted Father Frank, 
** ever since she was as high as my knee, and I never knew 
her to be guilty of a wrong act." 

" She might not consider herself bound to obey me," said 
the abbess ; " she has, with all her gentleness, a bold origi- 
nal spirit ; and I very much doubt if^ for all Lady Sydney's 
desire, she will ever take the veil, or even be brought, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by means which I do not like to think upon, 
to a knowledge of the true faith." 

" Under favour," retorted Father Frank, " I would say 
to you, holy lady, that though on points of faith Mistresfl 
Rosalind, in her blindness, might think herself right in with- 
standing your commands, yet she has that discretion which 
would prevent her ever dreaming of disobedience upon 
minor points; and 1 feel convinced that yon proud-eyed 
lady did not speak the truth as it really was." 

At this point of the discourse one of the lay sisters came 
to bid the prioress to the reception-room, where, she said, 
the two officers waited to speak touching the disappearance 
of the Outlaw, which, now thai they had been plentifully re- 
freshed, they wished to treat of. 

It was well that the priests looked not upon the counte- 
nance of the abbess when the word Outlaw was uttered ; for, 
had they done so, they must have noted a flush upon hei 
usually pallid cheek, which would have confirmed the report 
that Lady Mary Fowis in her youth had known and loved 
one not of her own creed. 

After a protracted discussion on the probable result of the 
Outlaw's escape, which the abbess declared she had bard^ 
conceived possible, and after many and conflicting opiniofti 
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as to how the matter might be considered by his majesty, 
the two youn^ men took their departure from the abbey, 
each testifying his intention of again paying his respects at 
Beaulieu when the king's opinion was known, and not 
forgetting to reiterate their requests, in the most earnest 
manner, that every attention might be paid to Rosalind, who 
seemed to occupy a much greater portion of their thoughts 
thaQ Margaret Raymond. Father Frank declared his in- 
tention of remaining where he was for the night. 

The friends, with their attendants, had reached Heathy 
Ditton, when the storm, which Sir Everard was at the same 
moment encountering on his way to convey food to the Out- 
law, compelled them to seek shelter in a hostelrie, very 
different from the excellent and, to use a right English 
word, the comfortable inns which are now to be met with 
in the New Forest. The cavaliers had preserved that 
species of silence to each other which results from the con- 
sciousness that both are thinking of the same object ; but 
when warmed and cheered by a peat fire, which blazed 
gayly on the hearth of the only spare room, — that is, the 
best one of three, of which the house consisted, — and when 
somewhat excited by a hot potation manufactured by the 
skilful hands of lemmings, their mistrust decreased, and the 
warm Irishman was the first to commence a conversation ; 
opening the attack, however, by sap, and not by storm. 

•• Well, Sydney, what did you think of my sister ?'* 

** She's a fine animated creature ; we will drink this 
bumper to her health, if you please. Triumph to the brav« 
and beautiful Margaret Raymond !" 

" With all my heart, and thank you I but, seriously, don't 
you think there'is too much fire, too much of tlie devil about 
her !" 

^* I was just thinking how perfectly gentle and heavenly 
the was ; so dove-like ! No wonder my father should be so 
much attached to her." 

" Attached — ^to whom!" 

** Why, to Rosalind ; were you not speaking of Miss-*- 
Miss Sydney T 

'* No, I was not speaking of Miss Sydney, Basil ; but we 
wiU speak of her, if you please : it is well to exchange. 
earth for heaven sometimes." 

^< Sqi it !•• Bat, Catbbert, remembeT^ I «iiN^\v^V.^' 
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•^ You were always a lucky dog. What a pretty name 
she has — Rosalind ! I am not book-learned, but was theie 
not some playwright who made verses on that namef 

^ Yes, there was-— one Will Shakspeare. 

'* From the East to Western Iiid» 
No jewel is like Rosalind ; 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind. 
Through all the world bears Rosalind ; 
All the pictures, fairest lin'd» 
Are but Mack to Rosalind i 
Let no face be kept in mind 
But the face of Rosalind*" 

**' Ho ! Call you that poetry, sweet Basil % it brings to 
my mind the story of a play. My dear mother was so 
fond of it ; and used to say, in the beginning of the late 
king's reign, what a shame it was to perform the pieces of 
Buckingham, and a host of court fools, merely to please 
Mistress Nelly, and show her off.*' 

" Most true. My father says it was the reaction which 
caused so much vileness in Charles's merry days." 

<* Come, Basil, let us drink to the health of this fair girl," 
exclaimed Cuthbert, somewhat suddenly, standing : *^ by St 
Patrick, I never did, nor ever will, drink the health of any 
woman I respect, while sitting on a chair. Now, here — ^her 
health." 

The toast was drunk in due form ; and, what perhaps is 
somewhat remarkable, the young men entered upon no course 
of conversation which even the ladies they spoke of could 
have blushed to hear, unless, indeed, they blushed at their 
own praise — a circumstance which deserves note for its 
rarity, for the youths of those days were, if possible, more 
addicted to an overflowing grossness of language than they 
are at present. 

''It is very singular," quoth Basil, ^* that I should meet 
my poor cousin, and be the means of saving her ; for, de- 
spite my lady mother's caution, I know that, from fear of 
some astrological prophecy being accomplished, she has 
ever kept us asunder. The fact is, Cuthbert, and I mention 
it to you in time, there is a blight over that poor girl. She 
is the natural daughter of my father's only brother ; he was 
much atuchedy I have heard, to a wild, beautifiil, waadenDg 
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womaiif who followed him everywhere — to Ireland among 
other places, and died, I believe, in bringing this creature 
into the world : she remained with her nurse for some years ; 
but when my uncle was dying, he told the tale to my father, 
who promised to protect this child— and so here she is. 
My uncle was a stout liberal, one of the Wbrshippers of 
Cromwell, and Milton, and Hampden, and all that set ; but 
I have heard he never forgave Cromwell for being chief 
magistrate : he was outlawed by Charles ; and my father, 
when he does think of politics (which is about once in 
every six months) is not as zealous, perhaps, as if my poor 
uncle had been left alone in his imaginary glory." 

'^ Basil," said Cuthbert, in reply to this grand speech, " it 
is exceedingly kind of you to put me on my guard ' in time,' 
as you very generously state ; which is a hint, I take it, that 
I should not fall in love with your pretty cousin, as you 
mean to do that yourself" '^ 

Basil Sydney covered his face with his hands, and, after 
a pause, replied to his friend's observation with his ordinary 
plain and honest frankness. 

" I believe, Cuthbert, you may be right, though the finesse 
(for I must employ a French word for a French trick) was 
unintentional ; nevertheless, that may have been the fact, 
and the fault must be atoned for. I have thought more of 
Rosalind than I ever thought of any other woman. I never 
saw any other whom I would make my wife; and yet, 
it must not be : I will never marry one who would bring 
disgrace upon the name of Sydney. Besides," and his 
voice fell to a low murmur, ^* although I am not greatly 
given to superstition, I cannot forget the ancient prophecy 
that for centuries has hung over my family. My father 
even repeats it with a shudder, and to my mother it is an 
oracle of fate — 

* When the pure blood mingles with the base, 
Wo to the old and honoured race ! 
Let the high-bom Sydney plot and plan, 
Sydney's blood will be Sydney's ban.' 

^* No ; my ill-fated cousin can never be to me anght but 
a dear friend." 

*' Yon are righi— and yet she is very lovely and innocent ; 
to guileless, so piirelj beantifol, so fYeth, «o ^uNwmi^r 
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'* Cuthbert — ^under the circumstances I have mentionedt 
would you marry her?" 

**' Ah, Basil, I am in no situation to marry ; though frankly, 
and upon the cross," and he kissed his s word-handle as he 
spoke, ** if it were not for that bit of a bar — that small blot 
— I would no! answer for myself. Did you ever hear of an 
Irishman who could answer for himself when a pretty wo- 
man was in the case ?" 

" Major Raymond," said Basil, firmly but calmly, " though 
I dare not think of Rosalind Sydney as my wife, yet she is 
still my cousin, and, as such, I shall not only respect her 
myself, but expect you to do the same. She is a poor 
orphan, a friendless girl, perfectly friendless but for my 
father ; and, were he gone, I should feel myself bound to 
act a father's part by her. You understand what 1 mean 
perfectly ?" 

The fine features of Cuthbert Raymond were >at first agi- 
tated by a painful expression, which soon gave way to one 
of mirthful meaning. 

'* Don't look serious about it, my dear fellow ; don't look 
serious : gay, and careless, and bad enough 1 am, I dare say, 
yet not so bad, not so unprincipled as you seem inclined to 
believe ; but, by holy Paul ! I can hardly help laughing at 
your taking the guardian upon yourself so suddenly and so 
unadvisedly ; acting the father in prospective to a young and 
beautiful girl." 

" Cuthbert, I trust — ^ interrupted Basil. 

*' You trust ! — Blessed Mary ! but /wouldn't trust you, 
my noble fellow ! And now hear me, Basil ; hear me seri- 
ously ; and then we will troul a ditty, and to-bed. If God 
spares me to exchange a green head and brains for a gray 
pate and sober lining thereunto, 1 will win back every acre 
of land, and refresh every honour we have been despoiled 
of; but not for me, Basil Sydney, will ever be the pure 
devoted love of blessed woman ! The free and the careless 
may be mine ; but before I achieve what I purpose (and 
great is that purpose), I shall be old and withered, a being 
nothing that is lovely could love — till then, honour shall be 
my bride ! So, Basil, pursue what fantasy you please, it 
wUl not be disturbed by Cuthbert Raymond." 
: ^<Psha! you undervalue woman," replied his comrade. 
** I tell you they can lore what we would loathe ; they sen- 
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timentalize their affections in an extraordinary degree ; their 
fantasy serves to create a reality, which it would be fight- 
ing with windmills to attempt to destroy. It is not so much 
youth and manliness they admire, as the attributes which 
youth and manliness acquire by being steeped in their ima- 
gination : they lean upon us for protection, they look up to 
us for advice ; and it is only when that protection is with- 
drawn, and that advice denied, that the illusion vanishes, and 
we appear before them, whether young or old, in all our 
natural (I had almost said) deformity. Trust me, Cuthbert, 
age is no obstacle to woman's love. Besides, a woman, if 
noble, helps a man to honour : she warms his affections ; 
while her forbearance, her gentleness, her truth, stimulate 
his exertions to outdo her in the race of moral virtue." 

*' Bravely said for a flutterer in the virtuous court df 
Charles the Second, and a crowing cock of James's camp ! 
Why, one would think you studied the female character 

from the sainiesses of , where they all look blue and 

smiling, like — like — like curds and whey ! What a devil 
of a simile ! Well, I never try for a simile that pistols, and 
bullets, and flags, and pennants, and sabertashes, battles and 
ambuscades, do not come, instead of the pretty ones which 
you have at your fingers' ends about dears and tears, and 
smiles and eyes, and loves and doves, and all the small- 
arms, the flying artillery of love-making. Ah, Basil, Basil ! 
I see how it will all end. You will be a sober, happy, com^ 
fortable married man, with a soft, fat, fair, comely wife, ten 
sweet pledges of afiection at the very least, perchance the 
eldest called WUliam^ or Mary, or whatever name will be 
the most in the fashion of the times ; and you will be what 
an Englishman calls — happy : which signifies, that you will 
have plenty to eat, and wherewith to buy my lady a new sack 
of the gayest fashion, and yourself the very smartest perri- 
wig worn since the heyday of old Pepys ; mayhap you may 
smoke a pipe while dandling a pair of treasures upon each 
knee ! While I — deliver us ! may — " he paused, and the 
cheerful expression of his face faded as the shadow came 
over his brow — ^* I shall be dust and ashes before even that.** 
He ran his fingers lightly through his hair — " Well, this will 
never be gray : and now, Basil, there is one thing, to be . 
serious again, that lies heavy at my heart — my sister." 
Again he paused, filled his cup with the sf^tUm^%\i\i^^%2^^ 
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drank it at a draught. ** My poor sister ! I wish, Basil, I 
had a fitting portion to bestow on Peg ; and then — why, if 
you could have loved her, I should have been indeed happy: 
but I believe that to be impossible ; were she as jewelled as 
Cleopatra, I think she would not win you now. The Virgin 
only knows what changes this unhappy country is doomed 
again to undergo ! another civil war, although I hardly think 
Mary will be so unnatural as to contrive against her father ; 
but it may be, and then all my plans for her will be upset. 
If she does not marry, I have ever thought a convent will be 
a respectable and fitting home for this my last tie, my only 
living relative. But should our blessed king again be sent 
forth a crownless wanderer, and I should fall — poor, poor 
Peg ! Wouldst be a brother to her, Basil, and see her in a 
9afe asylum beyond those seas ?" 

Basil assured him that he would, and added, with much 
delicacy, he would take care that she should want for no- 
thing the world could give. 

A proud flush spread over Cuthbert's cheeks and brow, 
but it soon faded ; and he thanked his friend with all the 
warmth of his generous nature. 

" God help us ! this money is a sad elevator and a bitter 
depressor of all our plans and projects ! For me,** and he 
drew forth a tolerably well-filled purse, '* this is my only 
store. There is no petty merchant, whose puddle blood 
sprang but as yesterday from the veins of that city-sewer 
called trade, who could not count gold with most good 
knights' silver. N'importe ! I have ever my good sword — 
and it is the sword of a Raymond ! Come, Basil — ^fly, fly 
away care ! — Our song !" 

" J^ever mind the song : but I would tell you that you do 
ill to malign our traders. An English merchant is a—" 

" Humbug !" 

" No, no : that is the way all you Irishmen unite — " 

"Pride and poverty!'* again interrupted the impetuous 
Raymond, knocking at the same time the ashes of the peat- 
fire with the point of his sword over the hearth : *' pride and 
poverty ! 1 know we unite them — and why ? Because we 
have nothing else to marry them to ; so, you see, they inter- 
marry — Mistress Pride to Master Poverty, and Master Pride 
to Mistress Poverty ; and so it will be to the end of the 
ohapter — the JrUh chapter, at all events." 
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" But, Cuthbert, touching the English merchant — " 

*^ I don't want to touch him. I hate trade with a true 
Irish hatred ; it's so sticky and dirty." 

*** My dear Cuthbert, an English merchant all over the 
world—" 

'• Well, I know he is all over the world ; everywhere, 
where money's to be made : ay, ay ! Come, the song !" 

" Directly. But an English merchant — " 

" Well, my dear fellow, make an angel of him, if you 
please ; and when I am a cardinal Til — But no, Basil, no ! 
not even to oblige you would I lend him St. Peter's keys : 
no, no !" 

" As you please : but let me tell you, a British mer — " 

*' Curse him !" shouted Cuthbert " I beg your pardon, 
Basil ; but you are very provoking. I wanted you to sing,* 
not because my heart was joyous, but because I desired not 
to think. What good does thinking do a soldier ? But you 
won't sing, you are so cursedly matter-of-fact. Well, good- 
night ! May your heart never know heaviness !" 

Basil Sydney was well acquainted with the fits of joy and 
sorrow to which his friend was liable. Sorrow, indeed, is 
too light a term for the deep misery into which he was 
sometimes plunged without any apparent cause ; and Basil 
knew the only way was to wile, and not oppose him. Oc- 
casionally his English pertinacity got the better of hi^ kind 
intentions, and he would persist where it would have been 
wiser to discontinue. Those who are called seruible per- 
sons are ever angry when they hear of people being loved 
for their faults, and we are willing to admit it a very foolish 
plan ; but yet Basil loved Cuthbert as much for his reckless 
bravery, his wild generosity, and his strange ways, as for 
the qualities that so closely resembled his own ; he there- 
fore, without noting the gloomy termination of his friend's 
speech, looked up smilingly in his face, extended his hand, 
and struck into one of Cuthbert's favourite songs. The 
tones of his rich manly voice soothed the young man's 
moodiness ; and, before he was aware of the change, he 
was joining heartily in the chorus. 

The foantains drink caves sabterrene, 

The rivulets drink the fountains dry ; 
Brooks drink those rivulets again, 

And them some river gUding by *, 
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Until some gulf o' the sea drinks them> 
And th' ocean drinks up that again. 

Of th' ocean then does drink the sky, 

When, having brew'd it into rain, 
The earth with drink it does supply, 

And plants do drink up that again ; 
When turn'd to liquor in the vine, 
'Tis our turn next to drink the wine» 

By this who does not plainly see, 

How down our throats at once is harl'd 

(While merrily we drinking be) 
The quintessence of all the world ? 

While all drink then in land, air, sea, 

Let us too drink as well as they. 

" Well," exclaimed Cuthbert, " that was a brave ditty t 
and now I'll to this pile of horse-cloths for the night.** 

" What they call a bed is in that closet,** said Basil ; ^ will 
you not go there T' 

^* No ; I hate what they call feather-beds ; have it all to 
yourself,** replied his comrade ; and so saying, Outhbert 
Raymond threw himself on his .uncurtained couch. 

There was a window in the closet that overlooked the 
small inn-yard ; a rude enclosure stolen from the forest, and 
containing a few rough log-sheds, where such as did not 
choose to pay for their beds might sleep scot-free. The 
wind howled drearily among the trees, and sighed over the 
heaths in mournful cadence ; and the rainpattered so sturdily 
against the window, that Basil could not sleep* He turned, 
and sat up, and lay down, but found no repose ; heard the 
loud breathing of his friend, and envied him the rest he cov- 
eted in vain : tried again, closed his eyes, and thought that 
Kosaiind Sydney fastened on his heel the knightly spur, and 
sent him forth with an injunction to risk life and limb in the 
cause of William : wondered whether Rosalind admired him 
or Cuthbert most ; and resolved upon a dijEferent style of hat, 
as more becoming than the one he wore : and then, in this 
half-dreamy, half-sleepy mood, his thoughts wandered to past 
and recent events ; he dreaded the sword which hung over 
his father's head, and his principal hope was, that the min- 
isters of the king would be too much occupied with foreign 
and domestic troubles to heed the occurrences of the past day 
jb »o remote a place. He then again tried to compose himself 
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to sleep, but the very effort baffled his intuition, and afi«r about 
two hours' useless endeavours to obtain rest, he wrapped 
himself in his cloak, and sat at the lattice window waiting 
for the first streaks of day^. 

The rain had ceased, but the tempest seemed to have 
gained strength from its cessation, and stormed and howled 
most fearfully among the'buildings, clattering the doors, and 
making the very house-tops reel with its violence. ' Ever 
and anon it would displace some tile or beam, which, tum- 
bling at that solitary hour, caused clamour and confusion 
among the quadrupeds and fowls of the out-buildings. Basil 
thought he perceived a light sparkling through the apertures 
of a barn that leaned against an outer wall, and presently 
the wail of a young infant smote upon his ear. The sounds 
that by day are heard and forgotten, at night take powerful 
hold of the imagination ; and his eye watched with deep in- 
terest for another glimmer of the candle, while he eagerly 
listened for a repetition of the cry. He thought he could 
distinguish the low lullaby with which a mother sooths her 
fractious infant to repose ; but suddenly that gentle sound 
was exchanged for one of the wild ditties which are the cur- 
rent poetry of the peasants of England, and a female voice 
sang, at the highest pitoh of a powerful tone, a stanza of the 
well-known ballad — 

** The gentleman said, Come, marry with mee, 
As fine a ladj^e my Bessee shall bee : 
iHj life is distressed : O hear me, quoth he ; 
And grant mee thy tove, my pretty Bessee." 

Basi]> listened attentively for its continuation, but loud 
liarsh words mingled with the night blast, as if the woman 
had been reproved for her musical propensity ; it seemed to 
Basil that more than reproof was given, for he heard, or fan- 
cied he heard, a scream, as if of pain, and then — all was silent. 

^* Master Basil ! Master Basil !** said a deep voice at his 
elbow. Sydney started ; and after he had ascertained who 
il was, naturally exclaimed — 

*'Why, lemmings 1 what is the matter? what do yon 
wantr 

** Just to ask if you were asleep. Master Basil, and if you 
heard that voice V 

^ Well, lemmings, I am not asleep^ aao&l ^\^\k«»^^ 

Vol, L^M 
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iPDica," feplied his master, good-naturedly. ^ Are you ill, 
Jemmings ?*' 

** Not ill in body, but sick at heart, sir," said the poor 
fellow ; and his trembling voice confirmed the truth of the 
statement. 

'' Sit down, Jemmings, and tell me what all this is 
about." 

^ Thank your honour ; FU strike tent here a bit,** he an* 
swered, stretching his long half-naked limbs on the floor. 
" Is your honour sure the major's asleep T' 

*' Quite sure ; and you may be certain too, if you listen.** 

^ Ah,** said Jemmings, after a pause, ^^ thai is true, your 
honour ; Lord ! 'tis as loud as the reveille trumpet of a frosty 
morning I I had foddered the horsea, poor creeters ! after 
their march, and was just leaving yon shed, when I heard 
one of the band of beggars I before noticed to your honour, 
and who I knew were lodging there for the night, say some* 
thing which opened my ears, and yet not with a suffieieal 
opening : so I made feint to leave the plaee, aad when il 
vas quite dark crept back, and 1 heard them still talking 
about the Outlaw and Sir Everavd ; and how that Sergeant 
Snap-em had boasted that heM make your honour's father 
bite the dust for having sneered at him ; and they talked still 
more of the discontent that is over the country on aeeounlof 
the king's strange ways ; but of a sudden I heard a low soft 
laugh, which was not of a certainty exeitabla by any thing 
that had been ^aid, and I thought I knew the laugh, and I 
laid down like an animal, and crept oa— -on — until at length 
I brought my eye, as if to the touch-hole of Blue Bill — a 
aort of crack that was in the wall — and there I saw five or 
six men — such odd ones ! eating and carousing ; and I heard 
every thing tliey said, only couldn't understaud all, because 
of the strange words— not book-wordst which they used, but 
a lingo of their own ; and ^till I watched« for I thought none 
of those could have laughed that soft low laugh ; and pres- 
ently I saw an object move, and heard the rustling of straw, 
and I kept my eye fixed upon the spot, and perceived some^ 
thing bright and glittering, and at last, on that wretched bed, 
up sat,-— oh sir, sir ! no other than Cicely ! and a baby at 
her bosom. The unfortunate ereeter was decked like a mor- 
ris-dancer, with a jingling bell round her neck, ajtid her long 
toghvbair (wisled and twirled about with besuls | and, upon 
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her sitting up, one of the men, whom I remember having 
seen playing all sorts of mountebankistical tricks at South- 
ampton, went to her, and wanted her to take some food, and 
she would not, but pointed to the baby, and laughed ; and J 
could not help thinking there was something wild and scared 
in that laugh ; and her eyes, too, wandered ; and at 
last, when the child fell asleep, she commenced twist- 
ing her hair and curling it up, and holding out her arms 
(thin and white enough they looked), as if she were ad- 
miring the glass beads and coloured ribands that were 
bound up and down and done into tassels upon them; 
and thai was enough for me, for I saw at once the creeter's 
head was not right, which, as I said to myself, was an ex- 
case for her forgetting all her promises. We are only flesh 
and blood, the best of us ; and it brought tears into my eyes 
to see the love she bore her unfortunate child, and how she 
looked at and kissed it. And Td give a year's pay she wasnH 
with them vagabonds ; nor can I make out how she got 
amcmg them at all. I heard she was wiled off by one of 
CSolonel KiiiLe's officers. She never had but one fault. 
Master Basil, — she was over-fond of dress, and loved a gay 
kirtle and a farthingale better than any tiling else." 

^But," said Basil, interested for the first time in the 
troubles oT lemmings, and yet anxious to gain some informa- 
tion as to the passing reports of the country, *' what else did 
you see, lemmings f* 

Jemmings sighed deeply while he replied, '* I saw only 
Cicely, your honour." 

Basil and Jemmings repaired to the barn exactly as the 
morning dawned, both intent upon procuring information; 
but, to their great disappointment, the party had disappeared, 
and left no more trace than the bird that wings his pathless 
way through the blue sky. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Augustus, The plot thickens^ Claudio. 
Claudio. Methinks it is full time. 

For one act of the play is finished. 

Old Draka. 

Some days had elapsed, and matters went on as usual at 
Sydney Pieasance : the soldiers had taken their departure 
lor another division of the country, information, which ap- 
peared indisputable, having been given that the person they 
sought had been tracked to the borders of Surry. Guthbert 
Raymond and Basil Sydney purposed retsrning to the camp 
at Hounslow the next day, — that is, they intended setting off 
on their journey the following morning ; for traTelliog was 
then, even for soldiers on horseback, a more eTentful matter 
than it is at present. Their steeds were good, and their 
anxiety great to regain head-quarters, although the desire 
proceeded from a different souree in eaeh. 

Upon those whom it nearly concerned, the acquaintance 
so suddenly formed between the cousins was a matter of 
deep interest, and Lady Sydney resolved to ascertain the 
nature of BasiPs feelings before he left her again, to aid in 
her beloved cause. She disdained a confidant; she em- 
ployed ministers, but she had no friends. 

How she loved her son has been explained ; but she loved 
bim, if possible, more when she remembered that oB the 
morrow he would not shelter beneath her roof. On the 
• morrow he would be on his way to aid her king — she hoped, 
to aid him — but her mind misgave her ; he had avoided the 
subject, next to himself, nearest to her heart ; and she feared 
had been worked upon by some power stronger than Sir Eve- 
rard's. He had more than once been seen wandering in the 
woods of Brokenhurst, when bands of friends had assembled 
to meet the young heir of Sydney Pieasance. She endea- 
▼eured to discover the secrets that were enveloped in the 
dark womb of time, and the information she received, like 
all information of the kind, was of a double import ; it 8aid» 
^that disaster threatened the house of Sydney, and yet as^* 
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snred her that Basil — '* but we will not anticipate, even 
though oar informatiou should be derived from no better 
source than an astrologer. 

'^ I wish I were going wkh jou, my son," she said to him 
affectionately, '* for every movement of the royal army is to 
me an event of the deepest moment. Oh, Basil ! how ear* 
nestly will I pray that you may do your duty, and yet be 
preserved. The rumour is still ' they come,' and yet it is 
hardly possible that Mary would league against her father." 

** Be assured, my dearest mother, I will do my duty, what* 
ever that may be." 

** There is a cloud over your brow,** she said, somewhat 
•ngrily ; •* you tamper with your loyalty." 

^* No, moiher, it is not so ; I do not tamper ; but the feelinge 
ef the man mingle with those of the soldier. It is not fair 
to sever them : but we will talk no more of this. I am your 
son, and a Sydney — ^is not that sufficient guarantee for my 
hoDOor T There is one thing I would speak of ; I saw pal* 
pabiy, at the window of this very room, a man whom I have 
seen before in London, when, in a boyish freak, I weni 
accompanied by other youths to read the stars. I mean 
neither lo question nor extol his skill ; but will you tell tarn 
if he is known to you beyond his art V 

Had a bolt from heaven struck Lady Sydney, she could 
BOt have been more confoonded: she felt ashamed, she 
knew not exactly why; for until that time belief in the 
occnlt sciences was accoonted more a matter of faith than 
saperstition ; yet her pride was wounded that Basil should 
suppose she wanted any direction, save the excellence of 
her own judgment ; this she desired that all should consider 
omnipotent ; and though on ordinary occasions a lover of 
honeety, she would r^Mlily have formed an excuse, or in- 
vented a falsehood, had her son once removed his eye from 
her countenance : but he knew his advantage, and she 
remAwed to tell the troth — ^^ That, hearing of the great fame 
of the renowned Partridge, she had sent to him the necessary 
eooqmtations, and had invited him to Sydney Pieasanee, 
where," she said, •* he had recently but secretly been." 

Basil adced why he had eome secretly, as Partridge was 
invited openly to the houses of all the nobility, and waa 
•rery where a welcome guest. 

Jadf Sydney refdied dial sooh wet hia atx^rabiQiiii^^^isA. 
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she could not otherwise account for it. She hinted also that 
Sir Everard would not have relished the introduction of such 
a visiter. 

Strange to say, Basil appeared more perplexed at her 
explanation than when he saw the mysterious profile at his 
mother's window, or met the pcophetic scarlet-mantled sooth- 
sayer of the forest. 

*' And now, my son, that I have replied to your question) 
I pray you answer me as frankly. May I believe that what 
you told me is true, and that you will remember your prom- 
ise, and not again seek intercourse with the young person 
under the care of the venerabie lady of St. Mary's priory f 

** You mean my cousin ?" 

^ Perhaps you may so call her ^ but I am grieved that a 
ehild of mine should thus acknowledge a eonneclion so dis- 
graceful.*' 

Basil Sydney had ever felt and ever manifested a profound 
respect for his mother ; she had been to him the beau-ideal, 
BOt only of all that was kind and good, but of all that was 
magnificent and admirable in woman ; yet at the moment 
she made the observation, he felt how little he should desire 
such a one to be his wife. The idea of the beautiful Rosa- 
lind being considered disgraceful grated so painfully on his 
feelings that he cocdd not help saying, ^' So highly did he 
^ink of the young lady she alkided to, that he only wished 
to Heaven she could be considered his 2e^w^ cousin ; aad 
then, indeed, he should be but too proud to present her to 
her ladyship as her daughter.'^ 

Lady Sydney had laiely expertenced contradtctioft hoot 

her husband ; she was, nevertheless, ill prepared for sueh 

an observation from her son. She had relied upon his prao* 

lising the doctrine of passive obedience ; and she reproached 

him in terms so bitter, so severe, that, without giving the 

promise she required, he abruptly left her chambes* A 

breach with her son was a matter she had never ealcolated 

upon ; and she relied too strongly oa heir power when she 

lesolved that she would not see him, previous to his deparW 

ure, unless he made what she could consider a fitting apology* 

Basil went forth in no gentle temper to seek his father, and 

fiiund the baronet considerably elated by two circumstances : 

— the first was, that he had the satisfaction of being acconh^ 

famod* or rather fi3llowed,.by Ralph, who^ almost recovered,, 
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looked more green and picturesque than ever; the second was^ 
that he had just been brought a great speckled diver or loon, 
as it was commonly called, and he exhibited it to his son with 
evident satisfaction, descanting on its wonderful fitness for its 
mode of life, and illustrating the wisdom and goodness of 
God by displaying one of his beautiful works. 

*' I trust, my dear Basil," said the excellent man, whose 
cheerfulness ever led him to hope for the best, '* that you 
will in a little time be able to return to us ; despite the an- 
ticipations that are bruited about^ I dare say matters will be 
settled tranquilly. I cannot believe that James will persevere 
in a persecuting spirit ; and ihe best of all proofs is, that he 
has not taken any notice of the events which occurred here, 
though you had reason to think he would do so : our friend, 
too, I hope is safe : and so all things are ordered for the 
best — from the formation of this loon, whose correct name 
I would, have you remember, Basil, is Colynthus Glacialis^ 
to the arrangement and motion of the ' great globe itself.' 
I trust I shall have a pleasant summer oi it ; and 1 have 
just arranged with my poor follower here, touching a pair 
of Laxia^ that have come to the downs yonder, being anx- 
MHis to secure them alive ; they are rare birds, and little is 
known of their habits. Ah, my poor boy ! how I lament 
that your time is so totally consumed without the freedom 
which I wake but to enjoy, and but. sleep to dream of. It is 
1 glonoos privilege to live in a place like this ; to look up to 
the clear sky of heaven, and watch those clouds, tablets of 
the Almighty's will, whereon he writes his behests — to com- 
mune with the streams, and hear the words of wisdom in 
their gurgling voices — to hail the landscape as a friend, and 
cheer to the gladsome hills, that answer by their echoes* 
Ob, Basil ! it would break my heart should I by any circum- 
stance be forced to leave this glorious place — my birthright 
hy inheritance ! And my heart pants for-the time, my son, 
when yon too will value it as I do." 

The old. man clasped his hands in ecstasy, and murmured 
forth a prayer ; brief it might be called by man, but of mag- 
nilode in the sight of Hix who computes our feelings, not 
omr words. «<It is very strange,*' he continued, seating 
himself on the marble steps of a rustic temple, upon whose 
top was placed a dove holding a branch of olive in its bill, 
^ but I foel 80 very tranquil — ao very hap^^yt I eouldLa\$«^^n^ 
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these stones, where all is so placid around me. Ralph, there 
must be one or two of your pups in that cover of seedling 
oaks which lies to the left, for truly I heard a rustling--r4id 
you not, Basil T' 

" 1 thought I did," replied his son ; ** can it be that any 
of the fawns have broken into the enclosure? or someof thi 
forest*3wine, perchance ; they are great trespassers ! In- 
deed, father, you countenance all manners of trespass, in 
a way that certainly I could not tolerate. It surely most 
be the wild swine revelling ^mong the young trees. See to 
the cause, Ralph.** 

" Ah 1 ah !" said Ralph, chuckling, but notwithstanding 
keeping his eye fixed upon the copse. ^ My master loves 
to see every thing enjoy itself.** 

*' I wish, my dear boy, you were not going ; for» despite 
my natural trust in Providence, there is so much peril in 
your profession, that my heart bleeds for you. What signi* 
fies to me the fate of kingdoms if you become a martyr! 
I am not, I confess, patriot enough to wish your blood to be 
sacrificed, even to save the crown I*' 

^ Treason !** sliouted a voice from behind the tnnple. * 
*^ Treason, by the mass ! Mark ye that, Bill,** exclaimed Set* 
geant Snap'em, coming forward, followed by three or four 
soldiers. ** Mark it, adl of you, boys ; you heard what he 
said, as well as I.** 

From the very copse where the rustling had attraeted Sir 
Everard*s attention issued an officer with a suitable guard* 
who, touching his cap slightly to the astonished Basil, pro* 
eeeded to deprive the baronet of that liberty in which ha 
ImmI just been glorying, as the very holiest of earthly bless* 
iBge* 

Sir Everard seemed so petrified by the rafuditj of the 
transaction that he remained perfectly still where he sat $ 
while his son, whose brow and cheek had become pallid 
and rigid sts marble, clenched his teeth upon his mider lip 
till the Uood burst out from beneath the pressure. 

** Stand up, old gentleman T* exclaimed the ruffianly ser* 
fsant, laying his hand upon the collar of the baronet*« eloak* 

Whhout a w<Mrd, without a sound, Basil stretched kit sm 
l»itsiiill extent, and dealt the in«rieiit a blow that ammIo 
Mm bhe the dost at Sir Everard's feet ; ho dun ^aeed his 
tMl 19011 the prostrate body, and tafning to the oAoert ia 
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' the firm, clear, but deep tone of concentrated rage ^for it 
IB only slight anger which makes the voice tremors), ex- 
claimed, 

^ By God's death, sir, if yon, or one of these men, lay 
finger upon the hem of my father's garment, yoo shail.make 
atonement with your lives. If yon, sir, bearing the king's 
miiform, have aught to allege against this gentleman, pro- 
dnee your warrant : if legal, it shall not be disputed ; though 
^and again, by Grod's holy death, 1 swear, — it shall be 
dearly paid for." 

^ Basil ! Basil 1" exclaimed Lady Sydney, who, though 
she had resolved not to make peace with her son till he had 
rendered a sufficient apology, had followed him by another 
path to the plantations, and watched even his shadow, as it 
passed over the green and level walls, with a fondness which 
only a mother feels — ** Basil ! Basil !" she exclaimed, throw- 
ing herself *on his bosom, ^destroy not yourself, sir," con- 
tinued the proud yet humbled woman, tucning to the officer, 
who had dofied his cap when she appeared, *^ he is enraged 
— maddened at this insult to our house ! He knows not 
what he says. My life upon his loyalty." 

^' Mother," said Basil, disengaging himself from her grasp, 
^ this is no place, no scene for you ; withdraw, I beseech 
—I entreat you. Your warrant, sir, — ^your warrant !" 

The officer presented it to him, and Basil saw at once 
ihsLi it was in form ; but his brow faded to a still more 
ghastly paleness when he read that his father was accused 
ai that which hundreds had died for — " favouring and se- 
creting outlaws, and obstructiqg his majesty's officers in 
die discharge of their duty," and that it directed him to be 
fiMTthwith committed to the Tower, until a fitting opportunity 
to try him for the same occurred. 

Major Raymond had by this time joined the party, with 
many of the domestics from the house ; nor was there want- 
ing a bevy of stout foresters, who at all times jealously, yet 
cautiously, watched the movements of the soldiers when 
Ihey passed near their coverts. These reckless fellows had 
burst like a torrent over the enclosures; with significant 
gestures to Captain Sydney and to each other, they formed 
diemaelves into a line along the straight mossy walk, looked 
to the touch-holes of their guns, and placed their hands on 
Ae hafts of their long knives. The whole ftceci^ hi^% ^xse^ 
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gular and imposing. Lady Sydney stood by her son's 
and Sir Everard, more collected than at first, had risen from 
his seat, and bowing to the officer (whose respectful manr 
ner showed that he had a very disagreeable duty to perfonn)t 
surrendered himself without a word. The sergeant was 
raised by some of his comrades ; he had been severely pim- 
ished, for blood stained the marble step he had lain upon: 
but suffering had increased rather than abated his feroeityi 
and he pointed out to the attention of the officer Ralph 
Brad well, who, like a faithful dog, was fc^lowing the fool- 
steps of his banished master with as much eagerness as if 
he had been on his way to a palace, not a prison. In an 
instant the poor fellow was seized, and a cord bound so 
tightly around his wrists that he screamed aloud with an 
agony that caused Sir Everard and all present to remon- 
strate. 

** I fear," said he who commanded the party, ^ that little 
mercy can be granted to one whose disaffection is so well 
known. Affidavits have been made that this creature has 
been not only in correspondence with many offenders, but 
is positively acquainted with the hiding-place of the Outlaw, 
upon whose head, from recent discoveries, an increased 
price is set. Will you, sir, then, use your influence to com- 
pel this man to confess what he knows relative to one so 
justly obnoxious to the government ?" 

^' The creature would not understand me ; he is only half- 
witted, as all here can testify," replied Sir Everard, ^ and 
has ever appeared sensible of only two emotions— love and 
pain." • 

** We must try the latter, then, presently," replied the 
officer, calmly : and seeing a manifestation of tumult among 
the foresters and retainers, who, as they approached the 
house, formed a considerable and irritated party, he ap- 
pealed to the loyalty and good sense of Major Raymond 
and Captain Sydney to keep peace among them; upon 
which Major Raymond very wisely took upon himself to 
tell the assembly that evil, not good, would result to Sir 
Everard Sydney from any attempt made at rescue or vio- 
lence. 

When Sir Everard mounted the steps of Sydney Pleav- 
ance, he addressed a few words to his faithful and humUa 
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friends, expressing a hope, which certainly he did not feel, 
thaHie should soon be again among them. 

^ If 1 am not suffered to return,*' continued the venerable 
nan; he paused, laid his hand upon his son's arm, and, 
leading him forward, added in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion—**! bequeath you to each other!" 

'There was not a dry eye among the numbers who con- 
gregated to witness his departure. In the walks, avenues, 
and squares of Sydney Pieasance, mothers held up their in- 
fants, that his look might rest upon and bless them ; old men 
and women knelt on the cold earth, and by the way-side, 
and implored the justice (not the mercy) of God on his be- 
half; young men 'crowded to the carriage windows, and 
begged to be permitted to save him or to die in his defence, 
and it was with exceeding difficulty they were restrained 
from acting according to their own impulse ; in which case, 
a far more numerous body of troops would have found it no 
easy task to convey Sir Everard a prisoner to London. 

Lady Sydney, overwhelmed but not overthrown, aston- 
ished her husband by declaring her resolve of sharing his 
captivity. Whatever were her private feelings, she was too 
,proad not to affect a total disbelief in the accusations pre- 
ferred against him ; nor was it till assured by the command- 
ing officer that he could not be so accompanied, that she 
consented to remain at Sydney Pieasance, which might be 
almost said to have been converted into a garrison, from the 
namber of soldiers left there until his majesty^s pleasure 
was further known. 

The kind old gentleman had hoped that Ralph's safety, if 
not his liberty, was secured by the strong interest that had 
been used on his behalf. 

He little knew that in the back stable-court much mirth 
had been afforded to the brutal soldiery by the poor fellow's 
sufferings. Unable to extract a confession or a word from 
tiie faithful creature, they tortured him in a way with which 
they were but too familiar : they dislocated his thumbs with 
their cruel screws, drew blood in torrents from his sides 
with their knotted whips, and laughed and gibed in bitter 
mockery at the contortions which his sufferings excited; 
and, ever and anon, the only words that burst from his lips 
— his poor innocent lips, swollen and black, and cracked 
with pain-^were, ** Master ! master t Poor Ral^VvV ^^"^ 



Dui iiie uugs uiu noi ueseri ineir iriena ; mey iicKi 
wounds with a tenderness which soothed and appeasi 
agony : and it pleased Grod that, after a time, he fell 
sweet sleep — even there ! 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

For entertainment of this hour, I'll call 

A race of people to this place, that live . 

At Nature's charge, and not importune Heaven 

To chain the winds up, or keep back the stormy 

To stay the thunder, or forbid the hail 

To thrash the unreap'd ear ; but to all weathmn 

The chilline frost and scalding sun expose 

Their equal feee. Come forth, my swarthy train ! 

Cabiw. 

**A-hoy! my lad; what's the word to-night? 'tis dank 
enough for * Denward :' though, as we are now ahoated, 
methinks ^ Darkness' is our best friend." 

«« True enough, true enough," replied the party qnoa* 
tioned ; ** but our word to-night, as far as I can learn, mmf 
be * Cheer oh !' There's nothing astir in the forest bnt the 
deer and the conies, and mayhap a sportsman or so." 

^« What course have you been taking V* 

M Towards New Park, and up that way. Scatter^ I b^ 
lieve, took the path towards Boldre Wood. Which way 
went Lob ?" 

^' Heaven knows ! but 1 snspect wherever there was the 
best chance of a wild turkey or a young fawn ; or, mayluqpi, 
if he put on the necessary disguise, he has been shrin^^ 
some poor sinner, and discovering a state secret ; or, per- 
chance, as a fortune-teller, worming into the confidence of 
an old aunt with a pretty niece, and thus drawing npon 
himself a character for supreme sagacity when he tells horn 
she will be wooed in good time, wed in good time, and have 
brats in good time : adl which strange prophecies will doab^ 
less come to pass, if the maid be well-favoured and of feed 
fortune. Lob has an eye to several chances — ^the new 
chance, which is political-^good chance, that rnns so often 
npon Uie bank of Fortune till she stops paymeni^bad 
chance, thai is ever the chance attendant npon pofsertjh%- 

VoL. L— N 
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and, above all, the main chance, which, if a man look to, he 
shall seldom want a friend. Have you been out to-day f 

*^ But little ; that crutch hitches me so cursedly oa the 
hip that I cannot beg without making most horrible faces; 
this does for the gentlemen, but your ladies like a handsome 
beggar — with what a grace do they give alms to flattery, 
and charity to blue eyes ! Blue ! a roadster with fine blue 
eyes would make a fortune. Your black are too piercing ; 
but your blue are holy — heavenly. I doubt, after all, if I 
shall ever get as much by patriotism as I have got by 
beggary, and yet there are many better off than 1 : my 
tongue is hardly smooth enough, and I am more inclined to 
present a pistol than a petition. 'Ods fish ! is it not horri- 
ble to lead this life ? I wonder what we shall think of it by- 
and-by, when we bring our Oranges to the best market l" 

" Are there any fresh ones arrived ?" inquired his com- 
panion, eagerly. 

*' None ; but a fresh cargo is expected either at Ports- 
mouth or Torbay, I know not which ; wherever the most 
convenient landing can be made. Heaven grant we have 
something better than the peels !" - 

The person who had commenced the conversation was 
known among his companions by the name of '* Spritsail f* 
while the other, as characteristic of a certain short, grum- 
bling habit both of mind and body, was denominated, in their 
rough sportiveness, ^' Frost.'* When Frost therefore made 
the observation regarding orange-peels, Spritsail simply bent 
his thumb backward, intimating that some one was within 
iiearing, to whom, perhaps, such free speaking might be 
.any thing but agreeable. Frost muttered between his teeth, 
-shrugged his shoulders expressively, and, without further 
preface, lifted the lid of a huge iron caldron, which, either 
with reference to time or place, appeared admirably adapted 
for a witch's stew, and plunging in a flesh-fork, brought 
-forth from the boiling vessel sundry birds and portions of 
-meat, which he rapidly returned as soon as they had passed 
!review. 

" Good cheer ! agh ! Who to-night T 

** Why," answered Spritsail, ** a famous meeting, if no 
.evil happen; Buckheart, Lob, Mnmchance, Hawk, and 
Biozard, gallant Scatter, and, mayhap, more of the crew—- 
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^H good men and true ! Oranges, ripe and fall! Where's 
Dreadnought V* 

'*There,^ replied the skipper, again pointing with hk 
thumb in the same direction as before. 

Frost gave forth a long and eloquent whistle, and seated 
himself upon the trunk of a giant oak that had been laid be- 
fore the Are, or, more properly speaking, the stove upon 
which the caldron stood. 

This singular rendezvous of the Beggar Band, as th^y 
were designated, and as they also named themselves, was 
in the centre of an oak copse near Culverly, where the forest 
in those days was much thicker than it is at present : the 
inderwood rendered it almost impervious to the foot of man ; 
and unless the path that led to it had been trodden more 
than once, all stragglers, unaware of its localities, were 
liable to fall into the numerous pits and ravines which had 
been so constructed or enlarged as to render entrance a 
natter of exceeding difficulty ,-^indeed, of absolute danger* 
In the very centre of the copse, two aged and magnificent 
•aks spread wide their branches, either as a protection to* 
or a mockery ^f, the grovelling and stunted shrubs that 
erowded beneath their shadow. Around the trunks of these 
trees the beggars had constructed a rode habitation, formed 
of green boughs, and interwoven wHh fern and bfdrushes, so 
as to produce a perfect bat very extensive imitation of an 
Indian wigwam. In the midst they had raised a circular 
wall, about three feet high, with an aperture next the trunk 
of the thickest tree, in which they could bum a fire suffi- 
eiently large for all their purposes ; while, from its peculiar 
eonstruction, nothing could be seen of its flame even by those 
within the hut. A singular chimney, formed of a hollowed 
tree, conducted the smoke to the very topmost branches of 
the oaks ; so that, unless from a considerable distance, it 
would be impossible even to fancy that aught sheltered 
beneath but the common denizens of the forest. 

The wigwam was sufficiently picturesque and uncom- 
fortable to satisfy the most ardent admirer of that which a 
certain friend of ours calls " rurality." The walls were at 
intervals hung with tattered cloaks, strange misshapen hats, 
women's gear of all descriptions, leather doublets, long 
rifles, shooting belts, with here and there, by way of variety^ 
a wooden leg, a cratch, a friar's cloaJL, aivi ^ m^A^wfift^ v^ 
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ai 10 reiemble the crown of a devout Franciscan to the terjr 
life. The ground had no other covering than that whieh 
Nature, in her bounty, bestowed upon it ; it had been car- 
peted by green downy moss, which, though now brown and 
godden, was still soft to the tread. Roots, and nearly entire 
trees, were hurled in various directions ; and, as the hut 
was formed into two compartments, there was a division 
over which hung a horseman's cloak of many folds, and oC 
eonsiderable length : a huge torch, formed of some resinoua 
•lybstance, flared in the breeze that penetrated the crevices 
of the hnt, although it was guarded by a tin plate that bore 
somewhat the appearance of a shield. 

It must have been already perceived that this preparation 
and arrangement could not be necessary for a troop of 
simple beggars ; but their poverty was merely a cloak for 
deep political designs. 

There is a certain love of show in every bosom, which 
urges men onward to appear rich and wealthy when they 
are really the contrary ; but to seem lowly and degraded 
requires a stronger motive than we are generally called upon 
10 exercise« 

When Frost threw himself upon the bench, he remained 
iilent for some minutes, and then abruptly inquired if way 
BOWS had been received as to how Sir Everard Sydney 
fered in the Tower ; whether it was likely, from late advices 
from town, that he would be brought to trial, or sufiared to 
Unger on in prison, until the disturbances, now universal 
over the country, were quelled or triumphant To this Sprit* 
sail returned for answer, that the king was too busy to 
toottble himself with individual cases, particulariy now that 
Ihe decided and avowed acts of the Prince of Orange left no 
doi^ as to the course he intended to pursue ; that the 
anxiety felt by James to prove the reality of a prince being 
bom to the house of Stuart had completely overthrown his 
self-possession ; and that reports were industriously circu- 
lated in all directions, tending to fix a charge of imposition 
upon the queen and the Jesuits. 

Frost sneered at this, and said the English of the matter 
was, that Sir Everard would be set at liberty when his health 
was destroyed and his heart broken ; and had no sooner 
concluded his prophecy, which was, as usual, of a sharp, 
dBll» bitter nature, than the ebak was thxowu from before 
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liie division of the tent, and the Outlaw stood before them* 
It was evident he had been transacting business, for the 
tnink of a huge tree, the roots of which had been trimmed 
80 as to form the rest that supported it, was covered over 
with papers and parchments ; and a sober, sedate gendemaii 
was seated before them, his head leaning on his hand, and 
his whole appearance betokening intense thought. The 
Outlaw looked to much greater advantage here than when we 
before encountered him : his tall manly figure, the wild and 
enthusiastic expriession of his countenance, tallied well with 
the rude hut, and untamed appearance of the place and its 
inmates. 

^ And so," said he, addressing himself to Frost with m 
stem look, <* J find you at your old prognostics : methinks 
you ought to have been called ' Raven Frost,' for the croak 
is ever in your throat. You would be thought a patriot. 
Hah ! know you not that the patriot cares not if his bed be 
hard, his fare scanty, his deed^unrecompensed, his life for- 
feit ; nay, his reputation, — that essence of the honest mind, 
— his very reputation tainted, so that his end be answered. 
England has given birth to patriots — men who proved their 
faith on the scaffold and amid the flames — men whose names 
shall go down to posterity surrounded by a halo, and crowned 
by a blessing ! — men 

* Who, through a cloud. 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
Have rear*d God's trophies and his work pursued.' 

It is such who consecrate our native land, and will do so to 
all eternity ! We have yet to learn if there be such remain- 
ing among us — if the spirit be gone, though the name 
endures. As to Sir Everard, think ye not that the Lord 
can deliver him, if sueh be his pleasure ? And if not, 
whether he die on the scaffold or in his cell, he will die as 
a Christian and a martyr." 

'* He shall not die !" exclaimed the stranger, who was 
called Dreadnought, and who, under this cognomen, played 
many and distinguished parts during the great revolution ; 
** there is, I say, no danger of his death ; James dare not 
now destroy a single soul in prison. It is well, my friend,*^ 
and he turned to the Outlaw as he spoke^ *' that ^q>\4<^\!£!Sv. 

N2 
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merely poetize your patriotism ; h is too devoted for the 
eomprehension of half the well-meaning men and true of 
die present day." 

The Ootlaw smiled. ** It may be so ; bat with me it has 
been no sluggard, as you well know. Father Omnipotent^ 
he exclaimed, in the tone and with the manner of one wb9 
is at once sincere and sarcastic, — 

** ' New foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains ; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of ravening wolves, whose gospel is their maw.' '* 

And then, in a more subdued tone, he added, '^ Speak to 
that. Frost ; good friend, I cannot suit me to men's humours ; 
my heart is so full of this great cause, that, I fear me, some- 
times I do not make the submission I ought to the tempers 
and the ways of those whose hearts may be as pure as 
mine^ — ay, purer ; but it hurts me when regret or mistrust 
trembles on the lips of those who call themselves our 
friends/' 

" I would die for the cause," said Frost, earnestly. 

** Ay, ay," answered he of the table ; " but, dying, thoa 
wouldst grumble." 

" The devil's in it, if, when a man is dying, he may not 
grumble," retorted the other : *' here have I been pranking 
and mumming about the country for more than six months, 
herding with vagabonds — in danger from soldiers, thieves, 
and bailiffs — the three perils of a decent man's life ; now 
here, now there, till I am almost ragless, quite penniless, 
without a nightcap to my head, or a spur to my heel ; and 
not daring, when weary or footsore, to mount one of the 
Ibrest horses, lest I should be discovered ; while they, grin- 
Ding in my face, indulge in positive mockery of my distress ! 
then, if I do but hint at the possibility of failure ! Heaven's 
mercy ! I am accused of lukewarmness !" 

*< Faiih, no !" repGed the knight of the table, who had 
changed his thoughtful looks for those of ease and merri- 
ment ; " we never accused you of warnmess of any kind ; 
but you are an honest fellow, and so our best friend would 
bear witness, were he not again occupied with those des- 
patches, whiieh. are enough to make men mad I" 
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** If thejr are not to already,'* muttered Frost, determined^ 
H woold aeem, to indulge in the last grumble. '* What are 
you watching for, Sprit, with your eye to the corner T 

** Just for the signal, Frosty : three sparks from a forest 
flint at the ]oop*hole of the outward boundary, and then I 
i^move the wicket." 

^'Ha, ha!" laughed Dreadnought. **Thou wilt never 
have done with vncket-ness, sorry dog, to the end of thy 
oatural life !" 
" Augh !" exclaimed Frost ; *' what bastard wit !" 
"Verily, thou belongest to the Grumbietonians," said 
Dreadnought, ^* and art sorry when thou hast no pretext for 
anger. What wouldst take never to find fault with any thing 
during the term of thy natural life ?*' 

** Take ! why it would kill me. Grumbling is an Eng- 
lishman's birthright, and refreshes both body and soul." 

** Three flashes !" exclaimed Spritsail, with much glee ; 
^' and, by their quickness, Pra sure it is Hawk." 

** We shall have a full meeting, and our Frost will thaw 
in the briskness of Burgundy ; while I shall grow merry 
with what 1 prize more than all your foreign drugs." 

So saying, the bold but reflective Sir Patrick Hume, for 
such was indeed the Dreadnought of this outlawed bandy 
returned to the inner division with a sobered demeanour and 
a quiet air, much at variance with his gay and careless 
bearing when such bravery was policy. 

Of all those whom interest, affection, and, last and 
greatest, patriotism, drew around him» none were more 
devoted, more sincere, than he whom William's gratitude 
afterward created Earl of Marchemont. It is a pleasant and 
a proud thing to think of such a man ; to trace his career 
from his first election into the Scottish parliament in 1665, 
when, upon his remonstrating against the establishment of 
garrisons to keep down the people, he was committed by 
the privy council to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and suffered 
imprisonment there and at Stirling Castle for more than two 
years. It is heart-cheering to note his career ; to call to 
remembrance his unfailing honesty, his constant cheerful* 
ness, his uncompromising bravery : the romance of his 
adventures are worthy a poet's pen ; his jounieyings to and 
irom Holland under various disguises, — his practising medi- 
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cine, quackery, and astrology, all with skill, and all in a way 
to cover his designs, — form one of those romances of real 
life which pat fiction to the blush. 

When he re-entered the inner division, he drew the cloak 
closely, and stood for a moment contemplating the still and 
unmoved features of his colleague and friend : apparently 
the scrutiny pleased him but little, for, after a pause, he 
heaved a sigh so heavy that the Outlaw's attention was 
attracted from the documents he was perusing, and he 
looked up at Sir Patrick, whom we may still for the present 
continue to distinguish by his sobriquet of *' Dreadnought.^ 

*' There is one cause, one serious cause for disquiet here, 
my friend,*' said the Outlaw, in reference to the papers he 
was perusing, " and only one ; yet it is one of magnitude. 
Do you not note how moderate are the views which William 
of Nassau entertains towards papistry X" 

^Call you them moderate! 1 should call them only 
humane." 

'•Humane!" repeated the Outlaw, bitterly; "I would 
show to them the humanity they showed to others — the 
stake, the axe, the brand ! What said the King of Israel — ^*' 

*' Hold, my friend ; we are Christians !" interrupted his 
companion. " Revenge is not our principle. And though. 
Heaven knows ! 1 love them not, and have small cause to 
love them, yet would I not imitate their evil example. We 
should know better." 

The Outlaw repeated, in a sort of half-murmur, the memo* 
rable lines of the poet, — 

" Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter'd saints, whose bones 
Lie scatterM on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshippM stocks and stones. 
Forget not ; in thy book record their groans !" 

•* But I will not argue the point with you," he continued ; 
'^ yet this I do say," and he knit his brows with the fierce 
and determined expression of one with whose purpose it 
would be vain to combat, " that if these go forth as they are, 
they will chill the ardour of our true friends, and bafile 
Nassau's own purposes. They shall »or go forth thus !^' 
He seized a pen, and (urepared to alter the documents : 
for a moment his friend was petrified with astonishment at 
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the daring of his purpose. At length, graksping the hand of 
the Outlaw, he implored him, at least for the present, to 
forbear ; and pointed out to him the danger he incurred from 
both parties by such a deed. The Outlaw laughed him to 
scorn as he pronounced the word '^danger,'' and dipped the 
pen in the ink as he laughed. Dreadnought persisted that 
if William of Nassau discovered the alteration, he would be 
so enraged as to bury tlie remembrance of his services in 
ol^vion, and think only of his rashness. 

Again the Outlaw laughed : *'Did his friend believe so 
meanly of him as to suppose him capable of caring for re- 
ward r 

^ No : but he was assured that altering in any degree 
that which he had written would, by the prince, be accounted 
little short of treason. Others," he judiciously hinted, 
** would be implicated in the charge." 

**' Indeed ! then say it was / who did it ! What do I 
care ? I dread no censure but that of my God or of my 
conscience." 

^My dear and respected friend,*' said Dreadnought, 
mildly, **you will undo your usefulness by this impetu- 
osity : argue the matter coolly." 

*^ Coolly!" interrupted the Outlaw, with one of his 
startlmg and vehement bursts of anger ; *' coolly ! talk of 
eoolness, when the liberties of millions — of English mil- 
lions, are concerned ! God's benison be on us ! What ! 
are Englishmen about to talk of coolness upon such a sub- 
ject t And you, too, whose veins are as rich as if the con- 
centrated blood of a hundred patriots flowed within their 
channels— j^otf to reason thus ! There— put up your Orange 
manifesto ; I will none of it ; nay, put it up, I say ! One» 
at the risk of a dear friend now in a lonely prison, did I get 
printed, and circulated secretly ; another, which was found 
in your own cloak by a youth who will hereafter shout 
loudly and clearly in the good cause, he presented to me in 
that loathsome den where I communed with earthworms and 
putridity for three lone dreary nights — he brought it me ; it 
was an act of peril, for his father's house was beleaguered by 
the enemies of God's faith : and it is miraculous to note 
what weak and feeble vessels are consecrated to do the 
Lord's pleasure ; for, if it had not been for a faithful fool, 
who has no skill beyond the knowledge oC b^^Vft ^XL^\£a^> 
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he would not hare disoorered the meaning of the priftli 
signet upon these despatches." 

** And what am I to do with these documents f* inquired 
his friend ; '' you, and you only, are the person intrusted 
with the arrangements for the circulation of them ; from 
first to last, all secret correspondence has passed through 
your hands ; and now, at this alarming crisis, to throw up 
such matters merely because they do not exactly tally with 
your preconceived opinions, is surely not fair, either towards 
the people or the prince ; besides, it may be necessary to 
temporize, and you will not suspect my loyalty if I tell you 
I cannot go the same lengths that you do.** 

'< Oh, that all men's blood would leap and bound like 
mine !" exclaimed the Outlaw, with a strong burst of pas- 
sion, — '* or that my ears were closed for ever ! * Necessary 
to temporize !' and is it you who talk of such necessity t 
And the nation talked of it when they recalled a lewd, de- 
bauched, effeminate scion of a despicable race to succeed 
the ruler of England, who made her enemies tremble at a 
frown, and rejoice even at the shadow of a smile : 'tis the 
crown — the bauble glittering on the brow, serving to thrall 
and gild its narrow limits — 'tis that ye English love ; what 
care ye for the man ! Oh, if Richard Cromwell had been 
bnt like his father, what might we not command I Canst 
solve me a mystery ? The lion whelps not cats, nor the 
tiger apes, yet great men produce fools, and eall them chil* 
dren ! Would that all such were strangled in the birth f 
and then, perchance, mankind might mend ! Well may Sir 
Everard say, * 'Twas but a change of kings !' *' 

'* Think of it more coolly, or, if that word offend 3roa, 
more rationally ; 1 suppose a patriot may be rational ; and, 
trust me, the time will come when you will thank me for 
such advice. Do as his highness wishes in this matter, and 
when he arrives you can reason with him calmly on the ne- 
cessity for stronger measures : it is better to cross the ford 
with care, than to tumble in with boldness." 

^* That is a Scottish proverb, I suppose." 

'^ Which accounts for its wisdom." 

Both remained silent for a considerable space of time, and 
the Outlaw, notwithstanding his fiery zeal, saw good cause 
for the arguments which had been advanced by Sir Patrick ; 
for he perused again and again the parchments, turned them 
^ver and over, made sundry meinot^indA.^ Wy^<&^ q'da ot two 
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I docQments, and folded up his papers in a large envelope : 

lu8 friend handed him a small flat box containing wafers, but 

i the Outlaw appeared perfectly aware of the necessity of 

E being more particular in times of peril than in those of 

' peace ; for he drew forth some wax, and aflixed a seal to 

that which he had written, with as much care as he would 

have used had he been the occupant of a palace, instead of 

a hovel. The sound of many voices came from ilie outer 

room ; and, as he arose from the table, he could not help 

expressing impatience that men so situated should indulge in 

such senseless mirth. 

*^ Know ye not,'' replied his comrade, *Uhat a grain of joy 
seasons wonderfully a peck of sorrow ? men are ne'er the 
worse for a little wholesome merriment — the bow that is 
aye strung will soonest break ; and there is some chap 
who wisely, but * mighty prettily,* as my old companion 
puppy Pepys would have said had he been here, expresses 
himself, that ' Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all the virtues.' I love to see the young 
happy ; few of our friends without have numbered thirty 
summers, and we cannot look from them for the sobriety 
which nearly threescore give." 
" You saw Zuylestein V* 

** I did ; and it excited the quality you have just con- 
demned in no small degree, to note the grave Dutchman'-s 
consternation on marking my poor countenance beneath a 
friar-cowl, just after he had offered his congratulations to 
James on the birth of a prince.'* 
** Was there much tumult outside?" 
*■* Not a great deal. He would have been better received 
but for the king*s guards, who restrained the people. I 
know too, from good authority, that Louis of France has 
been generous enough to offer assistance to James, which 
the infatuated man has rejected.** 

^ God has hardened his heart, as he did the hearts of the 
Egyptians of old, for their own destruction. I will dispose 
of these papers in the fittest manner. Shall we look forth 
upon the night, or join these revellers ?** 

" Let us join them, by all means,** said Sir Patrick ; *^ it 
is ill, treating coldly those whose hearts and souls are de- 
voted to our cause — to their cause, indeed, I may call it, 
for they have made it their own by servicer oC da&.^^> 
urged on by most becoming zeal.^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Most yertuoas vir^n, borne of hevenly berth. 

That, to redeeme thy woeful parent^a head 

From tyran's rae e and ever-dying dread. 

Hast wandered through the world now long a day, 

Yett ceassest not thy weary soles to lead ; 

What grace hath thee now hether brought this wii^l 

Spbnseb. 

When the Outlaw returned to the company of equally 
zealous but more reasonable meo, he found that all he had 
expected were present, save one — him who was called 
Buckheart, because of his fondness for the chase, and the 
extreme eagerness with which he followed up his game, 
hunting both man, woman, and beast, whenever he fancied 
a necessity for such sport. Some of the party were ac- 
counting for his absence at the expense of a nymph, about 
whom he rhapsodized as being of marvellous beauty, the 
wife or mistress of a tumbling, juggling knave, who, it was 
shrewdly suspected, could be- of use to both parties when- 
ever he was paid for it ; caring, in truth, for neither, and 
serving either by serving himself. 

The outlaws (for, indeed, they all more or less merited 
such distinction) discoursed freely upon state affairs, and 
argued without the remotest respect to the opinions of men in 
power. Those who remembered the cut-and-slash style of 
ihe cavaliers of Charles's coUrt would have recognised but 
few remnants of that school in any of the persons present. 
The partisans of James affected greater quietness and stead- 
iness of demeanour, and their opponents were still more 
reserved. William and Mary were strict in their discipline 
and conduct ; and James put on a garb of morality in the 
latter days of his reign, which, we may at least hope, was 
also one of sincerity. These causes — for men, it may be 
insensibly, emulate their masters — combined to render the 
gentlemen of both parties cool and considerate : they were 
more sobered, mors tempered, than during the Common- 
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wealth or the reign of Charles ; and wfaoerer, like the my^ 
terioas Outlaw, launched forth in the enthnsiaam of liberty;, 
stood a fair chance of being taxed with fanaticism : indeedp 
notwithstanding his high repute for wisdom, for activity, for 
enterprise, and, above all, for honesty, many looked upon 
him as a visionary, who, forming in his own mind a condi- 
tion which had little to do with reality, would be disap- 
pointed at, and dissatisfied with, any change, because no 
change could come up to his imaginary perfection. Still, it is 
almost impossible, in these far colder days, to imagine aught 
at all approaching to the veneration with which Uiis extra- 
ordinary man was regarded by his associates, who rarely 
disputed his opinions, knowing how repeatedly he had 
proved his sincerity, and how implicitly William trusted him 
in most important transactions. 

The evening advanced : the burgundy, and Sir Patrick's 
favourite beverage, known at the present time by the name 
of toddy., did their work ; and when the sentinel on the look- 
out announced the signal of three sparks of forest flint, it 
was with a no very steady hand that he who had charge of 
the portal unclosed its entrance. There, truly, was Buck- 
heart ; but, to the amazement of all present, not alone, f(nr 
he brought with him an old woman and a stripling youth, 
who appeared sadly disconcerted by the scene and the 
assembly. 

Disconcerted, however, though the youth might be, he 
Was not more so than the company into which he was so 
unceremoniously introduced ; and the Outlaw rated Buck- 
heart in no moderate terms for his imprudence in thus bring- 
ing strangers to their retreat. 

^ If it please ye, sir,'* said the youth, trembling from 
head to foot, *< we have been journeying from Beaulieu, on 
onr way to Hythe, to cross the Southampton water, where '^ 
we. seek to arrive ere night, if it be possible ; but our path 
was sore beset by the soldiery, and we hid in a neighbour- 
ing thicket, where this gentleman discovered us, and ac- 
cused us of being spies, which, God knows ! is far from 
our hearts or intentions. My mother is weary, and so am 
I ; ^ut if it please you to grant us a little rest and refresh- 
ment, all we desire is to proceed on our way." 

** Weary, when you have only arrived thus far on your 

Vol. I.— O 
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journey, young sir l** said Dreadnought ** What seek ye 
at Southampton ?^ 

'' We are going on to London, an it please you,^ replied 
the boy. 

** To London !^ repeated the same gentleman ; for the 
Outlaw had stood apart, and was scrutinizing both the old 
and the young with intense interest. ** And to what pur- 
pose do ye journey to London ?" 

The youth looked at his mother, who apparently made 
some sign, for he hesitated, and turned pale. 

*^ Come, come ! this freemasonry will not serve : speak 
the truth!" 

*' The truth !" repeated the Outlaw, and at the sound of 
his deep voice the lad started and looked round ; but the 
spot on which the speaker stood was so completely in the 
shade that he could discover only the outline of his figure. 

'* Speak quickly, young sir," said Sir Patrick, " for if 
you do not, there is a way to make you !" 

" Gentlemen, it ill becomes you to threaten where threats 
are uncalled for. I deny your right to question me ; you 
can work no evil out of my plain intent,'^ replied the youth, 
whose slight and boyish figure grew into dignity from the 
nature of his feelings, which even his peasant frock could 
not conceal. " I deny your right ; yet, as matter of court- 
esy, will inform you that we are going to London to visit a 
friend who is both sick and in trouble." 

" His or her name, stripling ?" 

" It's a she — it's a she !" vociferated Spritsail. " The 
lad has an eye to the petticoats already ; you may see that 
by his jaunty air, and the style with which his hat bobs 
fore and aft : he's the cut of a three-decker middy. WiU 
sail with me, boy ?" 

*' I like a steady sailer," replied the youth, half-smiling ; 
«* you carry too much sail." 

There was a laugh at this, for upon Sprit the burgundy 
had made, moderately speaking, a slight impression. 

** This is no jesting matter ; we are surrounded with foes, 
and yet that witling brings, mayhap, spies among us ; let 
us see to it in time," continued Sir Patrick ; *' and, with 
deference to our friend, I would suggest that these two be 
kept blindfold and apart for some days, until they choose to 
disclose their names and purposes." 
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The lad seemed sorely distressed, but the woman main- 
tained a rigid and even a sullen silence. 

*^ There is no disgrace attends him whom we would 
visit," said the youth, at last, ^* nor disgrace to us who seek 
him." 

" Who then is the friend of whom you spoke ?" 

" Sir Everard Sydney," replied the boy, blushing, while a 
murmur running from lip to lip gave token of the astonish- 
ment which so unexpected an announcement created. 

The Outlaw at once sprang forward, and, laying his hand 
on the boy's forehead, pressed back his head, so as to enable 
him to view his features distinctly. The examination was 
evidently unpleasing to the youth, who endeavoured to avoid 
the universal gaze which now was fixed upon him; he 
turned pale and red within a moment's compass, and at last, 
bursting into a flood of tears, flung himself upon the bosom 
of his aged companion, who folded her cloak over him, so as 
to prese ve him from further scrutiny. 

" Oh, why did you tell — why did you tell !" she whis- 
pered, while pressing the boy in her arms ; '^ but never 
heed — never heed !" 

*' Take the lad in," said the Outlaw. " And you, be you 
what you may, chide not the young for truth-telling." 

A sort of convulsive shudder passed through the woman*s 
frame as she obeyed ; and ever and anon she cast a furtive 
glance of strange import towards the Outlaw, who, follow- 
ing them into the inner room, drew close the curtain, and 
seated himself at the rude table we have before noticed ; he 
then fixed his eye intently on the woman, as she spoke in a 
low moaning tone to the affrighted youth, who, either from 
fatigue, or some hidden cause, continued to sob violently. 

" God be merciful to us !" said the Outlaw ; " these are 
fearful times, when the young acquire the sorrows of age 
without its wisdom. Hast thou spoken truth ?" 

'' As Heaven sees me, such was our purpose. Sir Eve- 
rard's son is with the king, and the old man has none to 
soften the griefs of captivity ; he is the only father I ever 
knew, and God forbid that I should leave him thus in his 
sad extremity. We can journey on foot, for small is our 
store ; and, if it please you to let us depart, may soon be 
there. An orphan's blessing will rest upon your head." 

The lad nearly sunk at the Outlaw's feeV ^^V^^ coviOy^xA^^ 
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Ids petition, and raised his ejea to ascertain if it had taken 
effect; the light was full upon hi&face, and the youth, 
shrinking back, clasped his hands^ and exclaimed, — 

" The Outlaw of St. Mary's !" 

*< Even so,'' replied the patriot ; '* but such is not more 
strange than that yon should be Rosalind Sydney! Rise 
vp, young lady ; I blush to see you act a lie, though you 
disdain to speak one. Fy! fy uponM to overstep the 
Biodesty of nature, and wander forth, trimmed like a wanton 
boy. I'll not believe that your intent was pure, else would 
your means be purer." 

In an instant an indignant fire blazed so brightly in the 
maiden's eyes, that, as she doffed her hat, and the fine pro- 
portions of her head showed to advantage in the torch-light, 
the Outlaw thought he never — never hut onee, had seen aught 
so lovely. 

*' Nay, Alice, /will speak," she said, pushing back her 
nurse, who advanced eagerly to vindicate the character of 
her young lady. " Sir, you do not know me. I was con- 
fined where you claimed sanctuary, an unwilling pupil ; but 
never — never could aversion to its restraint tempt me to 
quit the convent walls, had it not been that, hearing of my 
uncle's fate, I resolved to risk the consequences and share 
his dungeon. I eould not in these times travel as a female ; 
^e roads are bright with soldiers ; so that with my nurse I 
determined to journey as her son. For this I merit not re- 
proof; why should you give it? Your hair is gray; and if 
you have a daughter of your own, have pity upon one who 
has no father. Keep my secret ; and, if you cannot help 
Hie on my journey, do not detain me. Think, sir, what a 
prison is — so dull and lonely ; and he who loved the air, 
and counselled with the hills, and cherished every helpless 
thing that lived — to be immured in dungeons ! Oh, do not 
think that I deserve reproof T" 

There was moisture in the Outlaw's blood-shot eye — a 
gentle moisture, and he could have folded the maid to his 
bosom, as if she had been indeed his child. But he re- 
frained ; and casting his eyes upon a box-like parcel which 
she held in her hand, demanded what it contained. She 
replied, that an old Spanish nun, who took much interest in 
lier from the time that she suffered by an accident, ha^ 
f iven her two Httle Indian birds, and that,^ knowing horn 
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much her uncle prized such things, she had taken them with 
her, intending to bestow them on him. " They would," 
she added, *' be fit and cheering companions in a prison, 
because they never appeared to think of that liberty which 
they were not born to estimate or enjoy." 

Again there was moisture in the stern man's eye, and, 
turning to the nurse, he said, << And this is, indeed, the child 
of Rowland Sydney?" 

The woman cast back the hair from her brow, and 
strained her eyes as if she would have looked beyond 
the present. After repeatedly renewing her scrutiny, she 
said, — 

** And who is he that asks ?" 

The Outlaw returned her gaze. 

^ Do you remember," he said, ** the blue pennant that 
floated from Limerick tower? — Do you call to mind the 
handsome, gallant fellow, a true-born Sydney, and the dark 
and beautiful woman who passed as his wife ? Stay, — c'o 
you remember her death ? Still more — do you remember 
how Rowland loved the infant, how he kissed and wept over 
it, when you were about to take it to your cottage, and act 
the mother to its helplessness ? Do you call to mind how, 
ere the babe departed, the father's chosen friend, with a cu- 
rious die, unknown in these countries, stamped here — upon 
her shoulder — a blood-red rose, and called her Rosalind ? 
You know me now ?" 

But the agitation of Alice at the moment was too great to 
recognise any one; her lips became white, her features 
rigid, her breathing thick ; she attempted to make the sign 
of the cross upon her brow, but her hand refused its accus- 
tomed office, and she fell senseless upon the earth. 

The Outlaw appeared as if a sudden suspicion darted 
through his brain, for he little heeded the nurse, but, while 
Rosalind was busied in using restoratives, pondered, and 
kept his eyes fixed upon the daughter of his friend. When, 
in a few minutes, Alice was sufficiently recovered to sit 
upon the floor, he requested Rosalind to let him look at the 
mark which he had sportively imprinted : she appeared as- 
tonished at the whole scene, and only conscious upon this 
point, that there stood beside her one who had known her 
father, who had been her father's friend — this was enou^s^ 

02 
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at once to win her heart and confidence, and her hand wa0 
upon the clasp of her jacket, when Aliee exelaimed, — 

^^ No, no, child, do not t — you know there ig no such 
mark, — there was no such, or, if there was, it is worn out ; 
there is no such — and — it is a lie^ — all a false lie P 

*' Woman !'' exclaimed the Outlaw fiercely, seizing her at 
Ae same instant, and raising her from the ground, ^ dare 
you to say that I have told a lie t'* 

She shrunk back faint and appalled from his appeal ; and, 
letting go her arm, he pushed down the collar and sleeve of 
Rosalind's dress, until tiie right shoulder was partly exposed, 
then drew her near the torch, and examined the fair skin 
with great attention ; and at last, letting go the folds of the 
drapery, slowly said, — 

** Woman ! you have dared to practise an imposture T 

Alice fell upon her knees, wrung her hands, exclaimed, 
denied ; but still the calm stern gaze of the Outlaw, when- 
ever it rested upon her, petrified her tongue, and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

*'*' By the Almighty's help, I declare that from hence you 
stir not till you have made full and true confession of the sin 
you have committed ; I need but look upon this girl to feel 
that she is innocent of all wrong. Woman ! hear me ; I 
repeat, you move not hence till all is told." 

Again the unfortunate nurse sank upon her knees, and 
would have spoken, but she could not find words to express 
herself: nor was Rosalind less deeply anxious to hear what 
she had to tell ; her entreaties were added to the OutlawV 
command, and the nurse became sufficiently collected to 
Htter broken sentences of contrition ; when Spritsail, tear- 
ing the cloak from the wall, burst upon them and ex- 
claimed, — 

" Sauve qui pent ! — The line of underwood and heath,** 
he continued rapidly, ** midway between Cadland and Hill- 
top, is on fire ! W^e all know what it portends ; the forest- 
ers, finding soldiers on our track, have fired the heaths, to 
enable us to escape under cover of the flames, which at 
this hour will effect a diversion, terrify the horses, and, by 
God's grace, we shall all find shelter." 

" Destroy this hut then with all speed," replied the Out- 
law ; and it was when great efibrts were necessary that the 
tuer^y of this singular man shone forth with unclouded 
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lustre. '^Destroy these palisades; throw them into the 
pits, where they may remain for future use ; extinguish your 
fire, and then each man provide for his own safety. You 
know where and when our next meeting was arranged — ^let 
it take place there !" 

In the twinkling of an eye every pole was uptorn ; and, 
almost before Rosalind thought it possible that a single axe 
eould have been wielded, the rustic edifice was demolished^ 
and the bold company stood in the open air, and saw the 
stars of heaven brightly twinkling through the foliage of the 
▼enerable oaks. It was an hour not easily to be forgotten* 
In the distance, the fire was meandering over the fern, like 
a huge thing of life ;. turning, and twining, and shooting up- 
ward, as if in triumph, until it seized upon something that 
opposed its progress, and was worthy of its prowess. In 
another quarter it climbed through many thickets, and flung 
aloft its spiral and burning tongues into the midnight air.; 
while the smoke, which the soft clouds would not compan-^ 
ion with, hovered as a pall over its burning path : it was an 
awful sight, and appeared increasing in the beholder^s gaze, 
until the eye could hardly compass its extent. In one par- 
ticular spot it had achieved the topmost branches of a clump 
of stately trees, that had escaped the destruction which, du- 
ring the two previous reigns, had threatened the New Forest 
with annihilation ; and there it indeed towered, a pillar of 
liquid fire, high and lofty, shouting in its mighty strength to 
the lesser demons that crackled at its base. It was a glo- 
rious and terrible pyramid ; at first the fire had quivered and 
danced along the wide-spreading branches of those venera- 
ble trees, until each had yielded to its influence, and the 
triumphant banner of the destroying angel seemed to wave 
over the entire forest. And well did the sounds of humanity 
accord with the terrors of the fire-king : there was the 
quick and tuneless tira-la of the forest bugle carolling above 
die night-breeze, the hasty roll of the soldier's drum, the reite- 
rated shout of friend and foe, mingling where only they could 
mingle — in the skies ! While, ever and anon, the startled 
deer would troop it over the lawns, stop and stare at the 
distant flames, which appeared all the nearer for the dark- 
ness, — start and <snifl*the danger, then toss high their ant- 
lered heads, and -away to another covert. 

But short tune, indeed, was given to BAE^\ty& Vx^ ^Nn<S\i. 
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upon this or any other incident. So rapidly did all events 
pass, that she could hardly believe the reality of what she 
witnessed ; the outlaws were separating, when their chief 
directed her to follow him. It was well he did so, for Alice 
was completely bewildered — unable either to think or act; 
and it is to be presumed the poor girl would have been left 
entirely to her own direction, and have either perished m 
the flames or encountered the soldiery, had not the Outlaw 
with much kindness conducted her, closely followed as she 
was by her nurse, to the dwelling of one of the foresters, 
where he left them in safety to provide for his own. 

The forester's wife put her and her nurse into a small 
inner closet ; and the young and innocent creature, over- 
powered by emotion and fatigue, finding it impossible to 
extract any word from Alice, was soon in a child-like sleep. 
Not so her companion, who rocked backwards and forwards, 
uttering low and monotonous moans, and at last found some 
refuge in her old occupation of telling over her beads, praying 
to Ihe Virgin to forgive her her sins, and, above all, the one 
she had laH committed, by forwarding the escape of her 
darling from a holy convent. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The bloudie murdrer and the crailie theefe, 

Which have by force or fraude done what offence, 
To creepe in corners, oh, they thinke it leefe, 

Though miser there do pay for their expence ; 
But when they heare a pay proclaime for peace, 
Loe then they trudge, and gape to get such wealth, 
As may discharge their heads from hangman's health. 

Ga8COION». 

When the Outlaw consigned the fair RosaUud to the cafc 
of the forester's wife, he set forth alone, intending to 
traverse a path leading to a still more secret haunt of the 
daring malecontents, who admitted his power while th^ 
sneered at his enthusiasm. It would be idle, in an age like 
the present, to attempt convincing the multitude of the siii- 
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gleness of purpose of one of those patriots of England 
whose very name has sunk into oblivion in the land for 
whose good life itself would have been sacrificed, if by it 
ke conld have added to her glory or her peace. Many such 
patriots have been, and many such still are ; but, alas ! in 
England, nowadays, we cultivate flowers instead of oaks. 

At threescore, it is only the great leading features of human 
character that continue firm and unshaken: the weaker 
passions are destroyed, the early shadows of life's morning 
faded ; but the grand outlines remain, rather as records of 
what has been, than as efficient to act and procure pleasure 
from the on-course of existence. 

Every emotion of the past, every hope for the future, were 
swallowed up by the Outlaw's great and overwhelming love 
of country. He had once a heart as capable of all the 
gentler feelings of our nature as ever beat in mortal bosom ; 
but such weaknesses had passed. He lived but for one 
purpose. Sometimes his spirit would revisit the objects of 
every-day existence — would dwell with the young and fair 
— would hope with them, and fear for them, — but then it was 
as a stranger passing from his own to a foreign land. The 
creatures of earth were not fit mates for a spirit that had 
already tasted of immortality, casting far from it the dross 
and selfishness of the world, by welcoming pain and priva- 
tion, so that they tended to advance his great object. The 
mere worldling can see but little difference between the hero 
and the madman ; no wonder, then, that more than half of 
those who were enlisted in the cause as the Outlaw regarded 
him in the light of one whose 

** SenMB wandered, and whose wits were crazed." 

It was clear moonlight when he set forth ; and having 
reached an eminence which commanded a view of the spot 
on which the fire had been, he paused, and with folded arms 
gazed on the smouldering relics. Religion had never visited 
his heart as the gentle dove, bearing the olive of peace and 
resignation ; it came to him rather as the Voice crying in the 
Wilderness — as the Spirit thundering from Mount Sinai. 
If^ with the present race of puny cavilling philosophers, he 
had ^ared to disbelieve the truth of Holy Writ, because he 
sonkl not comprehend its mysteries^he wo\]ldVw)^^tt^v^^'~ 
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the Godhead of the Son on account of his humility ; he 
would have found it impossible to dwell with mercy, seeing 
he would rather execute judgment. 

The mighty fire was nearly extinguished ; it no longer 
mounted to the sky and mingled with the clouds. Overhead 
there still hung a canopy of thick smoke, and beneath there 
was a deep red glare, — the expiring effort of the fire-king. 
Suddenly a rocket sprang up, as a single red star — trembled 
in the air, and vanished. 

"What!" murmured the Outlaw ; "danger also in that 
quarter !'* He paused, uncertain which path to pursue : the 
elevation he stood upon enabled him to behold the hut where 
Rosalind had been left, and he almost thought of returning 
to the cottage ; to do so, he must have retraced his steps 
through the low brushwood he had quitted, and this he did 
not consider a very safe course, as murder skulks in hedge- 
rows when it dares not walk in the clear forest glades. As 
he paused, he feh something brush rudely by him, and, 
looking down, saw Sir Everard Sydney's old hound, who, 
satisfied with rousing his attention, stood silently and calmly 
by his side, as if resolved to accompany his wanderings. 
At any other time, perhaps, the Outlaw might have deemed 
even the society of that poor brute obtrusive ; but there was 
something so well-timed in his appearance, in the firm yet 
gentle manner with which he claimed companionship in the 
silence and danger of the forest, beset as it was by the 
emissaries of James, that he was welcomed by a caress, 
seldom bestowed upon any living thing. The creature knew 
him well, and extended his fealty from his master to his 
master's friend ; it was a sort of compact, entered into with- 
out word or sign, and yet perfectly understood ; the dog 
pressed more closely to the Outlaw's side, as if ready and 
willing to aid him in any trial. 

The wanderer's eye glanced occasionally from the cottage 
to the heavens, taking in the vast arch within his gaze, when 
suddenly another red light sprang into the air, and disap* 
peared in an opposite direction from the first. 

*' There is danger,'' he murmured, " and nearer too than 
I anticipated : but where ?" 

The dog uttered a low faint growl, as if in reply, but did 
not move : the Outlaw looked closely down to perceive ths 
direction of his eye, and he saw that it fitted upon a covert 
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tiboat a hundred yards to the left, on the declivity. He 
knew that he was standing in a most disadvantageous posi- 
tion, a mark for any murderous rifle, as the moon shone full 
upon him ; and moreover he was undisguised by cloak or 
pilgrim's hat, or any thing to render his identity doubtful. 
The watchful brute again sniffed and muttered, and com- 
menced scraping the ground in his impatience, stretching his 
feet forward, drawing back his head, and crouching as if to 
spring ; then touching the earth with his bowed chest, and 
drawing his lips from off his worn fangs. From his move- 
ments the Outlaw concluded that an enemy was near ; his 
right hand had already withdrawn his sword from its scab- 
bard, and his left grasped his pistol. Without appearing to 
retreat, he drew close to one of the noble forest-oaks, and 
stood so as to command a view of the copse, while his body 
was concealed by the trunk of the tree ; he had hardly 
changed his position, — had certainly not gained time to place 
himself as he intended, when a bullet cut the air beside him, 
and at the same instant a soldier sprang towards him from 
out the thicket. 

And here the sagacity — instinct — call it what you will — 
of the noble dog shone forth with all the boasted superiority 
of reason ; he flew at and fastened on the murderer, and, 
while hanging to his throat, the Outlaw had time to whistle 
a shrill note, which rang amid the trees like the call of a 
wild bird ; his finger was on the trigger of his pistol, but he 
could not fire without destroying his shaggy friend, and this 
he was too grateful, as well as too wise, to attempt. Within 
a briefer space than one could draw a second breath, he had 
closed with his assailant; and the dog couched panting 
upon the ground, collecting his energies for another spring. 
It could not be called a fair trial of strength or power, for 
the assassin is ever cowardly ; no matter what his incentive 
may be to destroy the life of a fellow-creature, there is some- 
thing so base in the attempt, that human nature shrinks from 
itself even in the act that is dictated by its own sin : then 
his strength had been somewhat shaken by Brano's wolfish 
attack ; and, in the very midst of that, he was assailed by 
the man he had crept and cringed to murder. 

Still it was a fierce struggle : the Outlaw's firm and un- 
yielding figure, tough and muscular, had not yet greatly 
declined in strength, though its agility had departed with hia 
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youth. T^e bravo's lisaom form twisted and recoTered 
itself as a constrictor of the African forest twines its death- 
grasp round the brave and determined lion. Now upright, 
opposing his thews and sinews to the onset of his rigid an- 
tagonist, who, with firm-set teeth and every muscle tightened, 
increased his exertions and stood his ground without losing 
an inch of his advantage. Suddenly the soldier sprang 
round, and endeavoured to trip him from his position ; but 
as easily could he have uprooted the oak beneath which 
they stood. The Outlaw laughed a fierce laugh, and 
taking advantage of the position he had lost, cast him from 
him on the sward, as a man flings away what is at once 
loathsome and dangerous. While he lay grovelling on the 
earth, his adversary snatched his sword and plunged 
wildly at his fallen foe ; so desperately did he strike, that 
the weapon shivered in the earth, for the shadow of night 
deceived his aim, and he stabbed wide of his mark. Appa- 
rently he was ashamed of this whirlwind violence, for he 
muttered a word of prayer while drawing his pistol from 
his belt. Again the dog joined in the deadly feud, and 
again grasped the throat of the enemy of his friend. The 
Outlaw sank upon his knees on the soldier's heaving chest ; 
and thrusting Brano from his prey, while the victim dis- 
tinctly heard the pistol click at his ear, exclaimed, "Call 
once upon the Lord for pardon — judgment is come !" The 
eyeballs of the wretch glared as he looked wildly round 
him for succour ; his lips parted fearfully, and he motioned 
with his hands for mercy. 

At the very moment of his uttering these words, a female 
glided from the thicket, and, catching the chain which sus- 
pended the Outlaw's whistle round his neck, flung it over 
her own, and repeated the peculiar call he had used on first 
discovering his foe. She clapped her hands with wild de- 
light at the sound, and danced and sprang into another 
covert, repeating the note, which had hardly died upon the 
midnight air when she re-awoke its echoes far through the 
forest glades. 

** Pray !'* said the Outlaw, in his deep low voice, while 
the dog remained by his side, ready to spring at the soldier's 
slightest movement. It is hard to pray to God with violent 
and certain death staring us in the face, and that violent 
death about to be inflicted by the hand of man. We see 
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BO evidently that the power is with our fellow-mortal, that it 
is difficult to look beyond the present and certain destructioD, 
which hangs like the fabled sword above our head. ^* Pray 
not to me, but to the Lord,'* again repeated the Outlaw ; 
but, as he spoke, there was a rush amid the brushwood as 
of a sharp wind, and his arms were forcibly pinioned from 
behind, while a party of soldiers joined in the shout ** Long 
live King James !" 

The prostrate soldier was dragged up by his delirerers ; 
but his first act after his rescue was one neither of thank- 
fulness nor mercy ; he flew at a comrade who had stepped 
somewhat forward, and shaking him violently by the collar, 
exclaimed, — 

^^ You cowardly scoundrel ! to leave me in the jaws of 
death while you lay beneath yonder tree — I could see your 
cap glitter. You shall never serve me thus again — never !** 

** Hands off, Snap'em !" interposed another ; '< Bill's a 
good fellow on a march, a capital fellow at a sirloin — swears 
an oath like a man who fears neither God nor devil, and at 
pillage or revel is the devil himself Nay, let him go ; 
there's some men have a terror of one thing, some of an- 
other, and BilPs mother was frightened with gunpowder, so 
he can't abide the smell of it — that's all." 

^^ Hullo, Bill !*' said a third, looking up from his erafdaj^ 
ment, which was that of twisting a rope strongly round the 
Outlaw's arms ; *^ Hullo, Bill ; stand up like a man ! Wbj, 
what dost mean by staggering like a drunkard!" 

•* Snap'em, my cove ! you've been over-hard with the boj, 
why, if he didn't come to help thee, he brought us here ; 
and thee aint dead, man ! and this chap's safe." 

** Safe r repeated the sergeant ; ** ay, safe at last ;** and 
his malignant eye rested upon the upright and dignified 
figure of the man he had pursued with such bitter enmity. 
^ Safe ! but what is that to me !" 

^ What is that to thee !" repeated the first speaker. ^ I 
tell thee what it is, — a bag of gold among us, a gold pieee 
for every drop of blood that stains his scafibld !" 

** Scaffold!" growled the sergeant; *« scafibld! UkesMtt 
there, not carrion. I vow to God and the Virgin that he 
shall be hung upon this tree ; and then — But why haag 
Um t it is long since we had a turn at Colonel Kirke*e phqf 
-»let us pike him on the spot ; a head will txo^V^ ^9A\ft%% wil 
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its journey to Hounslow, when it hasnU a live tongue in its 
chaps ; the reward will be all the same. Let us declare 
that we could not take him alive. Who need say No to 
that?" 

" Not I," replied the cowardly ruffian who followed, now 
that the danger was past, in his patron's track — ** not I." 

^^ Not you, accursed snake !" echoed that same patron. 
'< You ! you would feed on dead rats sooner than kill live 
game, because of the danger. If you attempt to put a stab 
or a bullet in him, Til hang you on the next tree ; back to 
your kennel, cur ! back, I say, or by the Lord — ^" 

** I'm not over-nice," interrupted a gray-headed soldier ; 
*^ but it strikes me, somehow, that if we shoots this here 
man without orders, it's very like a murder !" 
i *' Murder ! there's no sich a thing as murder in killing a 
heretic, that ever I heard of. You must be mad — to talk of 
murder, indeed !" said another, who had the coveting of 
blood stamped upon his brow. 

I ** Besides," continued the sergeant, ** he has escaped so 
often : he is known to have dealings in the black art. that 
he may change into a beast, or a bat, or a — " 

*•* Cross yerself like a good Catholic, when you speak of 
such-like," interrupted a fourth. ^' You've ho religion in you, 
Snap'era." The sergeant did cross himself, but he sneered 
also, though the sneer was not observe^, for the night 
shadows were darkening as the Outlaw's doom was decided 
on. The debate between the soldiers as to whether the 
unfortunate man should be conveyed to head-quarters, or 
despatched upon the spot, was merely a calculation of which, 
in the first place, would obtain most money, and, in the 
second, be attended by least risk. The living Outlaw would 
certainly be the most valuable, and upon that they conferred 
loudly before him : but the chances of escape, — the more 
than chance, the certainty, that a rescue would be attempted 
— ^for they did not for a moment Imagine that the fire was 
the result of chance — was whispered of by the greater 
number of those who had arrived just in time to save the 
sergeant's life. No tiger ever more earnestly desired to lap 
an Indian's blood, than he to immolate his prisoner ; and, 
as with drawn weapon he was in the act of rushing upon 
his prey, in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, the band 
was surrounded by foresters, and some of those whom we 
eacoumered in the woodland haunu 
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The sergeant, however, was intent upon destruction ; he 
was wound up to that pitch of revenge which rendered him 
careless of his own fate, so that his purpose was accom- 
plished ; and nothing short of a miracle could have preserved 
the Outlaw, had it not been the will of the Almighty to work 
his deliverance by the feeble hands of the half-frantic girl 
who had so boldly sounded through the forest the call to 
his friends. It seems as though the foolish are sometimes 
gifted with an instinct which more than compensates for 
Sieir natural weakness. Delighted at the commotion she 
had excited, and knowing that some (poor thing !) whom 
she had loved, and still loved all too dearly, took interest in 
the renewed alarm, she stole unperceived back to the spot ; 
and seeing the Outlaw, whom she had been taught to regard 
wiih superstitious veneration, tied under the same tree 
where she had left him kneeling on his adversary's breast, 
she dexterously cut the cords, even before the foresters 
sprang upon the soldiers, and then bounded from the strife, 
thus giving him liberty, which she knew he would use to 
his advantage. 

The times were those of superstition, and the king who 
governed England was a believer in supernatural agency-— 
not a fancier, one of those whose hearts incline while their 
heads rebel against such faith — but an out-and-out believer. 
And, moreover, it was a period when the people took the 
tone of their minds and manners from the court. The Out- 
law himself was hardly conscious how the release had been 
effected, but he felt the slavish cords fall from his wrists ; 
he saw familiar faces through the dim shadows of night ; 
and he sprang free as a forest stream into the moonlight 
that had just burst from beneath a cloud. 

The sergeant stopped in his course when he saw his 
enemy at liberty, astonished at the miracle ! The pause, 
momentary as it was, was fatal, for the blow of a forester's 
axe levelled him with the earth ; and now the mil^e became 
general — English against English, in the strife of deadly 
death. Stout Sir Patrick Hume, who, wise in council, and 
foremost with his jest in gallant company, was brave and 
earnest in the fray, came boldly to the side of his friend, 
who had already snatched a weapon from one of the wood- 
land rangers, always provided richly in the way of defence. 

*^ I am here," he whispered ; *^ be not cast down.'* 
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At firety words were mingled with the strife, — oaths, ex&> 
eratioDs, and the muttered passes of the opposing parties ; 
but, as death became more general, the silence grew intense, 
disturbed only by the reports of pistol or rifle, or the crack- 
ling of the underwood when body after body fell heavily to 
rise no more. The Outlaw himself was like the destroying 
angel, fierce and terrible ; the blood which had curdled and 
frozen rouild his heart as he stood expecting an ignominious 
death, now rushed madly to his brain, and as the deadly 
character of the fray increased, his strength gained fresh 
impetus by every blow he struck : — it was the awful spirit 
of vengeance, and one that did not pass away. 

*^ They are nearly all destroyed or dispersed,'' said Sir 
Patrick, grasping his arm ; ^ and let us use what leisure we 
can command, for there are troops around us, and at the 
ports the landing is so fully looked for, that, if again met, 
our lives are not worth a baubee. Come along, and leave 
the foresters to finish the fight'* 

** Behold, the Lord has delivered the papists into my 
hand — to cut down, to avenge, and to destroy !" he replied, 
fenaticism banishing every anticipation of personal danger. 

** And has also," said Sir Patrick, ^^ pointed out the way 
of escape. li\^hich will most serve the cause, — remaining 
here to act chief butcher to a parcel^ of poor devils of 
soldiers, who only perform their duty, — or hastening to 
where you can overthrow those whose deeds are high and 
evil T Why, in two hours the whole country will be up in 
annsP 

It was the only argument he could use with efifect, and in 
a few minutes they were on their way. Suddenly the Out- 
law stopped, and exclaimed, — 

"The dog!" 

" Dog !" repeated Sir Patrick ; " what dog t'* 

« Sir Everard's," he replied ; " Sir Everard's noble dog ; 
nad it not been for him, I should have been murdered in 
cold blood* I must go back for him.** 

" You are sheer mad,*' said Sir Patrick, *^ to talk thus of 
dogs, when you have only just escaped a dog*B death ; nay, 
if you must, I will with you.*' 

*' Who but a dog would have so risked for me !** answered 
the Outlaw. 

*' Thank you,*' replied his friend, grufiiy ; then muttered 
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to himself, ** It is ill sitting on the back of a whirlwind.*' 
Bat they were spared the peril of returning, for the saga- 
cious brute, aware doubtless that the danger was not over, 
followed close in their path. 

•* We must get rid of him somehow before morning,'* 
said Sir Patrick ; *^ it will never do to be tracked by Sir 
Everard's dog, however noble he may be.'* 

** Tme ; I will have him sent to Sydney Pleasance." 

*« Trust him to Mad Clss, who played the heroine so well 
to-night ; she will meet us, I'll bet a score, at three !" 

*•* Grod, I thank thee !" returned the enthusiast, as he pro- 
ceeded on his way, inspecting his pistols, and casting his 
sword over his left shoulder to hold it ready for assault ; 
'' GUmI, I thank thee ! for thou workest wonders by the breath 
of thy nostrils! A dumb brute, and a wild witless girl, 
whose heart is over-eaten with the leprosy of sin — these 
have been thy ministers !" 

** Speak not so loud," whispered his cautious companion ; 
*' speak not so loud ; and as to poor Ciss, I dare say her 
heart is as clean as many that beat beneath a silken 
bodice." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

For lome the work! must have, on whom to lay 
The heavy harden of reproach and hlame ; 

Against whose deeds th' afflicted may inveigh 
As th' only authors whence destruction came : 

When yet, perhaps, 'twas not in them to stay 
The current of that stream, nor help the same ; 



But, living in the eye of action so, 
Not hind'nng it, are thought to draw 
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Dbsar and disastrous enough had been Sir Everard's 
journey to London. Where the country was not up in open 
and determined arms, either for or against one of the rival 
princes, it was alive with suspicion : women grouped with 
their husbands and neighbours in the streets of the towns, 
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anxious to tell or hear something new. Faces were pressed 
against the cottage window, as every carriage or horseman 
passed along the village ways ; a busy number assembled at 
the doors of the rural inns or still more rural smithies, and 
discussed the topics touched upon in some town paper, which 
one, more learned than his fellows, was clever enough to 
spell through. The children of the hamlets had ceased to 
play upon the green ; and their companions, the village curs, 
sat gravely in the sunshine, barking occasionally with much 
acrimony as the soldiers marched, generally in large detach- 
ments, along the roads ; until, at last, the poor animals got 
either so soundly drubbed or loudly cursed for their fidelity, 
that they learned the better part of wisdom, and accordingly 
permitted their enemies to come and go with no greater in- 
dications of displeasure than a chorus of suppressed growls. 
Sir Everard thought he had never traversed the country 
when it appeared to so much disadvantage: the very birds 
had departed from the hedgerows ; and every town displayed 
active preparations for war. The drum and fife sent forth 
notes of tumult along the streets, and children made toys of 
trumpets. 

Alas for the evils of civil war ! when friend arms against 
friend, and brother against brother. When the demon brings 
with him a tenfold curse, converting that which is at all times 
terrible into a hideous horror, by which neither honour, glory, 
nor safety is to be obtained ; but in which the victor must 
deplore the victory that shows him long-loved and familiar 
faces hacked by the swords that perchance the dead had 
presented as memorial-gifts of afiection to the living. 

Such events are now happily but matters of history in 
England : may they continue (Hily such to the end of 
time! 

On his father's arrest, Basil had set forwar^te^ the king ; 
and Cuthbert Raymond loved too dearly the interests of his 
friend to suffer him to go alone. Lady Sydney, having 
made the proper and necessary efibrt to accompany her hus- 
band, wrote a letter to the queen, s^nd remained at Sydney 
Pleasance. Having done what beseemed her, she betook 
herself to prayer and fasting, from which she was aroused 
by Father Frank, conveying the intelligence that Rosalind 
and her nurse had positively absconded from St. Mary's 
primry. This so comj^detely amazed her, that the day folr 
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lowing Rosalind's adventure, although infonned that a fire 
still raged among the brushwood and fern of the forest, she 
was nothing deterred from visiting St. Mary's herself. Here 
she remained privately two days, during which no trace could 
be discovered of the fugitives : but on her return to Sydney 
Pleasance she was not alone ; Margaret, Raymond, the 
avowed friend of poor Rosalind, was with her. This young 
lady had managed so skilfully, during the hour that Lady 
Sydney examined her touching Rosalind's habits and escape, 
that she caught the mother of Basil Sydney in her toils, and 
so charmed her that the abbess was induced to consent 
that Margaret should spend a few weeks at Sydney Pleas- 
ance. 

If we are served, and have not the innate feeling which 
prompts an honest mind to return a free benefit seven-fold, 
we become anxious to obliterate the remembrance of the 
good, and work up our feelings to believe we have been in- 
jured — our pride rebels, if our gratitude do not overwhelm 
it ; and thus it is that a benevolent man ought to reckon 
upon two stabs where he deserves three kisses ; and yet to 
receive even thanks once for ^y% times of service is more 
than a wise man expects. 

Margaret Raymond felt she had injured Rosalind Sydney ; 
and as her Qiind was wicked, not weak, she hated what 
the injured. Rosalind had little to bestow in the way 
of gifts, yet had Margaret much to be grateful for ; for Rosa- 
lind had given her the rich pearl of her friendship, set in 
the fine gold of disinterested zeal : nay, so perfectly did the 
unsophisticated girl rely upon her honour, that she wrote a* 
letter explaining the cause of her absence, and stating why 
and how she was departing. This confession (as Alice 
called it) she intrusted to her nurse to deliver ; but the wo- 
man had about her that Irish shrewdness which enabled her 
to read Margaret's character with an exactness that would 
have astonished even Lady Sydney, who piqued herself 
upon prying into the depths of the human heart. Alice 
proved her wisdom by committing the letter to the flames 
instead of forwarding it to its destination, and thus enabled 
Rosalind to escape in safety from the priory. 

Margaret had another reason, too, for hating her poor 
eonapanion ; she was, although unconsciously, her rival. 
It needed not either the intercourse of long and constant 
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friendship, or the knowledge of excellence, to create a warm, 
a passionate feeling in the ill-regulated bosom of the youth- 
ful Margaret. She had heard so much of Basil Sydney 
before she saw him— of his wisdom, his bravery, and his 
beauty, that she was prepared to love him — she did love 
him, before they met. She had heard of his possessions 
also ; but we must do her justice — proud, ardent, revenge- 
ful, and ambitious she certainly was, but she was not merce- 
nary ; she coveted to preside over the honours of the house 
of Sydney, but she cared not for its gold. 

When first she became acquainted with Rosalind, she 
almost wished that the ban of dishonourable birth had not 
rested upon her, for then she might have called her '' sister.** 
Her brother, too, had told her how much, how truly he ad- 
mired her friend; but she saw there was another who 
admired, who had eyes, and ears, and heart, and feeling but 
for Rosalind. She looked upon the blooming cheek, the 
ripe but childish lip, the white fair brow, the sunny hair, 
and heard the tones that almost laughed in their soft music ; 
and vowed a bitter oath, that, at the sacrifice of her sod, 
she would mar the lives, if she could not obliterate the 
loves, of these two cousins. She sought not,' as youth gen- 
erally seeks, to reason itself into the belief that the sin it 
intends is not sin ; far from it, she knew it was sin she pur- 
posed, — sin deep and deadly ; but such was the power of 
her jealousy, that she resolved to perpetrate all that was 
necessary to destroy her rival : she was undismayed, — she 
stood, like Satan, unappalled, looking into the depth of her 
own hell, and saying, ** If Heaven forsake me, here will I 
triumph." 

She was now, to all appearance; in a fair way of achiev- 
ing her object; Rosalind had disappeared from the convent, 
and a very different construction had been put upon her 
flight from that which was the true one ; she was painted 
to Lady Sydney as a willing wanton, abandoning what w^s 
holy to practise what was vile ; and Margaret did not fail to^ 
convey the information with a proper portion of regrets, a 
due quantity of assertions that her dear friend was^incapable 
of such conduct ; that matters bore an unpleasing aspect, 
but that she was convinced — she hoped — she trusted — she 
believed — there was nothing wrong — one who had contem- 
plated virtue in such perfection in the Lady Sydney could 
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not be abandoned ; she had read of such, but she did not, 
could not credit the tales were truth. With such excuses 
ia scandal ever seasoned, and by such is it made most pal* 
atable to those who desire it as their daily food. Alas ! the 
principle has not lessened its influence since the year of 
grace 1688. 

Miss Raymond would have dreaded, in her jealousy, that 
Bosaliod had fled to her cousin, had it not been for her 
certainty of the delicate purity of mind and conduct which 
pervaded all the actions of the gentle girl. Margaret, whose 
cunning far exceeded her years, had tried her upon every 
point, and scrutinized her weaknesses with a skill that 
would have done what attorneys and their clerks deem 
** honour" to any practised lawyer, who brazens out the 
truth, and banishes integrity from the courts where justice is 
too often an outcast, and where revels the usurper — Law ! 
But all her skill was wasted : Rosalind, guileless of all 
plots, all plans, all thoughts of evil, loved truth for its own 
sake ; and Margaret was almost tempted to arrive at the 
conclusion, that her beautiful friend was either a fool or a 
greater knave than herself. 

At any other time Rosalindas absconding would have 
caused a terrible commotion at St. Mary's ; but now mat- 
ters were changed. They had important affairs connected 
with their own well-doing to attend to ; and Lady Mary 
Powis, whose foreign connections enabled her to ascertain 
more fully what was really going forward beyond seas, saw, 
what she dreaded to believe, that the influence of James 
was not only on the wane, but galloping downhill as fast 
as it could gallop : she therefore transferred the jewels and 
money of the convent to France, resolving to take refuge 
there with her ladies the moment that Protestant ascend- 
ency had obtained the victory she sorrowingly anticipated 
for it. 

There has ever appeared to us a singular cruelty in the 
destruction of religious houses, where hundreds of excel- 
lent, well-minded, and holy women find occupation and 
repose. The usefulness, the unobtrusive but self-denying 
benevolence of their purposes, their true piety, grounded in 
what we call error, but what they believe fitting and correcty 
ought to protect them in perilous times. If we shine in 
the brightness of a more purified light, it ought to tea&li ^mv 
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to be the more kindly disposed towards those we belieTe 
otherwise : we should lea?e the dispersing and the uproot- 
ing to the Lord. The prayer of the powerful ought ever to 
be — " Put away from me a persecuting spirit !" 

We have left Rosalind Sydney for too long a time ; but 
we return to her now with the eye and feeling of one who 
has wandered amid dangers — where nature triumphs in the 
display of rocks and torrents ; where the traveller is bewil- 
dered by grandeur, and trembles while admiring the mag- 
nificence whose origin he cannot comprehend ; where, 
weary of forests, and deaf from the cataract's thunder, he 
turns with longing eyes and a beating heart to the calm and 
silver stream, to the green meadows and fragrant pastures, 
where the willow weeps over violets, and the rose flings its 
perfume into the lattice — where hope and love dwell to- 
gether as one. 

When Rosalind awoke and found herself alone with her 
nurse, she again implored her by ^ every argument in her 
power to satisfy or to destroy the hopes which had sprung 
up in her bosom. She knelt to her, but it was in vain. At 
first, Alice was moody and silent ; then, as Rosalind's im- 
portunities increased, she grew angry — 

*' You torment me," she replied, ** about the ravings of a 
madman. Could you not see he was mad ? Did he not 
look for a mark where there was nonet My darlint you 
are ! To find or fancy every thing a wild man-of-the-woods 
tells ye, and then to turn upon me ! What interest, avour- 
neen, would I have to turn ye or make ye any thing bat 
what ye war born and brought up — any thing but what Grod 
made ye — tell me that ?" 

" But he knew my father : — oh, Alice, only imagine that ! 
He knew my father ! — he was his friend ! — they loved each 
other! And my mother — you will never talk to me 
of my poor mother, Alice ; yet I know I should have wor- 
shipped her ! A mother's kiss ! Alice, tell me, did she 
ever kiss me ? Alice, Alice ! without — even under this 
window — I saw a hen with her chicken brood ; and, as we 
entered, we disturbed her from her nest : and to see how 
she gathered the young piping things under her wings, to 
shield them from danger ; and how they looked to her for 
protection ! Alas ! I have been worse ofl* than those poor 
forest chicks : 1 have had no mother to shelter me ! The 
very protection which friends aSbid ia either too hot or too 
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cold for a young nursling. A mother^s love ! — it tempers 
all things justly. And if she sinned — as sinned she doubt- 
less did — why, punishment fell sorely on her for that sin. 
Nay, Alice, do not look so heavily; I did not mean to 
wound you, good nurse ; you were all to me but a mother : 
yet that one little word, how vast it is ! — how deep its feel- 
ings ! — how wide its prospects ! — all but a mother / I want 
to see that man again," she exclaimed, starting, after a 
brief pause, from the rude couch upon which she had 
dirown herself; '* Alice, think you the forester's wife 
knows where he is ?" 

AUce Murrough began to fear that her young lady's wits 
wandered, and she sought to pacify her. 

*^ Tell me the truth, Alice," she said, looking earnestly in 
her face ; ** tell me the truth, and then I will be pacified. 
Remember, if you tamper with me now, you destroy all 
ties between us ! I am now no child ; my heart is burst- 
ing, and my temples throbbing — but / toiU know the truth /" 

** I have none to tell ; be easy, darlint, till we reach Lon- 
don ; then, indeed, you may speak to your uncle." 

•* It is not to my uncle — it is to you, Alice. What could 
my uncle know that I know not ! he is too candid for de- 
ception. Alice — Alice, the lie is stamped upon your brow, 
amd blackens on your lip." 

How long Rosalind's expostulations would have continued, 
or what effect they might have produced, we know not ; for 
suddenly the shrill whistle we have already recorded was 
heard through the cottage, and the forester's wife was calling 
her husband to arise. There was a bustle in the adjoining 
room, and at last the matron herself put her close-capped 
head into their little chamber, and told the nurse not to be 
firightened if there was a scramble up the hill, for it was a 
warning of danger they had heard ; and that she and her 
boy had better get up, as they might soon be sent afoot. 
The sense of danger, the anticipation of commotion, is a 
relief to a mind overwrought by domestic suffering ; and 
Rosalind felt a species of rest from anxiety when, on open- 
ing the little casement, the fresh cool air of midnight bathed 
her brows with its refreshing fragrance. The watchful hen 
which Rosalind had observed was awake, and uttered the 
low sound to her chickens which nature teaches a mother 
lo paeify her young. There was a rosilinf^ anuii ^bA Vsisc^ 
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that nested in the thatch, as if they also had been distnrbed 
by the noise which sent the master of the cottage forth with 
his rifle. Presently the whistle sounded near, and then^ 
away — away — away — into the forest. 

** The devil's in the wind/' said the forester's wife, who 
stood outside the window, anxious to gather the sounds of 
night, and calculate as to their cause — *^ the devil's in the 
wind, or Mad Ciss has blown that whistle. Why, what 
could HE be about, to let her grasp such-like — the wild cat 
with a pipe in her mouth !" 

^' And who is Mad Ciss ?" inquired Rosalind. 

^* It's easy known you're a stranger in these parts," replied 
the woman ; ^* or, boy as you are, you would have known 
Mad Ciss — pretty Cicely Maynard, the flower of the forest, 
whose beauty broke half the hearts in the parish and crazed 
her own wits. Heaven save my child from beauty, say I ; 
though there be some who call her handsome ; but handsome 
is that handsome does. What good has her beauty been ? 
—why, her curse — a curse to herself and to every one who 
loved her. And now she's taken up with a set of mounte- 
banks or morris-dancers, and goes showing off, not fit for a 
creditable woman to talk of, in hose and buskin, — to think 
of any thing of a woman ever wearing aught but a stiff petti- 
coat, full and modest. Augh ! it's easy to see what popery 
does. . Why, they do say that in Rome the great pope him- 
self, though he be a man, wears petticoats ; and the popish 
women, leathers like our men ! I knew they'd be at it !" 
she continued, as the flash of a rifle sparkled in the distance, 
and was succeeded by another, and another. *^ My poor 
Bob ! but he'll not go too deep in it, I know. I think I'll 
creep up a little way, and see if I can make bun hear me ;" 
and away she went into the covert, leaving Alice and Rosa- 
lind in quiet possession of the hut. She soon, however, 
returned, and trimmed the fire, and prepared food; and when 
Rosalind timidly inquired if " she could tell her what had 
chanced," she replied, that doubtless it was some of those 
who had got scent of the Outlaw. ** They be hard times,** 
she added ; ^< people can't sleep in their beds, nor eat their 
food, nor live like Christians. But times will mend :" and 
at this juncture in came her husband with a few other foi^ 
esters ; some wounded and bleeding, but all in a state of 
high excitement. Then was the story rapidly diseuased 
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from ]tp to lip, how the Outlaw had been assaulted, though 
iiis friends and partisans had set fire to the brushwood to 
effect a diversion in his favour; how red lights had been 
sent up to warn him ; how the devil had come into Ciss along 
with her wits ; how she had danced through the forest like 
I will-o'-the-wisp; and how — and here they spoke lowly 
Hid reverently — they believed that some holy power had 
loosened the Outlaw's bonds ; and then, how he fought as 
with a sword of fire rather than an arm of flesh. 

Then they talked by a succession of signs, which Rosv 
iiiid conld not comprehend ; but they were of dangers — and 
princes — ^and ships — and soldiers: and at last she agam 
fonk into a sweet and refreshing sleep. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Believe not oaths, nor much-protestmg men ; 

-Ciedit no vowt, nor a bewailinff song ; 
Let couTtiers swear, forswear, and swear again. 

The heart doth live ten regions from the tongue : 
For when with oaths and vows they make yon tremble. 
Believe them least, for then they most dissemble. 

Stlvbstbb. 

^ Now God bless the boy, how sound he sleeps !'* ex- 
claimed the forester's wife the next morning, as she lodied 
upon the crimsoned cheek and pulpy lip of the disguised 
maiden. Alice Murrough, who had been long awake, ws9 
seated by her side, telling over her rosary ; which, howevert 
she had tact enough to conceal on her entrance, having gatli- 
ered from the woman's allusion to popery the night belore 
her opinion thereon. 

^ Is the lad your son t" she inquired, peering into hsv 

fsee. 

««The crow does not lay dove's eggs,** replied Aliee, 

sharply, '^ nor does the blackberry-bush ripen cherries.'' 

** But won't you wake him T continued the woman ; ^ the 
snn is high : and they do say that the whole forest is to bs 
put under martial law, which my husband vows is a terriUt 
Vol. L— Q 
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thing, preventing people from walking or sleeping, and 
making them go to bed by the ringing of a bell, as they used 
in some king's time — I think in his time who was shot by 
an arrow yonder — though Pm not sure.'' 

*^ Let the child sleep ! — whisht, woman, whisht, and let the 
child sleep !" interrupted Alice ; ** sleep strengthens the 
body and eases the soul ; and the crathur is foolHSore, and 
half-dead, worn down with trouble : let him sleep as. long 
as he can, a-lannan ! — and may your own eyes never be 
kept open by tears !" 

** Sleep and welcome," replied the woman, at the same 
time pinning a kerchief as a blind across the window. *' Sleqi 
and welcome, as long as he likes ; and Grod bless him with 
it ! He puts me in mind of a lad 1 loved when I was yonng, 
— not my present Jo, but another — who was all too good for 
this world, and died, poor youth! when he was just 
eighteen." 

The sun-burnt and nigged features of the forester's wife 
relaxed as she looked upon Rosalind, and the tears that rose 
to her eyes prevented her seeing the look of scorn with 
which Alice regarded her. 

The nurse resumed her beads, and jabbered prayer after 
prayer upon the sparkling glass of sober jet that passed 
through her fingers. O consolatory but perilous faith, that 
supposes such easy sacrifices can atone for a life's sin ! 

^ God bless the child, how she sleeps P murmured Alice 
at last ; *' what a beautiful sleep ! just as she used upon my 
bosom in our own country, far away from sin and sinners ; 
but no, not far away from either. Och my grief! if 'twasn't 
for these blessed beads, what a heart I should have ! but 
they save me from distraction intirely. Holy Mary, mother 
of God, pray for us ! Holy Saint Bridget, pray for us ! 
Holy — " 

But at this last repetition Rosalind awoke ! 

The forester's wife entertained too high a respect for the 
power which had placed Rosalind under her care, and had 
indeed too much kindness of heart, to neglect such hospi- 
talities as she could offer ; and when they were about to 
resume their journey, she filled a small basket with wheaten 
cakes, which she had baked upon a flatted piece of iron ; and 
with a benevolent smile, and a motherly kiss upon the cheek 
of one whom she oAen afterward spoke of as ^ the fair 
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boj,'^ she sent her lodgers forth with her blessing. Rosa- 
lind turned on the threshold, and offered her a coin as a 
gratnitj, with an apology for the smallness of its yalue. 

^ No, no,*' she replied ; ** he who brought thee here, lad, 
would be angry at the thing ; and whether or not, thee art 
too like a boy I loved for me to touch thy money. Go thy 
ways with a blessing ! and remember not to play with the 
iore of women ; for when they love young, they love for ever. 
Bless thee again! Thou'st brought him back who's been 
seTen-and-twenty years, come Lammas-tide, under the alder- 
trees in yon churchyard ; and I was then — but it doesn't 
matter, I shall be happy enough by-an'-by — though somehow 
I care less about things and people than I used when he was 
with me." 

**I wonder," thought Rosalind, as she wended on her 
way, '* was she right, and do those who loye young love for 
ever T It was of women she spoke. I wish I had not been 
bom a woman, and yet I should make but an awkward 
man.** And as some of her gayety had returned, invited by 
her long repose, the certainty of the Outlaw's safety (which 
she heard from her hostess), and the freshness of the day, 
she cast a laughing look upon her metamorphosis, and a 
blush stole over her cheek as she thought within herself how 
pained she should be if Basil saw and recognised her thus. 
She endeavoured to enter into conversation with Alice, but 
the cunning Irishwoman assured her she had taken upon 
herself a three days' vow of silence, only allowing her 
tongue liberty to utter a very limited number of words. 
Rosalind easily penetrated this flimsy excuse, and smiled to 
herself at her nurse's craft. Her mind then returned into 
itself, and she commenced speculating upon her destiny. 

She would have hailed, as the brightest hope of her exist- 
ence, the knowledge that she was no base-bom child ; but 
then her uncle, the guide, the companion, the very playmate 
of her early days, to learn that he was not her father's 
brother — to whom then could she look up? She was a 
woman, and young, — had cherished the delicious feeling of 
being protected by Sir Everard, her only friend, — of being 
loved by him. Had she relatives ? and if she had, who 
were they! Exchanging alternately hope and mistrust, 
anxiety and disappointment, she toiled on — and on — and 
an— her spirits reviving with the morning, and fLa^^in.^^R>s^ 
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the night ; rising with the sun, and setting with the same. 
She still carried the caged birds, and often lamented that 
Brano had deserted her. Her faithful, yet faithless, nurse 
walked sullenly behind her, too much influenced apparendy 
by some secret cause to offer consolation to her broken- 
spirited charge. 

Gradually, as one day succeeded another, the maiden's 
slender purse became exhausted ; and the bitterest of aU 
degradations, that of knowing you have not wherewith to 
discharge the honest demand made upon you for a morsel 
of food, pressed heavily on her heart. She had still more 
than thirty long miles to journey to London. Her shoes 
were worn, and her tender feet lacerated with walking : and 
as the houses became more closely clustered together, and 
the ways more crowded, she shrank from observation. When 
we know our poverty, we fancy it is known to all who look 
upon us, and we dread the scorn that awaits those who can 
count neither gold nor silver. Its bitterness was the more 
deeply felt, for it was the first of the kind she had experi- 
enced. In accordance with this feeling, she sought the by 
and private roads ; by which her difficulties were increasedy 
for they were hard to travel, and she frequently went two, 
when she needed only to have gone one mile : she also felt 
ashamed of her boy's-dress, though she had covered it with 
a frock, similar to that of the wagoner, and slouched a 
peaked and broad-crowned hat over her blushing face : still 
every thing so widely differed from what she had been 
accustomed to, all was so new, so terrifying to one who had 
led a forest-lady's life, that she would fain have run into the 
burrow of the wildest cony when she saw a crowd. Trem- 
blingly, as the night darkened, she left a lonely path she had 
pursued, and entered, with a palpitating heart, a low and 
straggling town : she crept, rather than walked, into a snsall 
hostelry by the roadside ; and seating herself on a vacant 
bench, while Alice followed her example, requested a glass 
of water and some brown bread. There were many in the 
common room, all talking of the coming war ; and there 
was also a troop of comedians, or rather strolling morris- 
dancers and sword-players, who had appropriated a. corner 
of the place to their company, and were talking, and trimming, 
and painting themselves, at no small rate. There were also 
two or three females among the small group; oneparticulariy, 
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who bent an anxious look ever and anon upon Alice, which 
was retamed with interest. At length the nurse whispered 
Bosalind — 

** Yon is that wild girl, Ciss M aynard ; I hope the hussy 
will not remember me." 

Her hopes, however, were vain ; the half-crazy creature, 
with wild but kind hospitality, pressed the old woman and 
the lad to partake of their better fare. 

One of the men looked scowiingly on her for her good- 
natmre ; but she remonstrated with him, and, seating herself 
dose to Alice, made divers inquiries concerning Sydney 
Pleasance : she also showed them her baby, which Alice 
told Rosalind not to touch. ^* Touch it not ! it is the child 
of sin," muttered the old woman, bitterly ; while the poor 
mother, proud of her infant, danced before it. 

^ Am not I the same?*' said Rosalind, with a sad earnest- 
ness ; at the same time pressing her lips on the child^s 
forehead. 

•« You are ever reproaching me ; but I forgive you," was 
the nurse's reply ; while still the mother danced, sunning 
herself in her infant's smiles, as if they gave music to her ear 
as well as pleasure to her heart. 

•• You dance for nothing," said one of the men, surlily. 

** Ah ! ah ! I dance for Sandy — my little Sandy," said 
she, in a confidential whisper to Rosalind ; ^ because my 
first sweetheart's name was Sandy— Sandy lemmings. Mas- 
ter Basil's valet ; but he went away, or died, perhaps, and 
so I got another, all by ray dancing and gay dressing." 

** Let the young man alone, or it will be bad for you 
both," growled her keeper ; ^^ and put the child to sleep. 
You give him to every fellow you meet to kiss." 

** I wish the cold earthworms kissed us both," muttered 
the poor sinful creature ; " I wish the cold earthworms were 
twisted round my head, and round my heart, and then they 
would be less burning." 

** Will you hold your mad tongue, Ciss ? and be quiet, or 
FU make you !" exclaimed the ruffian, showing a stick, which 
doubtless, from her terror at the sight, she had frequently 
felt : but, like a child, her terror passed when the cause was 
withdrawn ; and, in a few moments, she was again occu- 
pied in playing with her infant. 

The party intended dancing in seme village bam, which 
they talked of, when the moon rose \ ^\A ^a ^c^tl ^% "^^vt 

Q 2 
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Tarious plans and decorations were fully arranged, thej got 
up and departed. Rosalind received permission from die 
landlady to remain with Alice in an outshed during the night, 
for, as she frankly told her, she had not wherewith to pay foi 
the commonest bed. 

*« God help thee, boy !" returned the woman ; ^* sorry am 
I, I cannot help thee ! but the turbulent times increase our 
paupers, and lessen our means.'* 

'* We are no paupers,** replied Alice, atung, naturally but 
tmnecessarily, at the reproof. *^ We come from a countiy 
where there are no paupers, nor any thing to support them 
with ; but where every one has a bit and a sup, and a 
hundred thousand welcomes along with it: we are ne 
paupers.*' 

The word, ever offensive to Irish ears, had worked Alice 
up to a pitch of loquacity, which, since her interview with 
the Outlaw, she had not yielded to in the least degree ; she 
now stalked proudly out of the small hostelry, snd declared 
to Rosalind that she would not sleep under the roof where 
they had been so insulted. 

** I will spread my cloak for you under the heavens. Yoo 
can lay your head upon my lap, as you have done before 
now, when, God help and forgive us ! I was more to you 
than ever I shall be again ; though I little thought 1 should 
ever be called, much less hear you cslled, by such a dis- 
graceful name as that ! Oh, the sin and the shame — the 
bitterness I — O, blessed Virgin, pray for us now, and in the 
hour of our death !^' 

** You may do as you please, Alice,** said the maiden ; 
^ for me, I have small desire to sleep here, or anywhere ; 
beneath a- hedge, or within these walls, all is the same to 
Rosalind. Poor Rosalind ! who but for that most simple 
name would be a nameless maid !*' 

She followed the nurse from the hostelry whh a flushed 
cheek and a throbbing brow ; while her companion stalked 
proudly on, striking occasionally the end of a sharp staff 
into the earth, to show her contempt for English ground. 

*^ There is no use in attempting to walk farther,** said 
* poor Rosalind,' at last, sinking on the sward ; ^* I muat 
rest till morning ; on the other side of the hedge we shall 
escape notice." 

After a few moments she passed over a stile, and anriTed 
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ander shadow of the bushes she had pomted out as likely to 
afford shelter. 

** Here, at leastf** muttered the nurse, as she spread her 
doak on the grass, we shall be free from the cold curse of 
the Sassenach ; the air of heaven is around us, the sky of 
heaven above us ; and so, God's will be done !" 

Before Rosalind attempted to compose herself to the 
rest she so much required, she knelt, and her heart poured 
forth a simple touching prayer for safety and success ; then, 
laying her head on Alice's lap, she was soon, despite her 
Words, buried in as profound a sleep as if she had been 
cushioned on down, canopied by satin, covered with velvety 
and fanned by perfumed breezes to repose. 

She slept long and soundly : for when she awoke, the 
moon, whose beams had rested on her head, was gone, to 
visit other lands ; the morning star was paling, as the 
streaks of day crept silently amid the clouds, heralding the 
sun ; — there was a rustling amid the grass and in the 
hedgerows, as if the leaves were breathing in renewed 
life- 
Rosalind looked on her nurse ; she was sleeping soundly, 
— her back resting against a tree, and her hands clasped 
over her knee : but on the young lady*s moving, a face ad- 
vanced so near hers that she would have screamed if the 
hand of the intruder had not been laid upon her lips ; and 
die then saw, by the increasing light, that it was the wild 
woman of the morris-dancers, whose finger, pressed upon 
her own mouth, enjoined the lady to silence. 

*^ I have been here the last hour watching for you to 
awake,'* she said, drawing near Rosalind : ^^ here is some- 
thing for you, from one whom we know ; and you must 
open it, for I am sure there's good in it." She i^ave her a 
packet, of about two hands' length, and still sat looking at 
her. ^^ You do not remember me. Miss Rosy, though it's 
many an hour we spent together, when nurse used to walk 
with you to the Lodge, and you used to make me show you 
where the most strange flowers grew, and the birds' nests, 
and the bees ; and I think I was really happier then than I 
am now, though I have seen the world, and am so much 
thought of. I tore my new farthingale, acting Judith's 
dance last night ; and Holofernes beat me across the arm : 
but it's my heart that feels heavy ; and when you see my old 
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mother, Miss Rosy, don't tell her I act miracle-plays, for it 
would break her heart to have me do them.'' 

Rosalind was too much occupied with her mysterioiu 
packet to heed what the woman said. She found within it 
a purse containing gold and silver coins to a considerable 
amount ; a letter directed, and some words, which she could 
not decipher, written on the envelope. 

** Who gave you this T she inquired, '' and who directed 
you to me f 

^ Do you expect me to tell secrets ? Oh no ! But will 
you give me something for my trouble ! a piece of silver, or 
a little bit of gold, to buy me a new farthingale, or a blue 
hood, like that the queen wears — pray do, lady." 

Rosalind's purse-strings were never drawn closely, and 
h was not likely they would tighten at the very lime when 
she could call more gold her own than she had ever before 
possessed : she therefore placed in the woman's hand, not a 
small, but a large, gold-piece, saying, — 

. ^* I will not tempt you, both from poHcy and principle, to 
betray trust : first, because I hope you to keep my secret ; 
'and, secondly, because it is wrong to tell when you have 
promised not." 

** A great gold-piece !" exclaimed Cicely ; " a great gold- 
piece ! and all my own — and all my own !— own ! A f»- 
Uiingale — no! — before the farthingale, a feather for my 
Sandy ; and a cap, like the new prince's ! — who's neither a 
king's son nor a queen's eon, but a changeling, and still a 
prince ! there's a riddle-me-ree ! And then the farthingale, 
and a pink jacket with brass — no, silver — no, diamond studs ; 
and — " She paused, poor thing, in her rhapsody, and look- 
ing affectionately at Rosalind, said, «< But I musm't take it — 
must I ? for it's a great deal, and you will want it — because 
ladies want more than the poor ; and if you did not, still I 
ought to take nothing from you, because many a time you 
gave much that I needed, and, I remember, used to visit me 
when I was sick, and pray with mother." 

*' Take it. Cicely, take it. I have enough, and to spare ^ 
more — much more than I can spend before I get to London ; 
and when there I shall want for nothing." 

«» That's not so sure," replied Cicely, keenly ; *» in that 
great town one wants a great deal, because seeing the fine 
things puts wanu into one's head ; but if you shouldn't want 
it, and knew anybody going to the heath lodge, near the 
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gate of Sydney Pleasance, perhaps you*d send it to my poor 
mother. She's aye a simple body, and doesn't understand 
die distinction Tm come to lately ; and wants me back, but 
111 not go — ril not go ; though I should like her to have 
the money : she is old, and has no one liow to milk her 
goaty or gather branches ; pray, lady, send her the gold- 
piece.*' 

'* She shall have one, Cicely, — as much as she wants ; 
and you, too, whatever you desire, if you will but be a good 
girl, and return to the innocent and righteous path.** 

*' DonU talk to me, lady, — don't talk to me ; it's no use. 
You*re disguised for good, and I — but it's no use talking 
now. YouMl send her the bit of gold T 

** I will : but not this piece, Cicely ; this must be for 
jourself : to me, this night, you have been faithful, bringing 
to me tidings both useful and necessary ; I have therefore 
a debt of gratitude to pay, which I owe it to myself to dis* 
charge : take it, and God bless you." 

** Well, then. Til take it, to keep me in mind of the only 
one I remember just now who has spoken kindly to me for 
this many — this many a month ; and it was not to me that 
was given, but the person it was given to was obliged to go 
daewhere, and, having seen you last night, left me to give 
you what he had from another. I have heard that the smell 
of the violet lasts as long as the smell of the rose ; and so, 
perhaps, the blessing of the poor rises as high as the bless- 
mg of the rich : and I would say a prayer, but they are gone 
qnite away from me lately ; so all I can remember is — Qod 
Ueaa you, lady I" 

Apparently their interview had not been unobserved, for 
BO aooner had the poor morris-dancer passed through the 
hedge, than Rosalind heard the same voice that had re- 
proved her at the inn demanding what she had received : 
the result she could not learn ; for Alice and the sun arose 
at the same instant, and the wanderers immediately resamed 
their journey. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

O Jealouiy ! daughter of Enry and Ixnre, 

Most wayward isaue of a gentle aire ; 
Foater'd with feara, thy father** joys t' improve ; 
Mirth-marring monster, bom a aubtle liar ; 
Hateful anto thyself^ flying thine own desire ; 
Feeding upon suspect, that doth renew thee ; 
Happy were lovers if they never knew thee. 

Daniel. 

WvLcoKE as was the parse to poor Rosalind, she augured 
more good from the letter which was enclosed within the 
envelope directed to her. Although it was unsealed, she 
turned it over and over, pondering much whether it would 
be honourable to examine the contents ; when in a comer, 
she perceived the word <* r«ac2," written in pencil. She there- 
fore unclosed it without delay, and found that it contained 
an introduction to the Lord Churchill, a nobleman high in 
office, and, as was then believed, of untarnished integrity 
towards James : it simply said, ** That Mistress Rosidind 
Sydney sought to companion her uncle Sir Everard daring 
his imprisonment ; that the king was known of late to avoid 
granting such licenses to any, and that the only sure way of 
achieving her purpose was to introduce Mistress Rosalind, 
to make the request in person on the earliest opportunity, or 
to present her to the queen, who, though bigoted, was far 
from unkind ; that nothing would be done unless" (the note 
added) ** some such step were taken, as no one could be ad- 
mitted to the Tower who had not sufficient influence with 
the king to procure a passport." Rosalind was not slow to 
guess at the person who took such interest in her fate. 

Alice Murrough was acquainted with some obscure Irish 
family in London, where the wearied travellers eontem- 
plated taking up their residence until their plans had been 
sufficiently arranged ; but, to Rosalind's great relief, she dis- 
covered a small slip of paper in the envelope, recommending 
"Mr. D. Brown, at the Black Swan and Bible, without 
Temple Bar, to pay the damsel and her nurse every possi- 
ble attention." 
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Being so weary, and having a plentiful supply of money, 
•he bethought her that she would resume her dress, which 
▲lice carried, at the next village ; and so make her appear- 
ance in some sort of carriage, which she hoped to hire when 
arrived near the great city. They were in sight of the houses 
of the aforesaid village, when ;a troop of horse appeared 
in sight. Rosalind had just time to conceal herself behind 
a tree as they rode up, and her heart beat with no small 
violence on recognising Captain Sydney as its commander. 
Although Alice had drawn her hood closely over her face, 
still he looked earnestly towards her, as she leaned against 
the tree behind which Rosalind cowered. He even turned 
back as he passed, and threw to her a piece of money, sup- 
po«ing, doubtless, she was some person in distress. It did 
not escape the observation of Rosalind that the young officer 
■aemed pale and worn, and, she thought, exceedingly ill 
and sorrowful. 

^ Pick up the coin,** said Rosalind, as she Issued from 
her hiding-place. 

** I never asked, nor ever took charity," replied the nurse, 
** and never will ; it may rest there for one who needs it." 

They walJLed some ten paces on their way, when Rosa- 
lind suddenly turned back, picked up the little coin, dropped 
one of greater value for the next wayfarer, and placed it 
secretly in her bosom. Most grateful did she feel that she 
had not changed her attire before meeting her cousin ; but, 
as she continued on her journey, she espied a copse of thick 
bmshwood, and entered therein as a place where she could 
resume her dress in safety. The spot she had chosen might 
have been Diana's dressing-bower ; so calm, so quiet, so 
impervious to the prying rays of the sun, which in vain en- 
deavoured to insinuate its long silvery threads of light 
through the crowd of leaves. A cool spring stole silently 
along, creeping beneath the tangled sedges, and not even 
whispering of its whereabouts : it had, however, worn itself 
a litue cell between two of the huge roou of a giant elm 
that presided over the lesser trees as a monarch over his 
subjects, doubdess taking a certain portion of light and sun- 
shine from their leaves, but protecting them in times of storm 
bv his sheltering branches. In this little pool the water- 
flies dipped and sported, and so clear was it that Rosalind 
nade it serve as a mirror wherem to snood her hair ; whila 
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Alice, standing beside her as she knelt orer the streuDf 
looked like a sibyl directing the toilet of a sylph. When 
this was finished, she entered the village in her own trae 
and maidenly character. A machine was soon procured, 
and a few hours set her down at the ** Black Swan and 
Bible, without Temple Bar." 

It was night when she arrived, and the lights, noise, and 
bustle of the great city created both alarm and astonishment 
in the mind of the country-bred girl : the man who drore 
the vehicle presented the slip of paper, and presently Mas- 
ter Daniel Brown made his appearance at his shop-door, 
arrayed — not like our smiling and well-bred bibliopoles of 
the present day— but in a suit of sober brown. He was, in- 
deed, one who could be described as Brown by nanae, and 
brown by nature : for his coat was of a light brown, and its 
deep collar and cuffs of a dark brown ; his waistcoat might 
be termed a snuff- brown ; his knee'd breeches a red-brown ; 
and his well-polished high-heeled shoes sported old-fash- 
ioned roses of a nut-brown hue : moreover, he had set up a 
brown wig, whifh was termed by his waggish shop-boy to 
be between hawk and buzzard, inasmuch as it was neither 
a bob nor a periwig, but partook of the character of both« 
being bob before and periwig behind. His countenance ac- 
corded with his dress, for it was also brown — ^not a yellow- 
brown, which is ever an aspect betokening gloom and 
sorrow of spirit, — but a brilliant gipsy-brown, Uirongh wUch 
the blood sports, and blushes with cheerful lustre. His as- 
pect was that of a plain and honest English tradesman, wbo 
would have deemed it an insult to have Eisquire written 
after his name, or to have worn a coat of the court fashion. 

He welcomed Mistress Rosalind with unaffected hofltri- 
tality , and yet so as to show that he perfectly comprehenodi 
the difference between their respective ranks, as he ushered 
her into the neat back parlour behind his printing-office, and 
presented her to his wife as Sir Everard Sydney's niece; 
and the lady, a city madam of the good old school, received 
her with a respectful courtesy : his daughter, too, rose from 
her shaping and stitching, and attended Rosalind to a small 
chamber, which she afterward learned was appropriated to 
her use. During her absence the printer informed his wife 
as to the person who recommended the young lady to their 
eare, and, on Rosalindas return, she gave him the letter lor 
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Lord Churchill, which he promised to deliver himself early 
the next morning. 

If the worthy Mistress Brown was at first kind and at- 
tentive, her feelings were those of absolute regard when she 
ascertained the depth of the affection which her guest bore 
towards her afflicted relative. The higher orders of society 
cling to each other more from pride than principle ; the de- 
votion of those who belong to an humbler sphere of life em- 
anates from a far nobler sentiment. Rosalind Sydney was 
mnch surprised, not only at the care and thought bestowed 
open her, but at the propriety and excellence of the inform- 
ation the citizen's family possessed. Rachel Brown was a 
pretty-looking city girl, with a peculiar smartness and quick- 
ness of manner which Rosalind's high and retired breeding 
prompted her to designate pert ; while Rachel, on the other 
hand, thought Mistress Rosalind somewhat proud, consider- 
ing that she had never been to a lord-mayor's ball, or seen 
even the outside of the Monunent. Alas ! alas ! the citi- 
zens' daughters of the present day are known to speak dis- 
respectfully of city feasts, and hold in contempt the lady- 
mayoress and her feathers ; they talk of the Louvre and 
Versailles, and sneer at the memory of old London Bridge ! 
We laugh at this as a trifling change, but it is not so ; 
when people undervalue what is their own, and covet 
cnr ape what belongs to others, they arraign the goodViess 
and wisdom of the Almighty, and beget discontent instead of 
improvement. We love the good and solid feelings of the 
dlaen time ; they sought to exalt what they considered great 
or excellent. We are too fond, in these days, of depress- 
ing what our ancestors delighted to raise ; posterity only 
can decide which is best : but methinks it is an ill compU- 
mtnt to our forefathers to call them, by our actions — fools. 
, •* You are to sleep in my chamber, lady," said Rachel, 
*^ for that it is next my father's ; and in the morning, Joseph, 
our apprentice, will, if it please you, attend us to look at 
Westminster, which is beyond the village of Charing but a 
little step ; indeed, they have built houses almost all along, 
and my mother says it is not as it was when she was young, 
for then there were none to signify." 

" To-morrow I hope to be with my uncle," replied Ro- 
salind. 

^ But, dear me ! surely you would not go and shut your- 

YoL. L— R 
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self in the Tower, without the chance of seeing any thing! 
My father won't be back till noon, and we can look at a 
great deal in the morning. Why, from this window you can 
spy the Monument, and, young as I look, I can remember 
when it was built." 

Rosalind, whose mind was too full and whose body was 
too much wearied to attach any importance to her informa- 
tion, looked as she desired, and then observed that there 
was a small court at the back of the house, in which was a 
gate that doubtless opened into an alley, seeming, as far as 
Rosalind could judge, exceedingly narrow ; suddenly, the 
gate unclosed, and two muffled figures entered rapidly and 
passed under an arch connected with the house. It struck 
Rosalind as peculiarly singular that the gate appeared to 
open and shut of itself, and that so silently that she could 
not hear it close : she turned to the printer's daughter for 
explanation ; but the pretty Rachel, apparently oblivious as 
to their projected visit to Westminster, and the kind promise 
of " our apprentice," had her hand on the latch of the door, 
and courtesying to the forest-lady a brief yet kind good- 
night, left her to her own meditations. 

Rosalind read a portion of her Bible, placed the lamp on 
the hearth, and endeavoured to sleep ; but, notwithstanding 
her efforts, the dearest of all blessings came not as it had 
done in the wild fields, with the heavens for her canopy. 
Alice was so perfectly exhausted from fatigue, that she had 
lain down without partaking of any refreshment, satisfied 
that her charge was safe. Occasionally Rosalind started 
at hearing a distant door bang heavily ; and the striking of 
the city clocks inspired her with a feeling approaching to 
terror ; there was something so awfully lonely in their sound 
— so chilling, as they knelled the passing time. She felt 
how wise it was in man to give a tongue unto the hours, 
whereby their departure might be made known ; but sighed 
to think that many would pass before she should see her 
uncle. 

She lifted the napkin from the cage, and peeped at her 
little birds ; their heads were crouched beneath their wings, 
but she had no other living thing near her to speak to, or 
to listen to. Again she turned over leaf after leaf of her 
Bible, though lier mind was away, and what her lips read 
she did not understand or remember. It might have beea 
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the influence of a heated imagination, but Rosalind thought 
•he heard a window open beneath her own. She arose 
£rom her couch, where again she had fruitlessly sought 
repose, looked carefully forth into the yard, and perceived, 
for the first time, that the lattice underneath, for window it 
could hardly be called, projected, and was guarded by trel- 
lis-work. Although the night was not moonlight, it was 
sufficiently bright to enable her to distinguish that a female 
leaned over the balcony, and conversed with a gentleman 
who stood beneath. She observed them narrowly, and 
was about to withdraw, satisfied that, as the female was no 
other than Rachel Brown, the gentleman must of necessity 
be " Joseph, our apprentice," for whose company she seemed 
so solicitous. 

Having made up her mind that this was the case, she 
was about to reclose her window, when a peculiar tone, 
which struck upon her ear, sent the blood rushing to her 
temples, and again back bounding to her heart. She could 
not be deceived in that voice — it was impossible ; — and now 
he lifts his cap, and she seos his face distinctly, as the soft 
and subdued beams of a chamber-lamp fell upon it. She 
could not be deceived ; he passes to the self-acting gate — 
pauses — turns back — exchanges a few words — again raises 
his cap — presses his fingers to his lips — 

'' To waft the kiss he is too far to give'* — 

and has left the court. Rosalind rested her brow against 
the glass, and its coolness seemed to refresh her : she would 
have wept, but could not — she prayed that it were but a 
vision, but the reality was too certain : it was Basil Sydney 
the had seen. Sir Everard's only son — her cousm Basil, the 
heir of Sydney Pleasance, making love to a printer's daughter; 
courting one called Rachel Brown, amid a London fog ; his 
father in prison, — solitary, and in prison — yet he could find 
time to go a-wooing! — could think of self, and amid the 
fioisome lanes of London stealthily tender love to such as 
Rachel Brown! She thought she had felt sorrow before 
now, but she knew not what jealousy was : it came upon 
her with its wolf-Uke fangs, riving and destroying, not only 
her peace, but her self-respect ; for she felt the humiliating 
troth that she had, <^ unsought, been won.*' What was 
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Basil to her, or she to Basil 1 True, he had saved her life ; 
but so he would have done to the humblest maiden of the 
forest : he had also written to her once, and, by the light of 
her flickering lamp, she perused that letter — (let those who 
cherish tijirst letter from 2.Jirat love tell how many times 
she had perused it previously) ; — again and again she traced 
the lines, and though every word tended to form a kind and 
perfect whole of friendly, and even brotherly, interest, yet 
was there nothing hinted — nothing of that which maybe 
called the whisper of the pen — nothing, at least, that neared 
towards affection. He told of his father's arrest in terms 
of strong offence, and tenderly inquired if, as his father was 
now unhappily absent from Sydney Pleasance, and she at 
Beaulieu, tliere was aught that he could do to contribute to 
her happiness ; — but that was all ! 

The letter was brotherly, and brotherly were its limits- 
respectful, tender perhaps, but no more. At length she 
wept ; she felt the barrier that relationship had raised was 
strong, and yet was there another, much, much stronger- 
stronger even than the mysterious curse which often haunted 
her memory — this was worse than all; — the same blood 
flowed within their veins, they were brothers' children ; yet 
would she, but for his father's charity, be an outcast ; and 
she now argued herself into the belief that the letter she 
had so long cherished was one more calculated to insult 
than to serve her. She wished not to derive happiness 
from him I — " her happiness !" — she only wished she had 
an opportunity of showing him how little he could con- 
tribute to it. 

Thus did the poor girl lash herself mto a fit of wrathful- 
ness, which lasted till long past midnight, vii'hile she paced 
up and down her confined chamber in one of those proud 
fits which are ever the excrescences of noble minds. Afler 
a time she conned over the homely face of poor Rachel 
Brown, and commented in thought upon her figure, with, it 
must be allowed, no very amiable feeling. She discovered 
that her skin was coarse, her nose vulgar, her mouth — slie 
had a pretty mouth, — she considered that in every light, in 
every shape, and she confessed she looked and smiled most 
sweetly ; Venus could not find fault with her mouth ; but 
then she was Rachel Brown, daughter of Daniel Brown, at 
the sign of the Black Swan and Bible, printer. Suddenly 
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her thoughts took another turn, her pride was roused for 
the honour* of the house of Sydney ; she could not forgive 
Basil for the disgrace he meditated, and she fancied she 
wept for the displeasure and misery it would cause her 
uncle ; when, in reality, but unconsciously, she mourned 
for her own disappointment. After experiencing many 
conflicting feelings, such as had never before disturbed her 
gentle and confiding nature, she fell asleep in a strong fit of 
indignation against the whole human race in general, and 
Basil Sydney in particular. 

When she awoke, the sun and the merry face of Rachel 
Brown were beaming upon her. The city girl, with delicate 
attention, had placed a small vase of beautiful flowers on 
her dressing-table ; and Alice was arranging, with greater 
care than skill, sundry robes and trimmings calculated for 
her station. A woman, rich or poor, old or young, hand- 
some or ugly, must be badly distraught indeed, when the 
sight of fresh tiring does not withdraw her from a secret 
sorrow ; yet, sooth to say, Rosalind cared but little for sacks 
or farthingales, gloves, hoods, or even point-lace ruffles, so 
totally was her mind divided between anxiety to see her 
uncle, and the sad remembrance of what she had witnessed 
the preceding night. More than once did she think to ques- 
tion Rachel, and draw from her, if possible, all she knew 
and thought of her cousin ; but her pride forbade this mode 
of seeking information, and she persisted in a cold stern 
manner, so different from her previous demeanour, that Ra- 
diel frankly inquired, more than once, if she had in aught 
offended. Alice, it would seem, was regaining her loqua- 
city, which, though never over-abundant, had of late flagged 
grievously, perhaps owing to Rosalindas continued hints 
respecting the communication made by the Outlaw. The 
fact was, that Alice saw her influence with Rosalind was 
declining ; for although her young lady showed no want of 
affection, she was too sincere not to evince a want of confi- 
dence^ more galling to her nurse's pride than positive re- 
proof — one being the result of reflection, while the other 
has birth in petulance, or as light a feeling. 

^ Indeed, madam,'* said the kindly Rachel, *^ my father 
said you ought to be ready before noon, which put the plan 
of the walk quite out of my head ; for Joseph said there 
would be no time for you to see any thing, particularly as 

R2 
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you slept 80 long this morning ; which my mother was gUd 
to hear, for my father was engaged, and she said yoa 
walked the room long after midnight." 

" When you were sleeping," observed Rosalind, seriously. 

** I sleep soundly, when 1 do sleep," replied the girl, who 
was lacing the black velvet bodice of Rosalind, in a fashion 
which Alice did not understand ; '' but mother said you did 
groan so, and father said it was because of the terror, as 
you expected to face a king to-day, which must be a fright- 
ening thing for a country-bred lacty !" 

** No !*' replied Alice, with peculiar energy ; " no ! a king 
is only a man ; and Mistress Rosalind has as good blood in 
her veins as e^er a king that ever put foot on English 
tlfrone." 

Rachel looked aghast ; but Rosalind relieved her aston- 
ishment by inquiring, ** If Master Brown were really cer- 
tain she should have audience that day ?" 

<* Father expects so, because his majesty is in town, 
though sorely afHicted on account of the Lady Anne, who, 
they say, talks of going to the Princess of Orange ; and the 
city has been in commotion all the morning long ; only my 
parents do not hke me to meddle in such things. I am sure 
that bodice becomes you marvellously : what sleeve-bows 
do you please to have — blue or lilac 1 — lilac for love, and 
blue for memory, they say — which please you haveT' 

"Neither," said Rosalind, sighing deeply; "I have no- 
iHTng to do with either. Must 1 have sleeve- bows ? — well, 
then, this yellow will contrast with the black." 

"Yellow!" echoed Rachel, almost screaming ; "why, 
that's for jealousy, and sure so pretty a lady as you will 
never have cause for that." 

" Put any bows and breast-knots you please, then," said 
Rosalind, tossing the jealous colour into the box, which was 
held so good-naturedly by Rachel, and blushing rosy-red at 
the same moment. 

" AVell, then, I will put in the lilac," replied the city 
maiden, " for love, as they say ; and sure I am so sweet a 
lady will ever be successful in that." 

Rachel gave the box of knots to Alice to hold ; and in 
truth it was a pretty picture, to see the care and earnestness 
with which the young woman prepared to deck the slashed 
and hanging sleeves of her new acquaintance. She was 
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quite in earnest in her desire to add, if possible, to the love- 
Kness of Rosalind, who, as she stood before tlie large an- 
tiqiie glass that garnished the dressing-table, was, perhaps 
for the first time in her life, although on the eve of being 
presented to a king, both doubtful and careless of her own 
charms. 

*^ Dear ! how handsome you are !'* exclaimed the city 
girl ; '' that is just the same sort of bodice that Master Bed- 
ford's sister Susan wore at the great ball, and mother or- 
dered it from the tire-woman, knowing it would fit, which 
the whole dress does, to a T ! It was ready an hour be- 
fore you awoke, and I did so long to see it on — and now, 
will it please you take some chocolate, and descend to the 
parlour ?" 

In the parlour (printers then coveted not drawing-rooms) sat 
Mistress Brown, in clean white pinners and apron, knitting her 
husband^s stockings of good brown worsted, with red clocks, 
in the pattern whereof she was marvellously particular. She 
put on her spectacles, walked up to her guest, examined 
her dress with great attention ; and, after much deliberation, 
pronounced the whole to be well done, and fit to go before 
the first Protestant king in the world. From the emphasis 
she laid on the word Protestant, Rosalind was quite con- 
Tinced that she was no favourer of the present dynasty : and 
indeed, soon after, she spoke with a warmth that left no 
doubt of her attachment to the house of Nassau. Presently 
the excellent printer himself entered, and informed Rosa- 
lind that her letter had been conveyed to the Lord Churchill, 
who had appointed her to be at his house at twelve of 
the clock that noon. 

" But you will come with me, sir, — I am not to go alone ?'' 
exclaimed Rosalind, who trembled as all do, despite phi- 
losophy, at the anticipation of a first interview with royalty. 
"Surely, I am not to go by myself?" 

*' Good master," quoth the wife, " you must put other 
buckles in your shoes, and another coat and vest on." 

<fc But I am not to see the king," replied the printer, care- 
ful of his holyday suit. 

<^ But my Lord Churchill, father," chimed in the maiden ; 
«« and their servitors, at that part of the town, would so turn 
up their noses at — " 

<' These roses," replied the good man, pointing to his 
shoes and smiling. 
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'^ But appearances, father !" 

** We should never be any thing that is wrong,'* re 
of the Black Swan and Bible, " and then we neec 
ashamed to appear what we are." 

" But these ugly square toes ! Why, Blythe Har 
old mercer of Cheapside, wears just such shoes." 

'* Blythe Hartop is a worthy man, daughter ; and 
of us would wear those shoes if — " 

" If what, dear father?" 

" If we could not afford to pay for them." 

« I know that," said Rachel, somewhat sulkil; 
methinks, as you are going with Mistress Sydney— 

•'That is altogether another argument, and al 
case," replied the old printer, gallantly; "I am go 
a lady, and should therefore put on my best." 

While he retired, another subject of anxiety aros 
wife and daughter. 

** How were they to go ?" Rachel assured Rosa 
some, " who, Joseph said," were not half as ricl 
father, had been seen in vehicles of their own, not 
in coaches, but in what looked almost as well ; i 
whenever they went to the king's play, they were 
to go in a hackney, by which means they spoil 
flowered tabbies. But the grand point of anxiety \« 
Rosalind was to get to the Lord Churchiirs house ; 
she would not like to go in a hackney ! 

She did not care ! 

Mistress Brown laid by her knitting, and decis 
thought she could borrow the lady-sheriflPs « 
which once had belonged to a court gentleman, Mr. ] 
a wonderful pretty coach, which they had seen go, i 
horses' manes and tails were tied with red ribands, tfc 
ards gilt and varnished, and the reins green. "\ 
Mistress Rosalind like to ride in a lady-sheriff's coa 

Luckily the honest printer came in before any ; 
ment was finally concluded, and settled the matter 
and sensibly by declaring that it would be more 
more befitting their situation, and more suitable to th 
to go in a sober hackney, without any approxim 
parade or display. All the people would know i 
coach was not Mistress Rosalind's ; — " and what n\ 
I to a coach," continued the sensible man, ^' when 
not afford to pay for it V 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Do but in thy own shade, 
Thy head upon some flow'ry pillow laid 
(Kind Nature's housewifery), contemplate all 
His stratagems who labours to enthrall 
The world to his great master, and you'll find 
Ambition mocks-itself, and grasps the wind. 
Not conquest makes us great ; blood is too dear 
A price for glory : honour doth appear 
To statesmen like a vision in the night, 
And, juggler-like, works on the deluded sight. 

Habinoton. 

■ 

There was something magiiificently awfu] to poor Rosa- 
lind in the train of servants, the style of living, the bustle, 
the brilliancy, and yet the business-like aspect of all things 
in the establishment of my Lord Churchill. Time must 
pass before those who achieve sudden greatness can attain 
the quietness, either of aspect, demeanour, or arrangement, 
which is born only with the genuine aristocracy. The most 
difficult of all acquurements is — the art of repose ; in truth, 
it can exist but in a well-regulated mind. Lady Churchill, 
vain, gaudy, and noise-loving, was little calculated to adorn 
the high station which her husband even then filled. Al- 
though she exercised unbounded authority over the minds of 
the princesses Mary and Anne, and had a positive taste for 
state intrigue, still her establishment (for the lady was more, by 
many degrees, masterthan was her liege lord) was deficient 
in the true style of nobility. The liveries were rich, gor- 
geous, and new, and the servants wore them with a jaunty 
and extravagant air, after a '^ see how fine we are" fashion ; 
the furniture was new ; the tapestries and hangings, and 
gildings and cornices, new ; yet there was more of pomp 
than of splendour in all the chambers through wliich Rosa- 
lind and Master Brown passed to arrive at a small closet- 
like room, where the gentleman usher desired them to wait. 

*' My Lord Churchill,'* said Rosalind to the worthy printer, 
"is of course a true friend to his majesty/' 
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Had a bullet struck the good man, he could uot have ap- 
peared more confounded, as, approaching Rosalmd so closely 
as to make her start, he said, — 

" Speak low, if speak you must, young lady ; had you 
been but half as much among courtiers as I have been in 
my humble way, you would know and understand, that the 
great method of either obtaining your purpose or working 
your way is, to say nothing, and appear to know nothing." 

" Sir," replied the young lady, reddening, " I never either 
say or do any thing to be afraid or ashamed of; therefore I 
need not keep silence.'* 

*» Hot !" said the printer, smiling ; — " hot ! — a warm 
heart, and a blushing cheek. Lady, lady, a warm heart should 
be cased in parchment, so that its beatings be neither seen 
nor heard ; and a red cheek be the adornment only of 
knaves and fools, because the one know how to conceal 
their feelings, and the others have no feelings to conceal." 

" I do not comprehend the doctrines of trade," replied 
Mistress Rosalind, somewhat haughtily, and somewhat 
sharply. 

'- 1 have said nothing touching trade," replied the printer) 
without heeding her altered tone : *' nothing touching 
trade," he repeated, evidently warmed into energy by^the 
observation of Rosalind ; ^* for I spoke not of fair deal' 
ing or honesty. My meaning, young lady, is simply this — 
those who visit courtiers, with a view either to serve them- 
selves or their friends, may, if they please, keep open 
ear and open eye — ^yet be as if they could neither hear nor 
see." 

*' And a right good maxim, I am sure it is," exclaimed 
the voice of a female, who withdrew a piece of tapestry 
from before a secret door, and held it back as she entered ; 
** a right good maxim, worthy Master Brown ; methinks 
you have acquired other knowledge than that which apper- 
taineth to great and small type, since you printed my tickets ; 
— but who is this ?" 

The lady^ for so the richness of her dress bespoke her, 
walked up to Rosalind with a commanding air ; the maiden, 
wuhout returning the rude stare, bore, as became her, the 
scrutiny with which she was honoured by the after Duchess 
of Marlborough ; while the poor printer, although neither 
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biave nor fool, gave a practical contradiction to his own 
rule, by blushing to the temples as he replied, — 

** Mistress Rosalind Sydney, niece to Sir Everard Syd- 
ney, of Sydney Pleasance, if it please you, madam. My 
Lord Churchill, in consideration, doubtless, of the high rec- 
onimendation this lady hath brought him, intends to present 
her to his majesty at Whitehall, to-day." 

" Well, young lady," said the coarse woman, " weaker 
eyes than yours have led stronger monarchs astray. Use 
them "well." 

" Madam," replied Rosalind, again angered, " my sight 
is given me for other purposes. I but seek audience to ob- 
tain the favour of tending my uncle in prison." 

Despite the peace-loving habits and desires of the printer, 
the eyes of Rosalind never seemed to him more beautiful 
than at that moment : in general the expression was too 
soft ; but, good sooth ! they flashed brightly at the observa- 
tion of the dame, nor did their flashing pass unnoticed. 

*^ Have you not learned a small degree of gentleness, as 
well as much skill in telling beads ?" inquired the Lady 
Churchill, sneeringly : " methinks it would have been more 
becoming a modest maiden to claim the introduction of Lord 
Churchill's wife, than to brazen it out with the lord him- 
self." 

"Madam!" retorted Rosalind, proudly, "although my 
Lady Sydney is a Catholic, I am none. I had not the 
power to choose the medium of introduction ; and, if I 
had—" 

Master Brown prevented her finishing the sentence, by 
almost placing his hand upon her lips. " Now mercy be 
good to me, young lady, that ever I should undertake to pilot 
a free-spoken country maiden through the labyrinths of a 
court ! Please you, my lady, it is her country breeding ! 
She, poor thing, had no choice of introduction ; and if your 
ladyship will grant me a moment's audience, I will tell you 
who gave the letter that '.brings her here. Heaven forbid 
that Daniel Brown should conduct any to his house who 
could give your ladyship a moment's uneasiness ! It would 
doubtless be a great advantage to Mistress Rosalind if she 
had been presented to your ladyship, and she knows it." 

The worthy Daniel, however, was no prophet in the 
present instance ; for though both Lady Churchill and him- 
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self looked to Rosalind to confirm his assertion, Rosalind 
made no reply, but stood — the very concentration of a proud 
spirit. 

The printer was in an agony, and Lady Churchill en- 
joyed it. 

" Sad want of policy, is it not, Master Brown t" she said, 
with an air half-mirthful, half-offended. " Why, young lady, 
you are not only angry, but you show it — sad manners, Mas- 
ter Brown! There — there — ^" she continued, patting hex 
cheek, " I dare say you are a very nice good girl ; and 1 will 
be, for once, candid : I heard you were here, and wished to 
see you, though I did not expect the wood-nymph would have 
had the claws of the wild-cat. Have you seen your hand- 
some cousin Basil this morning? He has just left my 
dressing-room. Oh, oh ! there's a blush ! well, handsome 
cousins are sometimes dangerous. You need not speak, 
girl, for I know what you are going to say — you ai»e going 
to say your handsome cousin is particularly disagreeable to 
you.'' 

"No, madam." 

" Well, that you hate him excessively." 

" No, madam ; he is the son of my benefactor." 

" Are you going then to play the heroine as boldly as 
Nelly G Wynne, and avow your love, sans peur, if not sans 
reproche .^" 

" Madam, there is no love between us. Nay, madam, you 
may ask him if you please ; for I cannot confess the same 
thing twice — it would imply that my first statement was 
doubted !" 

" Pray, young lady, were you born in England ?" 

*' No, madam ; I am not ashamed of my country — I was 
born in Ireland." 

" True to the letter,'' replied the Lady Churchill, laugh- 
ing : " I never knew an Irish woman questioned as to her 
country, who did not reply by demanding, « Do you think Vd 
deny my country V Well, my dear, I can only say that you 
possess an uncourtly degree of honesty, which you will soon 
lose ; and then, ma mignonne^ you will be well fitted to oc- 
cupy a place among our ladies." 

A page in rich laced livery entered, and informed Rosa- 
lind that his lordship waited her in his carriage. The 
blood rose, and then faded from the maiden's cheek, as she 
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Miought of her anticipated trial ; and, abrupt and coarse as 
"^as the Lady Churchill, still she looked to her, as if a word 
of advice would have been received thankfully. 

'< Go, girl, go ; be a man ever so much occupied, ev<er so 
much distracted with business, still a soft voice and a genUe 
smile : will win its way ; his majesty has a liberal heart 
towards us women. Speak (if there be occasion for it) as 
frankly to him as you have to me ; and, my life upon't, your 
barefaced honesty will frighten him into compliance." 

Rosalind gathered her energies, and, after saluting the 
lady, passed from the chamber. 

" You tarry her return. Master Brown ?" 

"If it so please you, madam — " 

" Ay, and it does please me ; though, methinks, you ought 
not to have been the person to throw such a bait in the way 
of John Churchill. The man is well enough, bu| still he 
is a man." 

" The maiden is of undoubted honour, madam ; and were 
she not 

** What then. Master Brown T 

*^ Madam, methinks state intrigues must sufficiently oc- 
cupy the mind of his lordship at present.** 

^^ His mind, ay — but not his passions." 

** Pardon me, madam, his strongest passion — ambition.'' 

Lady Churchill, jealous as she was, saw that the printer 
wafi right. She smiled ; and, as she smiled, raised her eyes 
to a mirror at her side : whether it was the colour of the 
room, or that her maid had more skilfully arranged her hair, 
or that her bodice fitted better than usual, is not upon record, 
but certes she thought she had little cause for jealousy. 
Such knowledge, as well as the certainty of being will 
dressed, is a marvellous sweetener of woman's temper. 
Lady Churchill, with that familiarity which those not over 
nicely bred so frequently mistake for condescension, entered 
into a political conversation with the printer, who might 
have been truly termed the mouth-piece of the discontents, 
then so largely increasing in the city as to be on the yery 
rerge of an eruption. 

After discussing matters freely, well knowing that Master 
Brown possessed the unbounded confidence of her new 
party, she turned the conversation to the Outlaw, and 
said — 

Vol. I — S 
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* He 18 tlie Tery last person I shoold hswe dreamed ofin^ 
trodneing a ]rDQng ladj among ns ; bnt the Princeas Amie 
was only the other daj informed, that a little eivility to the 
son woald not be thrown awav, as he is still bnming with 
indignation at his father^s treatment." 

* Please voor ladyship, the interest which Sir Everard 
Sydney commands is already pretty well seeored." 

'** Poor Sir Erervd ! I am told he is the most twaddling 
creatnre in the world, fit only to direct a flight of tame par- 
tiidges ; bnt his wife — 

** Ay, lady, she is indeed as black as printer's ink — at 
heart; genaine Uackletter, and a difficult Tohune to deci- 
pher : a missal, a perfect missal, thoogh not an iUuminated 
one. Her son. Captain Basil, was at my hoose last night, 
•nd brought from my lord certain papers, the import of which 
he did not understand.** 

** And which you, of course, did not rereal T' 

The printer laid his finger orer his lips with a significant 
gesture, saying — 

«* No, no, my lady : no man should be trusted with trea- 
son until he is either five-and-twenty, or has received a 
personal insult from his — master." 

The Lady Churchill's countenance darkened as the prin- 
ter uttered the word '* treason,*' and baring bit her under 
lip, until the blood nearly started, ahe said — 

^ And whom call you traitors, master ! M ethinks yon 
grow cool in the cause.** 

** Your ladyship's pardon,** replied the man of letters, 
bowing profoundly ; ^*' the best security for my not cooling 
is the personal risk I ron.** 

Had Lady Churchill at that moment spoken what she 
thought, she would have sneered the poor printer into 
nothing, at the notion of a tradesman's peril ; but, notwith- 
standing her temper, she was gifted with a rare portion of 
political, if not moral, discretion : she, in fact, saw the ne- 
cessity for the one, though she could not comprehend the 
nature of the other ; and so, knowing that the first step of 
the ladder, though the lowest^ is ever the most useful, she 
held her peace, and, nodding to the printer, svrept, in all the 
magnificence of present and anticipated greatness, from the 
apartment, leaving the perplexed Daniel to his meditations 
imtil the return of Mistress Rosalind. 
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^ I would rather," quoth he to the wise man's confidant-**- 
liimselC ** I would rather the Outlaw had sent m^ fiilj 
nsDifestoes in hieroglyphics, to print in many-tinted inks, 
u I have ofttimes done, than this young country lady, with 
her wild papistical Irish nurse, to conduct through the in- 
tricacies of a court. Daniel Brown, thou art a pretty guide 
to tutor a young lady to courtly habits ! While thy presses 
are lying still, and thy apprentices running idle about Tem- 
ple Bar, who would have thought that thou wouldst be so 
employed ! But," continued Daniel, in the true spirit of 
modem patriotism, which would feign believe itself, and lead 
others to the belief, that it possessed a selfi-sacrifiqing, in- 
stead of a self-serving, spirit — '< but we all owe spinething 
to the good of our country !*' 

The mind of Rosalind was so fully and intensely occu- 
pied, that she had little inclination to observe the streets 
through which they passed, the splendour of his lordship's 
equipage, or the lord himself, whose victories in after reigns 
occupy so many glorious and conspicuous chapters in the 
history of England. For a very long period, Britain oould 
boast of but one '* great captain ;" the present century hiMi 
given fame to another, whose brightness ^has eclipsed all 
other lights, and who has stood forward in mor^ than one 
instance as the saviour of bis country. 

It is said to think how ungrateful, as a nation, we hnre 
ever been to those whose names glitter like diamonda* when 
petty jealousies and party feelings are forgotten. The 
reigns of Mary and Anne are illumined by the navne of 
MarlboDough ; and future ages will pause over the pages 
that record the times of the Fourth George, because^ during 
iiis perfumed dynasty, Wellington conquered the conqueror ! 

The court of James the Second, at the period of which 
we treat, was much in the same statQ as was the kingdom — 
a state of feverish uncertainty : the very homage he re- 
ceived, except from those decidedly attached either to his 
religion or his person, was more than half mockery, and the 
unfortunate monarch felt himself as a sun shorn pf his 
beams, knowing that his exalted situation rendered him little 
else than a cock-throw for all Europe to fling their jesu 
at. The most sincere of his family, he found it at all times 
a difficult matter to appear what he was not : — violent in his 
resentments, he gratified them without either prudence or 
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mercy ; and his zeal far surpassed his wisdom. Had he 
been a Protestant, the English would have forgiven hini) at 
least, this fault ; but the page of history incontrovert&ly 
shows that what is condemned at one period is lauded in the 
next ; '* the most sweet voices'* of a people are but so many 
modifications and re-spellings of that little word — change! 

We have seldom met with any one brought up in such 
strict seclusion as our heroine, whom a first interview with 
royalty has not disappointed. To find that a king walks 
and talks like other human beings is a sad pull-down to 
romantic royalty. It is opined that more than three parts 
of the power possessed by Eastern rulers over their people 
arises from t^e mystery and pomp that surround their 
persons and their paths. 

Rosalind, leaning on the arm of Lord Churchill, ventured 
to whisper an inquiry as to what she should say. 

^^ What you feel, and as briefly as possible," was his 
reply. 

She looked at him and trembled ; nor did she venture a 
second glance around the ante-chamber, in which, at the 
moment, they were standing, for she saw it was nearly filled 
with persons awaiting audience, many of whom bore a de- 
jected, and many a harsh expression of countenance. At 
last a page, bowing profoundly, whispered a message to 
Lord Churchill, who immediately said to Rosalind, — 

*' I must leave you for a few moments ; but do not tremble 
so — you are perfectly safe." 

^ Shall I find the maiden a chair, friend Churchill, during 
thy absence, and take her under my care V* inquired a tall 
and portly gentleman, who was standing in the recess of a 
window. Lord Churchill thanked him, and as the stranger 
led her to a seat, she felt more at ease and more assured than 
she had done since resting on her uncle's arm at Sydney 
Pleasance. As the gentleman remained near her, she ob- 
served that his coat was of a peculiar and plain fashion ; 
that he wore his own gray hair, and that a hat of strange 
dimensions shadowed his brow ; his eye was calm, clear, 
and benevolent; and a kindly smile, which often played 
around his lips, repressed aught that bordered on the se- 
verity which the form of his mouth might have indicated. 

** Thou hast a boon to crave, young friend : and having 
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obtained thy boon, I hope thou paniest not to remain in 
London, for I see it is not thy home.** 

'< I do wish to remain only so long as my uncle continues 
IB prison,^ replied the ingenuous Rosalind. 

** Thine uncle !-^who is thine uncle I" inquired the 
Quaker, for such he was. 

** Sir Everard Sydney, sir," she answered ; ^ a man the 
■lost gentle, the most truo-hearied 1 — yet there he lies within 
Ihe distant Tower ; so dark, so sad it must be ; and the sun 
he 80 much loved shining upon the wilds and waters." 

It was well for Rosalind that the embrasure of the wiiif> 
dow concealed her from observation; for the feeling and 
energy of her manner would soon have gathered round. her 
a crowd of the gazers by whom the chamber was filled : but 
it was a pleasing and a sweet sight to see how the eyes of the 
kind *^ Friend" glistened as he listened to her thrilling voiee^ 
and noted the play of her animated features. 

<^ And so, thou art the niece of my good friend Everar4 
Sydney I Then thou art an old acquaintance of mine ; for 
he wrote me that a little niece of his, — Rosa I think he 
called her, — assisted bim much in arranging certain birda 
which I sent him from America." 

*^ You, sir!" said Rosalind, rising with an involuntary 
feeling of respect ; ** you, sir ! My uncle never receiv^ 
any birds from America, except from William Penn!" 

*< Perhaps thou art right," replied the peace-loving law- 
giver of Pennsylvania ; ^^ but I am William Penn !" 

Youth has many delightful sensations, which after-age 
can never know ; perhaps the most delightful is that which 
causes the heart almost to suffocate within its bosom when 
we are first presented to one we have long venerated and 
loved. How do the pulses throb ! how does the cheek burnt 
and how do we exult in the fulness an^ richness of our 
own feelings, and recall every word, every look of those we 
so deeply respect ! A benison be with the ardent emotions 
of our younger days ! Wild and thoughtless though they 
may have sometimes been, yet were they, like 

*' The breath of the sweet south,'* 

buoyant and fragrant, untainted and unalloyed ! The very 
^ughtlessness of youth — that which the wise condemn- 

S2 
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is, after all, its greatest blessing ; — iu pure uncalcalati''^ 
nature is ever its freshest, yet soonest fading delights 

But Rosalind had little time to indulge in her most pleas- 
urable thoughts ; suddenly, there was a buzz, a confused 
murmur, a moving mass, the actions and the motives of which) 
with the ardour and curiosity of a young mind, she hii 
been striving to fathom. There was the polished and volu- 
ble Barrillon, the French ambassador, chattering to the 
handsome Duke of Grafton, the late king's natural son, who 
proved by his subsequent conduct the small portion of affec- 
tion he entertained towards his uncle. At the farthermost 
comer of a corridor, Father Peter, the renowned Jesuit, in 
full pontificals, was describing the wonderful -cure effected 
only the previous day upon a man grievously afflicted with 
the evil, and applied to both Piten and Warner, who had 
officiated on the occasion, to confirm his statement, which 
they did with protracted encomiums on his majesty's blessed 
gifl. Standing proudly apart from all supposed favourers 
of Catholicity, were the Lords Halifax, Clarendon, and Not- 
tingham, who, a little time before, so boldly refused to meet 
any but Protestants at the council-table ; telling his majesty, 
that whatever was done while Catholics sat among them 
was unlawful, and incurred premunire. Lord Preston, who 
had just been appointed secretary of state, in the place of 
the Earl of Sunderland, was surrounded, like all new min- 
isters, by a troop of younger sons and hungry small-place- 
men — all, like the daughters of the horse-leech, crying, 
•• Give, give !" 

A very old and noble-looking man, bowed down, if the 
wrinkles on his brow spoke truly, both by age and sorrow, 
stood near a stove ; his hands crossed upon his bosom, and 
his whole air and manner so abstracted, that Rosalind thought 
to herself, " Come what come may, — nothmg will, nothing, 
I do believe, can awaken that gentleman's attention." Not 
many who passed and repassed him bowed ; and as his 
profile was towards our young friend, she saw that, in con- 
firmation of her belief, those who did salute received no ac- 
knowledgment from the aged man in return ; — ^he looked as 
though he looked not. 

Rosalind was pleased to perceive that one or two ladies 
entered soon after. She inquired of William Penn who they 
were, but he knew them not ; and though, witli that kindly 
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ifid benerolent feeling which is the true source of genuine 
pofitenessy the worthy Quaker stood close to his young 
charge, yet he spoke so much to a celebrated man among 
''Fneiids," one Gilbert Latey, that there was little time and 
less mclination on Rosalind's part to interrupt their talk. 
Snatches of their conyersation interested her at times deeply, 
ibr, Dorice though she was, she had often heard of the 
ebarges preferred against Penn by those who ranked them- 
selves of the high Protestant party. 

** Our great fault, in my opinion, is this," quoth t!ie great 
lawgiver of America : '^ we are apt to be mighty hot upon 
Mpemlaihe errors^ and break all bounds in our resentments ; 
bat we lei pradicdl ones pass without remark, if not without 
repentance, as if a mistake about an obscure proposition of 
Jmih were a greater evil than the breach of an undoubted 
precepi. Such a religion the devils themselves are not 
witbcMit, for they have both faKh and knowledge : but their 
faith doth not work by love, nor their knowledge by ofte- 
dienee. Happy, happy would it be, friend Gilbert, if where 
unity ends» charity did begin, instead of envy and railing, 
that almost ever follow.** He would have spoken longer, 
bat a page desired that both might pass into the presence of 
the king. It did not escape the benevolent Quaker that 
Rosalind would be unhappy at being again left :ilone amid 
the crowd, and he recommended her to the attention of the 
old man who had previously attracted so much of her ob- 
servation. 

** You see, my lord,** said a very young gentleman, in a 
low but earnest voice, addressing the aged nobleman, 
<> you see that sapient sir hath audience, while we — we, my 
lord, wait." 

♦♦ Waiting has been my business too long to heed it now," 
he replied ; *' but I shall lament it if it lead to the casting of 
any reflection upon William Penn." 

A smile of mistrustful meaning curled the young man^s 
lip as he turned away from the more experienced counsel- 
lor, and joined a group of beardless youths, who had appa- 
rently obtained some new topic of conversation from a 
gentleman, who, having exchanged a few words with them, 
hastened unushered into the presence. Suddenly the 
sounds of many words came upon Rosalind's ear, and the 
great door leading to the chamber, which she had regardeil 
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with somewhat of superstitious awe, flew open, and Jame# 
himself, unbonneted, and dressed more by haste than taste^ 
stood for a moment in the doorway, scowling rather than 
looking upon the throng, who at his unexpected appear- 
ance sprang to their feet, or turned respectfully towards 
their king. 

He advanced a few steps into the apartment, and then 
paused, apparently with a view both to collect his own 
powers, and to read, as it were, the minds of those who 
were assembled around him. Lord Bellasis was close to 
hift royal master, and exchanged a few inaudible words with 
one of the stanchest friends of the unfortunate monareht 
the Duke of Beaufort. James made two or three ineffect* 
ual attempts to speak, before he could command suflicieni 
voice to be heard ; those from behind pressed upon his foot- 
steps, while those in front crowded more closely towards 
him. Once or twice he raised his hand to his throat with 
that twitching uncertain movement of the fingers which sa 
truly indicates extreme agitation, now and then returning 
with a courteous but painfully irritated manner, the saluta- 
tions of the assembly. At length he said, turning to Lord 
Bellasis, — 

" My lord — my lord — we miss some faces that used to 
be familiar in our councils ; my Lord Delamere, my Lord 
of Danby, my Lord Bath. You see, — you see — my friend^ 
that — the tender feelings, perchance, of these noblemen pre* 
vent their witnessing the troubles of their king. Grentle* 
men," — he continued, .(and Rosalind, all eye and ear* 
observed, that though Lord Bellasis and the Duke of Bea»* 
fort endeavoured to prevent his speaking. Lord Churchill, 
with folded arms and an unsympathizing brow, remained an 
unmoved spectator of the scene) — '* My lords and gen- 
tlemen, I have heard, just heard, that a violent outrage hath 
been committed in the city — a chapel destroyed by an un- 
righteous mob ! My Lord of Canterbury, you, 1 perceive, 
are here ; and I appeal to you, if such riots siiould be* sanc- 
tioned, or what punishment should be bestowed upon those 
who would deny us the liberty of conscience we have ever 
so fairly and so fully awarded to them. But, my lords and 
gentlemen, some of you may perhaps have heard, even 
before ourselves, that we are to have a rival in the person 
of our own son-in-law ! — It may appear too monstrous for 
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^Kcf,'' he added — ^ihe painful working of his features prov- 
ttg how strongly he was agitated, while several of the best- 
bi^ courtiers became moved, rather from imitation thau 
sympathy — "but it is nevertheless true, that the children"-— 
and here the nervous tremour of the king became almost un- 
eontrollable — ** the children God hath given us are com- 
bined against our sacred office, if not against our person ! — 
My Lord Halifax, we hardly expected the honour of your 
company when Prince George of Denmark has joined the 
Orange traitor. It was his wont to exclaim, whenever we 
talked to him of danger or desertion — ^ Est-U possible ! — 
est-U possible /' — but * Est-il Possible' is gone himself. 
What does that signify ! — the loss of an able-bodied trooper 
would be of more consequence.** 

Lord Halifax advanced a few steps towards the king, 
who, exhausted by his own energy, appeared almost breath- 
less, and, bowing respectfully, said, <* May it please your 
majesty, those who are sincere are never traitors." 

•* It may be so," replied the king ; " but we have other 
matters to attend to than contemptible petty treason. It is 
an ill return made by our citizens for their improved char- 
ters, which we accorded them but a few days past as an 
earnest of our future good services. Certain counties, too, 
that have been favoured by the return of their lieutenants 
and justices to their places by our clemency, are traitors to 
their own interests, as well as to their king, by acting in 
defiance of our laws. My Lord of Bedford" — and here 
the old nobleman who had stood near Rosalind advanced, 
and bowed profoundly — •'^my Lord of Bedford, you will 
neither desert us, I trust, nor suffer fis to be insulted." 
. There was a breathless silence in the crowded ante-room 
of the ancient palace of Whitehall, and every eye was 
turned upon the venerable father of the martyred Russell ; 
it was a sort of silence that you might fancy you saw, as 
well as felt — so heavy — so dense—the very atmosphere 
seemed hushed by its presence ; and men drew their 
breaths, and heaved their chests, anxious to inhale the old 
man's answer. The childless father expressed but little in 
a countenance which, Rosalind now knew, was worn by sor- 
row into many wrinkles, the pathways of scalding tears, 
where grief had hardened the too yielding flesh. The old 
earl looked for a nooment to the king, as if either not jg^er- 
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fectly hearing, or imperfectly understaading, the import of 
hiB words, and stood, his hands crossed, his body reveren- 
tially bent, while his eyes remained elevated. After a brief 
pause, the king again spol^e, altering his phrase, — 

*^ My Lord of Bedford, you are a good man, and have 
great influence. You can do much for us at such a time as 
this." 

** Please your majesty,'' he said at length, bending, 
rather than bowing, *** I am an old man, and can do but liip 
tie." ' Then, after another pause, he added, with a sigh, 
^'/ had once a son, who could now have been very sendee 
able to your majesty.^ 

Had the calm and noble spirit of Lord William Russell 
risen from its bloody shroud, and stood palpably before him, 
James of England could not have looked more appalled 
than he did at the words of that old man : it was more than 
he could well bear : the past — the present — the future — 
crowded on his mind ; and if he could not be said to feel 
remorse, he was astounded at the earl's answer. The irri- 
tability of his mind and temper experienced, as it were, a 
sudden paralysis, and the violence of the king was stilled ; 
he endeavoured to look upon the assembly with his usual 
manner, — but the effort was unsuccessful. 

'^ My lords," he said at last, <* I desire the attendance of 
the privy council at three of the clock ; and, till to-mor- 
row, must suspend all matters but such as are peculiarly 
connected with pressing affairs ; ihen^ and as early as nine, 
we shall be, as we ever have been^ willing and happy to re- 
dress and amend all that requires amendment." 

The king bowed, but remained standing ; and seeing that 
it was his pleasure to be alone, the company withdrew in the 
best way, and with as much speed, as good-breeding per- 
mitted. 

The Friends' preacher and William Penn tarried a little 
longer, and then Gilbert Latey walked quietly to his ma- 
jesty, and, taking his hand, pressed it with considerable 
emotion to his lips. James appeared at first little to heed 
the act, for he stood as one whose mind and body were 
apart : nor was it until the latter portion of the few words 
he spoke, that his majesty appeared aware of their import 

^^ The mercy, favour, and kindness which thou hast ez- j 
tended towards us, as a people, in the time of our sore dis- U 
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tress, we humbly acknowledge ; and truly do we pray that 
God may show thee mercy and favour in the time of thy 
trouble and sore distress.'*^ 

The words were simple, but they were guileless and sin- 
cere ; and the Quaker felt that the king, thoufrh he made 
no reply, pressed his hand warmly, as he again put it re- 
spectfully to his lips : but the sentence liyed with his majesiyy 
who some time after, when he was in Ireland, desired a 
•• Friend" to remember him to Gilbert. " Tell him," said 
James, " the words he spake to me I shall never fdrget ;" 
adding, that one part of them had come true, and that he 
prayed to God the other might come to pass. 

As William Penn and his companion departed from the 
chamber, Rosalind perceived that Lord Churchill also had 
disappeared from the group around the king, who still stood 
in the same place and in the same position. For the first 
time since his majesty's appearance, she thought of setf^ 
and her purpose flashed upon the maiden^s mind ; her heart 
throbbed audibly in her bosom, and the room, with its com- 
paratively few occupants, swam round ; she could not con- 
ceive how it was that the chamber had been so rapidly 
emptied of its pontificals, and mitres, and coronets^ and 
swords ; yet still, — though the noble who was to have pre- 
sented her had withdrawn, it might be but for a few mo- 
ments, — still there was the king ! And, in defiance of the 
instructions a page whispered into her ear of the necessity 
for her immediate departure, Rosalind Sydney rushed for- 
ward, and throwing herself with all her national and natural 
impetuosity at the monarch's feet, exclaimed, to the no 
small astonishment of the king and the few remaining 
courtiers — 

*« Mercy ! — Pardon for my uncle !" 



END OF VOL. I. 



